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MY FRIEND'S STORY. 


BY THE 


EDITOR. 


I most sincerely consider myself ‘the victim of | for my heroism received such a drubbing as I re- 
misplaced confidence,” which some men are born | membered for a six months’ time. 


to “as the sparks fly upward.” Before “ [came 
into this breathing world” it had been prophecied 
by an old woman who lived in a dilapidated ho- 
vel by an unfrequented roadside, that I should 
be born with a silver spoon in my mouth, to say 
nothing of sundry other indications of good for- 
tune. Now as to being born with a silver spoon 
I am too much at fault with memory to say; but 
I am pretty certain that soon after my birth an 
article of that description was thrust into my 
crying aparatus, which I have been told, contain- 
eda little warm toddy. From that time I must 
have acquired a taste for the article, for to this 
day [ have not been able to get the flavor of it 
entirely out of my mouth. But babybood is an 
uninteresting epoch in life, and for that reason I 
am disposed to pass it without further notice. 


At six years of age I was chased by a mad bull, | 


who caught me upon his horns and threw me 
into the boughs of an apple-tree, which caught 
me by the skirt of my frock, where I hung 
sprawling like a frog for three hours, all the 
while bellowing at a most furious rate, and might 
have remained in the same predicament three 
hours longer, had not my father, who was pass- 
ing near, came to my relief. He relieved me 
from my up-hanging, and with a rod from the 
same tree, whipped me all the way home, and 
sent me to bed without my supper in spite of the 
tender remonstrances of my mother. ‘“ Fathers 
have flinty hearts.” 

W henan urchin at school I always got flogged 
for the faults of others; and sometimes when 
one of the softer sex was a violator of school 
discipline, my gallantry has prompted me to 
**own the soft impeachment,” and receive the 
punishment which her own misconduct had in- 
sured to the shoulders of some one. [I once un- 
dertook to beat a young rascal whom I suspected 
of being too kind to the “ girl of my soul,” and 
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At another time my ambition Jed me to mount 
our old horse,” and the animal, after running a 
few rods, stopped suddenly, at which I was sent 
like a rocket over his neck into a ditch of black 
mud, where I struck head first to the depth of 
my shoulders ; and there my brief career would 
have ended, had not old Bose, my ever-constant 
companion, pulled me out at the sacrifice of my 
| small-clothes. After I was safe, however, the 
‘old fellow had a great notion to bark at me, for 
|my appearance was so changed, he half suspect- 
ed he had mistaken the individual, and it was 
some time before he would believe I was J. 
| If I were to relate one half the wonderful 
‘events of my juvenility, you would not believe 
me; nevertheless but few persons have been 
| born to more incident. 
| ** 7} never nursed a sucking pig,” 
but it was sure to die, or some other accident 
‘equally as fatal would happen to the poor crea- 
ture. My bread and butter was always sure 
“To fall upon the buttered side,” 
and upon the dirtiest place on the floor, or direct- 
ly before the nose of old Bose. In fact never 
mortal seemed born to so much misfortune besides 
myself, and | am convinced, from my experience 
‘in life, that there is such a thing as destiny, and 
I am the Jess ashamed to confess it, as Napoleon 
' was of the same belief; at any rate he and I have 
icertainly been its victims. Nor do I see why 
‘man should not be destined to revolve in a parti- 
‘cular orbit with as much reason as either of 
| those bright worlds that are now twinkling in at 
|my chamber window. Shakspere, for instance, 
| was born to be what he was, as surely as no other 
|man can be like him; nor can there be another 
| Homer, or Milton, or Dante, or Schiller, or 
Goethe—not even another Garrick, or Siddons, 
or Cooke, or Kean—never another W asHineTon ! 
—we would not believe it if there were. 


So 
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Tam likewise an aristocrat—not en account of | 
my purse, unless that it be for its leanness—not | 
on account of my good appearance, for that is a! 
matter of no consequence, and which may be 
lost by the small-pox—not for my small foot, | 
my delicate hand, my fine head, my magnificent | 
figure—no; but, sir, I am an aristocrat because I | 
know I am nota d— fool! There is cause for | 
pride, sir! don’t tell me of Mr. Thingembob’s | 
fine carriage—of Dingle’s palace in the avenues | 
—of Mr. Linseywolsey, the tailor, or Mr. Bitters | 
the tavern-keeper—don’t tell me of these, sir. | 
Here is a man that sells ‘‘ anything on the board | 
for four cents,’ whom you affect to despise. | 
Don’t do it, for in five years your son will marry | 
his daughter, his son your daughter. Luck, /uck | 
will make him rich—will give hima patent of | 
nobility—put arms on the pannels of his carriage 
—and this you call aristocracy. 

Look you, now—A few years ago a certain 
person commenced business with a dry-goods 
store, and did yretty well for some time, but 
eventually failed. He afterward opened a place 
to retail liquor by the glass—a rum-shop—and 
in time became wealthy and built hima palace 
in the neighborhood of this or that man who has 
made his money by selling tape, or gambling in 
stocks. Does the tape-man or stock-gambler 
visit Mr. Bitters? No! they will drink at his 
expense ‘‘ down-town,” but they do not know 
hin above Grand street. This they call aristo- 
cracy, and this is the distinction on the side of 
money; and where that is not, the instinct of the 
species is not so hardly taxed, for Poverty wears 
its own badge. 

But I am wandering upon a subject which may 
not interest you, and must therefore assume my 
position as soon as possible. I have told you 
how I considered myself the victim of destiny, 
and have also given you some insight into the 
perplexities of my early life, which I assure you 
have clung to me to the present day. By what 
I have already said, you can draw the picture of 
a destined man, and therefore I will come at 
once to the grand climax of my existence where 
the “‘ Old Scratch” exceeded himself. 

I had reached my twenty-fifth birth-day, and 
by tolerable economy and industry, had accumu- 
lated about five thousand dollars worth of pro- 
perty. I had secured it in stocks, and was mak- 
ing great calculations that the remaining thread 
of my existence would be pretty evenly spun 
out, particularly as I wasa bachelor, and had 
every prospect of remaining so as far as my own 
inclinations went. I was no lady’s man, and 
from the ill luck that attended the matrimonial 
transactions of several of my friends, I had made 
up my mind to remain in a state of “ single- 
blessedness,” at least until I saw some better 
reasons for changing my state than the induce- 
ments that surrounded me. 

It happened that shortly after I had completed 
my twenty-fifth year aforesaid, while ona visit to 
a friend, [ became acquainted with a tolerably 
good looking young woman—a second or third 
cousin of my friend’s wife—with whom, by some 
means or other—magnetism or destiny—lI felt a 
desire to become more intimate than I was war- 
ranted in being at first sight; and ascertaining 
that she was regularly lodged as part and parcel 











of my friend’s family, it somehow or other pro- 
duced on my part another visit, which certainly 
did appear somewhat singular, particularly as I 
had been a stranger in the house for three years 
preceding. And from this second visit arose an 
occasion for another, and another, until my cour- 
age grew to such magnitude that | ventured to 
solicit the pleasure of Miss Katy’s company to 
the theatre. She went! The play was Romeo 
and Juliet, and so far was I carried away by the 
illusion of the scene that when the play ended I 
found myself sitting with one of Miss Katy’s 
hands clasped in both of my own, and when I 
looked into her face, her cheeks crimsoned like 
cherries, and I felt that she acknowledged the 
sentiment by an almost imperceptible pressure of 
her little fat, chubby fingers. I was lost! 

Shall I say more? Shall I go on and tell all 
the tender meetings that followed this mute de- 
claration? Shall | write pages of common-sense 
to convince you how we billed and cooed, and said 
soft things, and acted all manner of tenderness ? 
Shall I tell you how I wooed and won, and the 
rapture I felt when I was permitted to know the 
day that was to shine upon the consummation of 
our bliss, and the slow-creeping pace of time 
that so lazily dragged after him the expected 
hour? No! for your imagination can picture 
all such scenes more effectively than I can tell 
you. Suffice it that at the expiration of three 
months from our first meeting we were married ! 

Well, for six months, I can assure you we 
“lived in clover.” There was not a wish of 
Katy’s that was not gratified, which of course 
produced nothing but honey—consequently we 
continually reveled in sweets. Some envious 
spirit in the air, however, had observed our hap- 
piness, which resolved him to place a serpent in 
our Eden. 

Sitting in my parlor one afternoon, congratu- 
lating myself upon my good fortune, and forming 
plans for the future, I was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant announcing Mr. Bond. Now 
if there is, or ever was, a class of men in the 
world whom I have a horror of, it is that class 
known as lawyers. I never had much respect 
for their consciences, and have heard strong in- 
sinuations against their possessing that fine in- 
gredient of the soul. for 


“Your lank-jawed hungry judge will dine upon'’t, 
And hang the guiltless rather than eat his mutton cold.” 


W hat do you suspect now was the errahd of this 
Bond? No, I was not in debt; I never owed a 
man five minutes in my life. I had assaulted no 
one, and never had consulted *‘ one of his tribe” 
on any occasion. I had never wittingly commit- 
ted any act to draw upon my head the terrible 
malediction, if not maltreatment, of that dread- 
ful fiend, the Law. What in the name of Moses 
hadI done! You might guess, now, till dooms- 
day, and never be wiser; so I may as well put 
you into the secret at once, as to let you ‘“‘cudgel 
your brains” to find out what would have puzzled 
a mesmeriser. 

In the politest manner possible Mr. Bond in- 
formed me that he had received instructions to 
commence a suit against me in the Supreme 
Court for Breach of Promise ! 

Breach of Promise! By the old Harry! but I 
came near exploding with merriment. Why, I 
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never had spoken to a woman in my life before I | sides, and to stare the defendant out of cdunten- 
saw my wife, with the exception of my mother, | ance, found, although I could not, a marvelous 
my sisters, and two or three old aunts. Oh, the! sight of fun in the examination of witnesses, the 
fellow must be joking, thought 1, and so I con- | small-beer wit of my opponent’s attorney, and 
cluded to ask him at whose complaint I was to|the wonderful sagacity of the court. It was 
be prosecuted. ‘Mr. Johnson’s,” said the law- | proved satisfactorily to the learned gentlemen 
yer. ‘ Not Sam Johnson?” asked I; ‘I do not; who composed the court, that my Katy had, on 
recollect ever making any promises to Sam. I | divers occasions, given much encouragement to 
Mr. Sam Johnson, and that the complainant was 


once told him he was not fit to carry —” 
* You do not understand me,” said Bond, ‘the ; in the possession of letters from defendant that 





suit is brought against your wife, Mr. R., for 
having promised at sundry times, verbally, and 
by letter, to become the wife of Mr. Johnson. 
The damages are laid at ten thousand dollars, 
though he informs me that he is not ambitious to 
make a public affair of it, if you are disposed to 
compromise in a reasonable manner.” 

I saw through it all—a base scheme to extort 
money from me; but I kept cool—very cool, and 
I have not the slightest recollection of kicking 
the fellow down stairs, though when I had be- 
come a little more calm—a little more to myself, 
I — that the gentleman of the law had van- 
ished. 





left it beyond a!doubt. Several of them were 
read, and I must confess that their warmth created 
a singular sensation about the throat, and were 
far from being as agreeable as warm feet in Feb- 
ruary. I need not recite to you the contents of 
them all, for the following, written about six 
months prior to our marriage, will answer very 
well as a sample of the lot—it is here verbatim : 

“* Deer Sam—I can apreshate yure feelins on 
the subjec of our marage, and asure you that i 
am in as much haistfor the consurmation as you 
am. only i haint got no weddin close made up, 
and must ask you to wate till the fust of next 
munth when i will be reddy to be ures with all 





The succeeding half hour I spent in the most | my hart and sole. Round as a ring that aint no 
profound thought, at the expiration of which I | end so is my luve to you my friend. from yure 
rang the bell for my wife, and waited patiently |own Katy till deth.” 
another half hour for her to answer it. | Inthe face of this eloquent document what 


She came at last, with a look full of good na-|could I do? It was prima facie evidence of an 
ture, and an excuse for absence. She sat down | intention on the part of Katy to become the law- 
ful wife of Sam Johnson. J was completely 


beside me, and I gazed into her placid features to 
ascertain if possible, the presence of deceit or | nonplused, and would not at that moment have 
regret. I meta look of perfect tranquility that | given a pin whether the verdict was rendered for 
at once seemed to assure me that the visit of | plaintiff or defendant. My wife wept all the 
Bond arose from some mistake on his part, or| time, and once vehemently denied that she had 
through the desire for a joke on the part of some jever entertained a thought of becoming Mrs. 
roguish friend. I had a great mind not to men-4 Johnson; but the plaintiff's counsel shook that 
tion the affair to Katy, but on reflection I con- | fatal letter at the court, and in an instant the last 
cluded it would be best. 1 therefore narrated to| stronghold of our defence vanished, and it be- 
her as briefly as possible my interview with Bond, | came evident that Katy had forsaken Johnson 
without once looking in her face, and after I had| for me solely on account of my five thousand 
concluded. I waited a moment or two to hear/dollars. Then, sir, all the love that I bore her 
what answer she would make, and not meeting | turned t6 gall, the bitterness of which was in- 
with any reply, I turned my eyes upon her with | creased by adding to the damning evidence of 
a look of inquiry, and found that she was in| her guilt that horrid letter whose literary merits 
iears. 'I had no reason to be proud of. J became dis- 
Could I upbraid? No! The strongest battery | gusted, and forbade Katy’s counsel’s making any 
that a woman can array against the reproaches of |defence. The Court urged it upon me, but] was 
manistears. They render a fortress impregnable, | stubborn-headed, and declared my intention of 
and no force that can be brought against it is of | letting it go to the jury as soon as possible, for I 
more avail than to swear ata tempest. Several | felt assured that I was to be victimised—it was 
times did I attempt to question Katy respecting | my luck—I recognized the old fiend whom for 
the affair, and as often did my spirit fail me, and | five years before I had reason to believe had for- 
the interview ended with my kissing her, and a| gotten me—who had spread his gloomy wings 
declaration that I considered myself the victim of | over the cradle of my infancy, and had clouded 
a plot to extort money, and I declared myself de- | my spirit in darkness since the moment when I 
termined to treat the subject, as well as the au- | first crept over the door-sill of my parents’ domi- 
thors of it, with contempt. We were happy for |cil. J would not battle against fate, so in stub- 
a few days longer, holding out courageously | born silence I waited for the denouement of the 
against every attempt to intimidate me, until at | trying scene. 


last imagination refused to aid me further, and I| The judge submitted the case to the jury, 
was forced to yield to the crowd of circumstances | charging that in similar instances the damages 
are always in its discretion; and that it had the 


that thrust themselves upon me—in fact the | 
clouds began to gather so fast, that I was com- | right, in fixing the amount, to take into conside- 
pelled to employ counsel, and before I was half ration the nature of the defence set up. That 
ready to spring from beneath the avalanche that|in the case before him no defence had been 
threatened to overwhelm me, the court set, and | made, and it appeared from the testimony that 
my case was the first on the docket. defendant had promised marriage. and afterward 

The opening was rich, and the multitude who | had deserted plaintiff, without just cause; and 
assembled to hear the learned opinions on both ' consequently the jury would be justified in giv- 
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ing exemplary damages. The judge also com- 
mented at length upon the testimony, and ex- 
pressed a decided opinion in favor of the plain- 
tiffon all the questions of fact submitted to their 
decision. The promise on the part of defendant 
was clearly proved, &c., &c. 

The judge’s charge was brief and to the point, | 
the jury left the court, and in half an hour re- | 
turned with—damages $5000! Just what I ex- | 

ected. Had I been worth it, the verdict would | 
nave been for the full amount claimed ; but they 
knew I was worth the amount rendered, in avail- 
able funds, and they were bound, as men of 
honor, to give ‘‘ exemplary damages.” A mist 
came over my eyes, and I could see nothing but 
the triumphant gleaming of Johnson’s counten- | 
ance. Katy had fainted, and one of the clerks 
had thrown a pitcher of water in her face—I 
wished it had been the entire ocean. She was 
not Katy now—nothing but Kate, for all the | 
milk of my fond affection had curdled—I loathed 
her as heartily as I once loved her, and casting 
upon her a look of detestation, as she lay with 
the cold water dripping from her pale features, 
and upon Johnson an expression of hatred and 
contempt, I rushed from the court like a mad 
man. Several friends surrounded me, andadvised 
me to move fora new trial, but I turned a deaf 
ear to all theirarguments. I had just twenty dol- 
Jars in my pocket, so instead of giving one) 
thought of my wife, or of looking toward my | 
home, I took the shortest possible rout to the 
steamboat dock, and in five minutes after I had 
my passage paid, and was on my way to New 
York. 

I have been here, sir, ten years, and have 
managed to gain a precarious existence by re- 
porting for the papers. Last week I heard from 
my wile. Five, years ago she obtained a divorce, | 
and in one month afterward was Mrs. Johnson, | 
with an interest in my five thousand dollars. 
One year afterward, she was a lone woman again, 
for Johnson was in the State prison fog forgery. 
Two years later Mrs. J. was a beggar—she. had 
invested Johnson’s property in a fog speculation, 
and lost everything. Last week I sent her anony- 
mously five dollars to get coal to keep herself 
from freezing, and now I can wrap my tattered 
cloak about me, and exclaim, Verily I have had 
my revenge! 

There, sir, you have so much of my life; how 
it will end, God only knows; but I put my trust 
in his benevolence, and through that [ ain en- 
couraged to hope that the fiend who has been at 
my heels since my birth, will not be permitted 
to follow me into the grave. Good morning. 





RAAAAA 


BOTTLE. | 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, | 


FLYING 


BY 


THE 


«‘[ wave been a traveler, sir; a great traveler,” | 
said the Hermit. “It was my fortune, when! 
about five-and-twenty, to sail to the Indian Seas. | 
We dropped anchor close to one of the islands | 
to be found in those blissful waters. I went 
ashore, and everything about me seemed new 
and strange, but beautiful, very beautiful. I had 
wandered from my party, and was alone in a 
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field overgrown with hyacinths, when a bottle 
suddenly sprang up beneath my foot; and as | 
walked, the bottle—a black wine bottle, no more 
—hopped, hopped like a bird, before me. I ran 
after it; but the faster I ran, the quicker it hop- 
ped. At length, mustering all my strength, I ran 
until I fairly ran the bottle down. Then smell- 
ing at its mouth, for there was no cork in it, I 
smelt a most delicious odour; I° raised the bottle 
to my lips, and drank. Instantly my hands 
seemed riveted around the vessel, and two wings 
sprang from the sides of the bottle. Ina mo- 
ment, [ was raised from the earth. I tried to let 
go the bottle, but my hands were as a part of it; 
and still the bottle flew and flew like an eagle to 
the sun; and I swooned, and knew no more un- 
til awoke in a region which the inhabitants 
told me was the kingdom of As-you-like. 

‘*T looked about me, and I could have sworn 
thit I was in some street in London; for in my 
boyhood, I had once visited that wonderful and 
wicked city, taken thither by my grandfather. 
The houses were familiar to me; the character of 
the people, their clothes, nay, their language— 
all seemed known to me: but when I said as 
much, the worthy folks about we smiled at my 
delusion; and further, when I told them the 
story of the bottle, they shook their heads, and 
said they doubted not I should soon discover my 
mistake. AndverysoonIdidso. That [should 
know the language of the people of As-you- 
like as perfectly as themselves was only a part 
of the mystery of the bottle. I had drunk it 
from its mouth. 

“It was plain that I was considered a curiosi- 
ty by the folks, who, indeed, looked upon me 
with that sort of pity and forbearance which I 
have known displayed by soft-hearted people to- 
ward a Hottentot. It was plain they felt that I 
had much in common with them all, but was 
nevertheless of a much lower degree of sensi- 
bility and intelligence. It is right, however, that 
| should confess that this opinion arose from my 
own coarse habits—from my education, and my 
manners contracted in my previous life. Tome, 
they seemed the simplest, the most foolish of 
created things; whilst, as I afterwards discover- 
ed, they at times looked upon me with so much 
aversion, that, had they not been the tenderest, 
the gentlest people in the world, they would 
have cast me forth to perish in the streets. But 
[ am forgetting myself, I am falling‘ into the 
common talk of the world about us: it was im- 
possible that even a dog should perish in the 
streets of As-you-like. 

‘Before I descend to my own particular ad- 
ventures in that glorious region, I will endeavor 
to give you some idea of its government, its re- 
ligion, its laws, and the social habits of its peo- 
ple. Pardon me, sir,” said the Hermit, wiping 
his eyes and emptying his glass, “ but I cannot 
touch upon this theme, without feeling my heart 
melt like butter in my body. Whilst I talk of 
As-you-like, my spirits sink; 1 am heavy, to 
very dumpishness.” 

Pausing a moment, and clearing his throat, the 
Hermit proceeded. 

“And first, sir, for the order of government. 
As-you-like is a monarchy ; a limited monarchy. 
At the time I dwelt there, the crown was worn 























by King Abdomen, almost the greatest man that 
ever walked. His natural accomplishments were 
many: he was held to make a more melodious 
sneeze than any man in the universe. He inven- 
ted buttons, the people of As-you-like before his 
time tying their clothes about them with strings. 
He also invented quart goblets. He was the son 
of King Stubborn, known as the King of the 
Shortwools. 

“ After the king came the nobility: that is, the 
men who had shown themselves better than other 
men, and whose virtues were worked into their 
titles, 

“‘ Thus there was the Duke of Lovingkindness; 
the Marquis of Sensibility ; the Earl of Tender- 
heart; the Baron of Hospitality, and so forth, 
Touching, too, was the heraldry of As-you-like. 
The royal arms were charity healing a bruised 
lamb, with the legend Dieu et paix. And then 
for the coach-panels of the aristocracy, I have 
stood by the hour, at holyday times, watching 
them; and tears have crept into my eyes, and 
my heart has softened under their delicious in- 
fluence. There were no lions, griffins, panthers, 
lynxes—no swords or daggers—no short verbal 
incitements to man-quelling. Oh, no! One no- 
bleman would have for his bearings a large 
wheaten loaf, with the legend—Ask and have. 
Another would havea hand bearing a purse, with 
the question—Who lacks? Another would have 
a truckle-bed painted on his panels, with the 
words— To the tired and footsore. Another would 
display some comely garment, with—New clothes 
for rags. Oh! I could go through a thousand of 
such bearings, all with the prettiest quaintness, 
showing the soft, fleshly heart of the nobleman, 
and inviting, with all the brief simplicity of true 
tenderness, the hungry, the poor, the weary, and 
the sick, to come, feed, and be comforted. And 
these men were of the nobility of As-you-like; 
nor was there even a dog to show his democratic 
teeth at them. : 

“‘The church was held in deepest reverence. 
Happy was the man who, in his noon-day walk, 
should meet a bishop; for it was held by him as 
an omen of every manner of good fortune. This 
beautiful superstition arose, doubtless, from the 
love and veneration paid by the people to the 
ministers of religion, who from their tenderness, 
their piety, their affection toward their flocks, 
were looked upon as the very porters to heaven. 
The love of the people placed in the hands of 
their bishops heaps and heaps of money; but as 
quickly as it was heaped, was it scattered again 
by the ministers of the faith, who were thus per- 
aH 8 4 preaching goodness and charity at the 
hearths of the poor, and the poor every hour 
lifting up their hands and blessing them. It was 
enough that the bishops were thus toilsome in 
their outdoor work of good; but in the making 
of new laws and amending of old ones, they 
showed the sweetness, and, in the truest sense, 
the greatness of the human spirit. During my 
stay in As-you-like, what we should cal the 
House of Lords, but what in that country was 
called the House of Virtues, debated on what 
some of their lordships deemed a very pretty 
case to go to war upon; and sooth to say, for a 
time, the House of Virtues seemed to forget that 
active benevolence which had heretofore been 
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its moving principle. Whereupon the bishops 
one by one arose, and from their lips there flow- 
ed such heavenly music—in their eyes there 
sparkled such apostolic tears, that all the mem- 
bers of the House of Virtues rose, and with one 
accord fell to embracing one another, and called 
all the world their brothers, and vowed they 
would talk away the misunderstanding between 
themselves and neighbors; they would not shed 
blood, they would not go to war. 

*« And this was ever after called the peace of 
the bishops. 

“ The second deliberative assembly was called 
the House of Workers. Noman could be one 
of these, who had not made known to the world 
his wisdom—his justice—his worship of truth 
for truth’s sake. No worker was returned upon 
the mere chance of his fitness. He must be 
known as an out-door worker for the good of his 
fellow-men, before he could be sent, an honored 
member, to the House. The duty of the assem- 
bly was to make laws; and as these were to be 
made for all men, it was the prime endeavor and 
striving of the workers to write them in the 
plainest words, in the briefest meaning. They 
would debate and work for a whole day—they 
always assembled with clear heads and fresh 
spirits every morning at nine—to enshrine their 
wisdom in the fewest syllables. And whereas, 
here with us we give our children Goody Two 
Shoes and Jack and the Bean Stalk, as the easiest 
and simplest lessons for their tender minds to 
fasten on, in As-you-like the little creatures read 
the Abridgment of the Statutes for their first 
book ; so clear, so lucid, so direct was it in its 
meaning and its purpose. 

«‘ Nevertheless, as there were some dull and 
giddy folk, who, after all the labor of the House 
of Workers, could or would not know the laws, 
there were certain meek and loving-kind profes- 
sors called goodmen guides, answering to our 
attorneys, whose delight it was, for the very 
smallest imaginable sum, to interpret and make 
known the power and beauty of the sta‘utes. 
And whereas, among us, physicians and surgeons 
—may the spirits of charity and peace conse- 
crate their fire-sides !—set apart a portion of the 
day to feel the pulse of stricken poverty, to com- 
fort and solace the maimed and wasting poor— 
so in As-you-like, did these goodmen guides give 
a part of their time to the passionate and ignorant, 
advising them to abstain from the feverish tur- 
moil of law; showing them how suspense would 
bake their blood and eat their hearts, and wear 
and weigh down man’s noble spirit. And thus, 
these goodmen guides would, I may say, with a 
silken string, lead men back to content and neigh- 
borly adjustment. When men could pay for 
such counsel, they paid a moderate cor: ; when 
they were poor, they were advised, as by the free 
benevolence of the mediator. 

“ The people of As-you-like had, a thousand 
years or so before, waged war with other nations. 
There could be no doubt of it, for the cannon 
still remained. I saw whatat one time had been 
the arsenal. There were several pfeces of artil- 
Jery; the swallows had built their nests under 
their very mouths. As I will not disguise any- 
thing, I own there were a few persons who, 
when a war was talked of, the war so happily 
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prevented by the bishops, strutted and looked big, | like saddle-leather, that in past centuries had 
and with swollen cheeks gabbled about glory ;| been living custom-house officers and excisemen. 
but they were smiled at for their simplicity—ad-| ‘* There were prisons in As-you-like, in which 
vised, corrected by the dominant reason of the/| the idle and the vicious were made to work, and 
country, and, after a time, confessed themselves | taught the wickedness, the very folly of guilt. 
to be very much ashamed of their past folly. | As the state, however, with paternal love, watch- 
‘* Perhaps the manner in which the As-you- | ed, I may say it, at the very cradles of the poor, 
likeans transacted business was strange ; it may | —teaching the pauper, as he grew, a self-respon- 
appear incredible. I was never more surprised | sibility; showing to him right and wrong, not 
than when I first overheard two men dealing for| permitting him to grow up with, at best, an odd, 
a horse. One was a seller of horses, the other | vague notion, a mere guess at black and white,— 
seemed a comfortable yeoman. ‘ Thatis a pretty there were few criminals. The state did not ex- 
nag of yours,’ said the yeoman. ‘ Pretty enough | pose its babies—for the poor were its children— 
outside,’ said the horse-dealer. ‘I will give you| to hang them when men. 
ten lumps for it,’ said the farmer (the Jump signi-| “So dear were the wants of the poor to the 
fying our pound). ‘No, you shall not,’ answer- | rulers of ws-you-like, that, on one occasion, in a 
ed the horse-dealer; ‘ for the nag shys, and stum- | year of scarcity, the monarch sold all his horses 
bles, and is touched a little in the wind. Never-|—the beautiful cattle went at 70,000 /umps—and 
theless, the thing is worth four lumps.’—* You | laid out the money in building school-rooms and 
have said it” cried the yeoman. ‘I have said | finding teachers for pauper babies. 
it,’ answered the horse-dealer. Understand, that} ‘And the state, believing man to be something 
this is the only form of oath—if I may so call it—| more than a thing of digestion, was always sur- 
in As-you-like. ‘You have said it” ‘I have} rounding the people with objects of loveliness, 
said it.’ Such is the most solemn protestation| so that a sense of the beautiful might be with 
among all people, from the king to the herdsman. | them even as the color of their blood, and thus 








‘** The shops in As-you-like are very beautiful. 
All the goods are labeled at a ceitain price. 
You want, let us say, a pair of stockings. You 
enter the shop. The common salutation is 
* Peace under this roof-—and the shopkeeper an- 
swers— Peace at your home.’ You look at the 
stockings, and laying down the money, take the 
cape and depart. The tradesman never bends 

is back in thankfulness until his nose touches 
the counter; he is no spasm of politeness; not 
he; you would think him the buyer and not the 
seller. I remember being particularly astonished 
at what I thought the ill-manners of a tradesman, 
to whom told my astonishment. ‘ W hat, friend,’ 
he said, ‘should Ido? My neighbor wants a 
fire-shovel—I sell a fire-shovel. lf I ought to 
fling so many thanks at him for buying the fire- 
shovel, should he not first thank me for being 
here with fire-shovels to sell? Politeness, friend 
—as you call it—may be very well; but I should 
somehow suspect the wholesale dealer in it. 
Where I should carry away so much politeness, 
I should fear I had short weight.’ A strange 
people, you must own, these As-you-likeans. 

** Taxation was light, for there was no man 
idle in As-you-like. Indeed, there was but one 
tax: it was called the truth-tax; and for this rea- 
son. Every man gave in an account of his 
wealth and goods, and paid in proportion to his 
substance. There had been other taxes, but al] 
these were merged into this one tax, by a solemn 
determination of the House of Virtues. ‘ Since 
Providence has given to us the greatest measure 
of its gifts, it has thereby made us the chancelors 
to poorer men.” Upon this avowed principle, 
the one tax was made. ‘Would it not be the 
trick of roguery to do otherwise” they said. 
*Should we not blush to see the ploughman 
sweating at his task, knowing that, squared by 
his means, he paid more than we? Should we 
not feel the rebbers of the man—not the Virtues 
banded together to protect him? And thus, there 
was but onetax. In former ages there had been 
many ; for { was shown in the national museum 
of As-you-like,several mummies,dry and colored 


inight soften and elevate the spirit of man, and 
teach him true gentleness out of his very admira- 
tion of the works of his fellow. Hence, the 
museums and picture-galleries, and abbeys and 
churches were all thrown open to the people, 
who always seemed refined, subdued by the em- 
anations of loveliness around them. 

‘« There were very many rich people in As- 
you-like, but I never knew them to be thought a 
bit the better off for their money. They were 
thought fortunate—no more. They were looked 
upon as men, who having put into a lottery, had 
had the luck to draw a prize. As for the poor, 
they were always treated with a softness of man- 
ner that surprised me. The poorman in As-you- 
like seemed privileged by his poverty. Heseem- 
ed to have a stronger claim to the sympathies of 
those, in worldly substance, over him. Had a 
rich man talked brutally, or domineered over, or 
ill-used a pauper in As-you-like, he would have 
been looked upon as we look upon a man who 
beats a woman. There was thought to be a mo- 
tal cowardice in the act that made its doer despi- 
cable. Hence, it was as common in As-you-like 
| to see the rich man first touch his hat to the poor, 
|as with us for the pauper to make prekminary 
homage to wealth. Then, in As-you-like, no 
man cared to disguise the smallness of his means. 
To call a man a pauper was no more than with 
| us tosay his eyesare gray orhazel. And though 
|there were poor men, there was no famishing 
| creature, no God's image, sitting with his bony, 
idle hands before him, like a maniac in a cage; 
brutalized, maddened by the world’s selfishness. 

‘For ten years I lived in As-you-like. Ten 
happy years. I married, became a father, and—” 

“And what ?”—we asked of the Hermit,— 
*‘ what made you leave so blessed a spot ?” 

“«@ was one day in my garden, strolling about, 
while they were laying dinner. JI paused to look 
at my melon-bed, when out hopped the black 
bottle. Without a thought I ran after it—wo is 
me that I did so!—and caught itin my grasp. I 
felt the bottle mount; I became instantly dizzy, 
and I know not what passed, but whe In came to 
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myself, I was lying on a truss of straw in an 
English farm-yard.” 

‘A most extraordinary adventure,” said we. 

** Yes, I’ve seen a few things in my time,” said 
the Hermit,—*« but they must remain for future 
talk between us.” 


ees 


THE PENITENT. J 


Ou, mother church! within thy porch, 
A suppliant poor, I bend, 

I seek for consolation 
And the peace that has no end,— 

The peace of God! which passeth all 
That man can comprehend. 


With contrite heart and humble, 
I seek thy open door, 

As some storm-beaten mariner 
A safe and tranquil shore, 

Where winds can drive and billows toss 
His fragile bark no more. 


In the fair days, gone forever, 
The holy hope was mine 

To guard, among thy priesthood, 
The worship of thy shrine, 

To break the sacramental bread, 
And pour the blessed wine. 


But the world’s gay face allured me 
To devious paths afar,} 

And I left thy quiet precincts 
For life's incessant jar, 

And followed false and fickler flames 
And not thy deathless star! 


Oh mother-church ! receive me 
In mercy to thy breast, 

That I may look with tearful eyes 
On my eternal rest— 

Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest. 


For, tired of gauds and follies, 
My heart repentant turns— 
As an infant for its mother 
In wailing sorrow yearns— 
To the light which on thy altar 
With heavenly lustre burns! 





WILLIAM TELL SAVING BAUMGARTEN. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


WE cannot give a more appropriate explanation 
of the first plate in the present number, than by 
an extract from Schiller’s play of William Tell. 
The subject is from the first scene of the first act, 
which displays the magnificent rocky shores of 
the Lake of Four Cantons, opposite the Schwytz. 
There is a chorus of fishermen and hunters, 
which is interrupted by indications of an ap- 
proaching storm, and Conrad Baumgarten rushes 
in breathless, and implores the ferryman to take 
him across the lake, as he is pursued by the 
riders of the imperial magistrate, whom he has 
slain in defence of his wife and his honor. In 
the absence of the police every German has the 
right to defend himself in his own house against 
violence. The storm increases, while he seeks 
to explain his situation ; 





‘*E’en while we speak, oh God, the moments pass!” 


he exclaims. 

In vain do the bystanders urge upon the ferry- 
man to take the brave man over; but he refuses. 
“Look,” he replies, “‘ how the tempest gathers 
with threatning clouds. You must wait.” 

‘“‘ Great God!” exclaims Baumgarten, ‘I can- 
not wait. The least delay is death.” 

The ferryman insists that he cannot steer 
against the wind and waves, and in spite of the 
entreaties of Baumgarten, who embraces his 
knees as he. exclaims, “So help you God, as 
you take pity on me!” he still resolutely refuses, 
though the bystanders join their voices in behalf 
of the fugitive. ‘He is a father, and has wife 
and children.” ; 

The ferryman replies that he also has a life to 
lose, and wife and children at home, but would 
willingly save the good man’s life, if there were 
the show of possibility. _ 

The remainder of the scene we will give in its 
dramatic form : 

Baum. [Still on his knees.] So must I fall into the ene- 

my’s hand— 
The shore of rescue near—before my face. 
There lies it: Ican reach it with my eyes ; 
Across my voice’s sound can penetrate ; 
There is the boat would carry me across; 
And I must lie here, helpless, and despond. 


Kuont. See, who comes there ? 
Wernt. It is Tell, from Buerglen. 

{Enter TELL, with his cross-bow. 
Tetu. Who is the man that here for succor begs ? 


Kvont. A man of Alzell, who, to save his honor, 
Has slain the Vogt of Rossberg, Wolfenschiessen. 
He begs the ferryman to take him over, 

But he will not, because he fears the storm. 

Rvopt. There’s Tell, he plies the oar as well as J, 

Will bear me witness if I dare attempt it. 


[Violent peals of thunder, with rushing of waters. 


What! rush into the very jaws of hell? 
That none would do, unless beside himself. 
TELL. The brave man is the last to think of self; 
Put trust in God, and succor the distress’d. 
Rvoprt. When save in port ’tis easy to advise. 
There is the boat, and there the lake. But try’t. 
TELL. The sea hath mercy, but the Landvogt none. 
Try’t, ferryman ! 
SHEPHERDs and Hunters. Save him! save him! save him! 
Rvopt. And were’t my brother and my own lov’d child 
It cannot be; ’tis Simon and Jude’s day ; 
Then the lake roars, and will demand its victim. 
TELL. No good effect can come of idle talk; 
Time presses, and we must assist this man. 
Speak, ferryman, will you put off? 
Rvopl. Not I. 
Tet. In God's name be it, then! Come, bring the boat, 
I willattempt it with my own weak powers. 
Kvont. Ha! brave Tell! 
Wenrni. That’s like the good, bold hunter. 
Baum. You are my saviour—my good angel, Tell. 
TeLi. I can deliver you from the Landvogt's power: 
There is but One can rule the raging storm ; 
But better fall into the hands of God 
Than into those of men. 
(To the shepherd.) Comrade, console 
Mywife, if aught of human should befal me. 
I have but done what I could not bunt do. 
Kvont. [To the fisherman.] You are a master-steersman, 
yet what Tell 
Ventures to do, that you dare not attempt. 
Rvopt. Far better men than I must yield to Tell. 
There are not two like HI in all the mountains. 
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Wenrnt. [Has climed the rock.] Now he puts off. God 
help thee, my brave swimmer! 
See how the frail boat pitches on the waves. 

Kvont. [On the beach.] The waves dash over it. I see’t 

no more. 
Yet, stop—there ’tis again. With powerful arm 
The brave man works it through the foaming lake. 

Serr. The Landvogt’s riders come on galloping. 

Kvoni. My God! they’re here! ’Twas help in time of 

need. 

The riders rush in, enraged at the escape of 
their victim, and the biting remarks of the pea- 
sants; one of them exclaims— 

You shall pay dearly forit. Kill their herds, 
Pull down their huts, burn, slay, destroy them all! 

They ride off, and the scene closes with the 
lamentations of the shepherds and fishermen. 


A MIDNIGHT INVITATION. 
* Lunnum is the Devil.”—OLp Sona. 


Dvurtne my novicia‘e in the office of Mr. Latitat, 
in King’s Bench Walk, Temple, I became ac- 
quainted with a young man, who was managing 
clerk to an attorney in the neighborhood. Our 
acquaintance commenced at a tavern in Fleet- 
street, where I was in the habit of taking my 
quotidian chop or steak, and though he was my 
senior by several years, I contracted a friendship 
for him which, luckily, I had never cause to 
regret. I say luckily, because I have now grown 
older and more cautious, and should certainly 
not look for chums in a tavern. 

Philip Harvey (for such was his name) was a 
very intelligent fellow, a good scholar, and pos- 
sessed of considerable learning; but he was, to 
use the words of Chaucer, “‘ as modest asa young 
maiden,” and these qualities were never perceived 
by the superficial observer. One thing, however, 
which I had always looked upon as a drawback, 
must be told of my friend: he was,—ah me! 
how much I dread to tell it—an obdurate bache- 
lor, one whom the celibacy-loving Anthony W ood 
might have idolized: and though at the time of 
our first acquaintance he was in his twenty-sixth 
year, an age at which most young men begin at 
least to talk of that blissful state, he always heard 
of matrimony, not with abhorrence but with ab- 
solute terror. 

Poor Harvey had been left an orphan at a 
tender age, and he and his brother, who was 
three years younger than himself, were, after 
being sent to school by a distant relation, turned 
out in the world to seek their fortunes; the eldest 
having been articled to an attorney, while his 
brother, with some difficulty, procured a situation 
as clerk in the counting-house of a merchant in 
Mincing-lane, from whose employment he was, 
however, soon discharged for dishonesty 

This was a dreadful shock to Philip; and he 
who had at one time consoled himself with the 
reflection that he was not left alone in the world, 
now almost wished that he had no brother. With 
some difficulty he procured a situation as cap- 
tain’s clerk for the unfortunate boy, and then 
steadily applied himself to the duties of his pro- 
fession. His assiduity and attention obtained for 
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him the esteem and confidence of his a 
and he would have been happy but for the 
thoughts of his brother, who turned outa thorough 
scoundrel, and caused him a world of uneasiness. 

Not to tire the reader with a relation of all the 
pranks of this graceless fellow, it will be sufficient 
to say, that he rapidly sunk lower and lower in 
vice, and became a finished vagabond. No one, 
says Juvenal, ever became suddenly very base ; 
but the rapidity with which men pass from bad 
to worse has often been remarked. All at once 
he disappeared, and his brother’s purse, which 
hail been so constantly drained, was no longer 
exposed to his repeated attacks. Philip knew 
not what had become of him, but though he would 
have been relieved by the news of his death, he 
was uneasy while in ignorance of his fate. 

Philip Harvey kept a good library of books at 
his lodgings, and spent his evenings in study ; 
and although the good people with whom he 
lodged smiled at his sedate habits, his old-fash- 
ioned way, as they termed it, they admired his 
quiet and unobtrusive manner. Those hours 
which many young men in large cities generally 
spend in the taverns and theatres, were devoted 
to the perusal of the best authors in the ancient 
and modern languages; but his thoughts often 
wandered from them to his abandoned brother. 

But let it not be supposed that Philip Harvey 
was asour and taciturn fellow. He loved a joke, 
and his wit was brilliant: he might have ‘“ set 
the table in a roar,” but he was not fond of 
feasting! he was not unsocial, but he abhorred 
“*company.” 

One cold winter’s night, when the snow was 
on the ground, our bachelor lay snugly in his 
warm bed awake and thoughtful. During the 
day, I had joked him on his anti-matrimonial no- 
tions, which he parried with his usual dexterity. 
He was now ruminating on that conversation. 

* Ah!” said he, mentally, ‘’t is a fine dream 
to be sure, and it has entailed much misery on 
better and wiser men than myself; but are not 
these things a warning to those who come after 
them? Comfort, indeed! it ’s impossible. No 
time for study or reflection.” 

At this momenta hasty step sounded in the 
street under his window, and the watchman baw!- 
ed ‘* Half-past one?” 

“ Ah!” said Harvey, “‘there’s some unhappy 
wight disturbed out of a sound sleep by the cries 
of his wife, who threatens him with an addition 
to his already numerous family—celibacy for 
ever!” 

His soliloquy was cut short by a violent ring 
at the street-door bell, to which, at that hour, as 
might be supposed, the servant did not pay prompt 
attention. It was repeated again and again, when 
a window was thrown up, and the ringer was 
asked who he wanted. 

‘*«T want to see Mr. Harvey immediately,” re- 
plied the disturber ; ** pray wake him at once— 
every minute is of consequence.” 

* My rascal of a brother!” exclaimed Philip, 
as he reluctantly turned out of bed, having dis- 
tinctly heard the conversation below. ‘ What 
the devil can he want at this hour? Could not 
he wait till the morning?’ And then he began 
to utter sundry anti-fraternal threats between his 
teeth, which chattered like a pair of castanets. 
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" At length he descended, and beheld in the hall, 
which the servant had taken care not to leave 
after she had acquainted him with the message, 
a very suspicious looking personage, wrapped up 
to the chin in an old white great coat. 

‘Is your name Harvey, sir?” inquired the 
messenger, keeping his broad brimmed hat on, 
from under which a pair of large black eyes, 
luminous as an owl’s, gleamed with a most sin- 
ister expression. 

** Yes,” replied our bachelor, yawning ; ** what, 
in the name of all that ’s abominable, do you 
want with me at this unseasonable hour?” 

** Your brother ’s at the point of death!” said 
the man in a serious tone: * and he has sent me 
to beg that you will come and forgive him be- 
fore he die!” 

Poor Harvey was thunderstruck. His brother’s 
wicked courses were forgotten, and he mechani- 
cally hurried on his great coat without asking 
another question. In less than five minutes he 
was in the street with his sinister-looking guide. 

The cold was intense, and the pavement was 
slippery with the frozen snow, but Narvey 
thought only of his brother, though there blew 
a piercing wind which made him shiver. His 
guide walked fast, and was soon in the purlieus 
of the great theatres, a neighborhood replete 
with every abomination to be found in this over- 
grown metropolis. But the fellow did not stop 
here, and Harvey was too much agitated to make 
any inquiries; his mind was occupied only by 
the fear that he might arrive too late to receive 
his brother’s last breath, and some token of his 
repentance. 

The streets were almost deserted; but a few 
drunken wretches, who had been ejected from 
the taverns with which that execrable neighbor- 
hood abounds, were reeling along, or supporting 
themselves by the posts, while they heaped their 
foul abuse on the watchman or the casual pas- 
senger. They passed through it all, and Harvey 
soon found himself in the dingy, squalid, and 





gloomy region of St. Giles’s, the very name of 
which is synonymous with beggary and crime. 

The street in which they now stood was very 
dark, for gas light was not then adopted; and 
Harvey began to hesitate, eyed his conductor, 
slackened his pace, and at length stood still. 

“Oh! you need n’t be afeard, sir,” said the 
man, divining the reason of his halt; ‘‘ they are 
very poor people where your brother is, but 
they’re as honest as the day.” 

Harvey thought it might be otherwise; but he 
had gone too for to turn back, so he determined 
to put a bold face upon the matter. ‘ Go on,my 
friend,” said he, and they again proceeded on- 
ward. Suddenly his guide entered a dark alley, 
and our bachelor, shuddering, heard him give a 
low whistle. 

A door was opened by an old hag, grimy and 
ugly, and Harvey and his guide entered. The 
house wasa large one, and perhaps had been 
tenanted by some person of fortune in earlier 
days, when the neighborhood had not become 
celebrated It appeared to be occupied by several 
families, but the kitchen into which they now 
descended was filled with a strange company. 
The worst fears shook the frame of the unwel- 
come visitant, who would have retreated, but his 
guide took him rudely by the shoulders, and 
trust him into the room. Then the truth flashed 
upon the mind of our bachelor, and he wished 
himself in any place except that in which he now 
stood. 

Round a great table, upon which, stuck up in 
their own grease, flared three or four large can- 
dles, sat about two dozen male and female 
wretches, of the most forbidding aspect, singing, 
talking, swearing, quarreling, playing at cards, 
smoking, eating, and drinking. As an accom- 
paniment to these sounds, a Scotch bagpiper was 
squeezing out his diabolical music; above which 
sounded the screaming of a cracked flute. The 
fume of bread and cheese and onions, and tobacco 
smoke, was overpowering, and an old woman at 
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a large fire was frying some apocryphal com- 
pound resembling forced-meat balls, which added 
to the horrible din. 

As soon as these worthies espied Harvey, the 
bagpipe and the flute were hushed, and a loud 
laugh of derision greeted the poor fellow, who 
was horribly alarmed. 

“Well, I’m blowed if we hav’n’t done the 
lawyer’s clerk,” cried a rascal with a wooden 
leg; “shove him this way, Tim, and let’s look 
at his leg.” 

_ Whereupon an athletic Irishman, with a short 
pipe in his mouth, advanced and made their vic- 
tim approach the table. “It’s a nice gintale 
young man ye are,” said he, giving him a slap on 
the back which shook his hat from his head, 
upon which a greasy tattered woman’s bonnet 
was immediately placed by another of the com- 
pany. This caused another yell of laughter, in 
which Harvey did nof join. 

“* Gentlemen,” said he, (and here he could not 
help smiling), “ what have I done to be treated 
in this manner? Is there one of ye whom! have 
ever offended? If you want money, you shall 
have all [ have got about me,” and he accordingly 
emptied his pockets on the table. 

Sundry pair of dirty hands were stretched out 
to grasp the coin, when the fellow with the 
wooden leg seized the large knife. 

“6 Let the blunt alone!” cried he, fiercely: “I'll 
spoil the first mawly that’s laid upon it. You, 
Tim Donavan, sit down—Here, young man, take 
a sip :” and he proffered a quart pot to Harvey, 
to whom, however, the smell was enough. 

** What! won’t you drink with us?’ said the 
ruffian, perceiving his grimace at the abominable 
compound of gin and beer. 

“T am not thirsty,” was the reply. 

** Ho ! ho!” shouted the gang, “‘ peel him, peel 
him!” and they accordingly began to strip the 
poor fellow of his clothes. 

Harvey still held the quart pot, and finding his 
case desperate in the hands of such wretches, he 
was about to commence an assault and battery 
upon the sinister features around him, when one 
of the gang, a fellow who swept the crossing at 
the Temple-gate in Fleet street, and to whom 
Harvey had often given a penny, whispered in 
his ear: 

‘** Give way to ’em, master,” said he; ‘and let 
’em have your toggery, or they’ll cut your throat 
as sure as Newgate.” 

“You be d—d,” said a she-devil, who over- 
heard this advice; “get out of the vay, Bill 
Ivans; there’s no call to hurt the lad, but I vant 
a good vipe.” 

And she thrust her hand into our bachelor’s 
pocket, and extracted his handkerchief in a trice. 

“Pil have his upper benjamin,” cried the fel- 
low with the wooden leg; and in a few minutes 
Harvey was deprived of everything except his 
pantaloons, stockings, and boots. 

They would have had the pantaloons, after 
taking his boots and stockings, but they were 
much the worse for wear. 

“The kickseys are too seedy!’ roared a one- 
eyed rogue, as he felt the napless inexpressibles ; 
—‘ TI vont have em !” 

Just at that moment the old woman, who acted 
as portress, popped her head in at the door, and 
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called out in a shrill voice,— The traps! the 
traps !” 

The effect was magical. The lights were in- 
stantly extinguished, and the whole group were 
in dismay: a dirty ragged great coat was thrown 
over the shoulders of our bachelor by the street- 
sweeper, who took the opportunity of hurrying 
him out of the place. 

As they reached the street the sweeper said, 
“This wouldn’t have happened, if it hadn’t been 
for your brother sir.” 

He disappeared in a twinkling, and Harvey 
fled from the spot with the speed of the wind. 
As he passed through several dark courts and 
alleys, the cause of the confusion was explained ; 
the Bow-street officers were in search of a de- 
nounced burglar, and the whole neighborhood 
was in commotion. 

« The beaks have offered a reward of a hundred, 
pounds,” said an old woman at a window, to her 
neighbor opposite, who replied: 

““ Ay, ay, he’ll be scragged for it, I dare say.” 

“The devil scrag the whole neighborhood, if 
scragging means hanging or burning,” exclaimed 
Harvey between his chattering teeth. 

He reached home half dead with fatigue and 
terror, and succeeded, with some difficulty, in es- 
tablishing his identity. When I heard his story, 
I could not refrain from laughing heartily, in 
which the good-natured fellow joined. He would, 
no doubt, have consulted the magistrates on the 
subject of his St. Giles’s friends, but the words 
of the street-sweeper restrained him—he could 
not criminate his brother. 

Poor Harvey is now under the broiling sun of 
India, beyond the reach of his unnatural relative, 
who has probably by this time visited the colo- 
nies. 


—e—eueeeeeeeeerm= 


THE DOOMED SON; OR FAMILY HONOR. 
BY 


In that district of the Swiss Highlands (the Ober- 
land) in the vicinity of Avenche (the ancient 
Aventicum, where still stands the “standard in 
Cornhill,” of the Romans, from whence all the 
roads were measured)—there are many of the 
peasantry—the farmers—men who weatr.a smock- 
frock, and hold the plough with their own hands, 
cultivating one or two hundred acres of their own 
land—whose families have an antiquity of re- 
corded and authentic history which puts to shame 
the ‘* novus homo” descent of the French, Eng- 
lish, or even German nobility. I have been in- 
formed by Swiss gentlemen of station and re- 
spectability, that many of these people have cul- 
tivated the same estate from an early period of 
the Roman empire, and that some of them have 
even title deeds engraved on copper, of the time 
of the Consuls. 

The patriarchal authority thus claimed, and 
the family pride growing out of it, must be borne 
in mind by the reader, as going far to explain 
the strange and unnatural story here told, which, 
from the violation of some of the strongest and 
most universal instincts of human nature, could 
not otherwise be credible. 


LUKE RODEN. 
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One of the farmers or peasantry here described 
is the subject of my story. He possessed some 
hundred acres of fertile land—a degree of wealth 
which gave him considerable authority. He was 
aman of much influence in his district, and en- 
joyed the same kind of power over his neighbors, 
that was formerly exercised by a chieftain (not a 
chief) in the Highlands of Scotland. The chief- 
tain, the reader is perhaps aware, possessed only 
a delegated authority from the chief, the acknow- 
ledged head of the clan, and presumed to be line- 
ally descended from the original father of the 
race. 

The family consisted of two sons, one about 
five-and-twenty, and the other approaching eigh- 
teen, and two daughters of intermediate ages: 





reach her was the difficulty ;—he dared not solicit 
food, for every one of the scanty population was 
aware of his crime; and although not acquainted 
with Ais person, they were thoroughly familiar 
with the countenance of every man in their dis- 
trict; consequently the mere fact of not being 
known was sufficient to excite suspicion, and the 
description of his person circulated by the police 
was quite enough to turn suspicion into proof. 
Fortunately for him, it was now the latter end 
of the short summer—the peasantry of the low- 
lands were engaged with their harvest; but the 
cattle which are driven up to the pastures of the 
Alps till the approach of winter, had not yet de- 
scended to the plains, and he contrived now and 
then to obtain milk from the cows during the dark 


the younger son, a fair and well formed Jad, with | nights—running inconceivable risks from his ig- 
clusters of the richest auburn hair, was one of |norance of the localities, and from the furious 


those wild and unmanageable young colts who 
are at once the bane and the favorite of a district 
—his open, joyous, and handsome countenance, 
his reckless courage, his untirable hilarity and 
fun, made his neighbors tolerate a set of mis- 
chievous and wicked pranks, which would have 


brought down condign punishment on one of! 


greater age, or less winning exterior. He went 
on from one thing to another till he had arrived 
at last on the debateable land between mischief 
and crime—and opinions were divided as to 
whether he had or had not passed the narrow 
boundary which separates them. 

In this state of the matter, he, one day, gal- 
loped off with a neighbor’s horse, and was not 
heard of for a week, when news arrived that he 
had sold the animal at a fair. From the evidence 
on the trial, I am inclined to think that he had 
originally intended only a long gallop to get rid 
of his over-powering excess of muscular energy ; 
or perhaps, in addition to this, he wished to worry 
and annoy the owner; that he afterward found 
he had gone too far to recede with safety, and 
having made acquaintance witha girl of loose 
character, had considered himself too deeply com- 

romised to draw back, and sold the horse to 
urnish the means of debauchery. 

However wild the district to which he had re- 
treated, and favorable to concealment for a short 
time, there was no hope of safety when once the 
tale became generally known, unless he could 
have lived in the caverns and fed on roots and 
berries—a thing only practicable to the heroes 
and heroines of romance. The prospect of such 
a life soon extinguished the attachment of his 
paramour, who contrived to make her escape 
from him when he was asleep, and took with her 
the only consolation which her unhappy case ad- 
mitted—namely, the whole of the money still re- 
maining from the sale of the stolen horse. 

The miserable and deluded young man was 
now fully sensible of his crime, from the same 
reason that brings conviction to the majority of 
criminals—the proximity of punishment. His 
sole means of obtaining relief and escaping the 
legal consequences of his crime consisting in 
reaching his home. This was attended with the 
greatest difficulty; and scarcely any alternative 
could be more terrible, for he knew the severe 
sentiments of his father, whose affection had been 
alienated by his previous conduct. 

On his mother he relied for aid; but how to 


| 





dogs which are kept to guard the cattle. Some- 
times he narrowly escaped a stray shot from a 
civilian sportsman, who, in his travestie of cha- 
mois hunting, would fire at random into the 
thicket where he had seen the bushes stir; and 
he often owed his safety to his extraordinary 
agility and prowess. 

Like the hunted hare, he at last approached his 
«Form”’—his home, but home to him no longer; 
—worn out with fatigue, wasted by hunger, he 
must have perished, had he not contrived to kill 
a lamb and drag it into the recess of a cavern, 
where, concealing his fire as well as he could, 
he contrived to roast a portion and satisfy his 
cravings, and he laid himself down to sleep—an 
indulgence which terror had long kept from his 
eyelids. He slept several hours, and awoke for- 
tified and vigorous. The sun was high in the 
heavens. He went out from his cavern, scram- 
bled up the rocks to the edge of a projecting cliff, 
which commanded a full view over the lovely 
landscape, and felt for the first time in his life 
the full pang of expatriation. In this beautiful 
land he might have lived in the enjoyment of 
every physical indulgence that man can need, re- 
spected and happy: he thought of the home he 
had disgraced, the hearts he had agonized, and he 
even felt a rising affection of Julie, the daughter 
of their neighbor, who had so often, so meekly, 
and so vainly endeavored to obtain a place in his 
heart. He had now, too, added another to his 
social crimes in stealing the lamb, and he knew 
that his dire necessities would be no plea in bar 
of punishment. He glanced once more at the 
landscape, and tried to consider which way he 
should take to reach his home. To the left was 
a deep ravine, or cleft in the mountain, produced 
by some great convulsion of nature, and across 
that ravine lay a wooded country which he 
thoroughly knew, and which he could traverse 
with safety ; but the leap was too dangerous—he 
would not venture on almost certain destruction : 
there extended also in that direction an arm of 
the lake, but this he could have crossed by swim- 
ming,—an exercise in which he was peculiarly 
expert. To the right, again, lay a fertile and 
almost level country ; but he could see it occupied 
by numerous reapers and vine-dressers: he knew 
that in these serene nights they generally laid 
themselves down to rest in the fields, and he 
would be in danger of detection at every step: 
the distance was too great to be traversed in the 
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few hours of darkness at this season of the year; 
and the moon, which would anticipate the dawn, 
would shorten it still more, and add to the danger. 
Once down in the plain, there was no place of 
concealment during the daylight, and escape was 
all but impossible. 
—he burst into a flood of tears, and went down 
on his knees in the true spirit of penitence. 

He rose from his knees calmed and consoled, 
and he sat down to consider calmly what was to 
be done. The sun shone full upon him—his 
ideas began gradually to fade into confusion, and 
he once more fell asleep. How long he knew 
not; but he wasawakened by the baying of dogs, 
and the sound of voices near the place where he 
had roasted the lamb—it had been traced by the 
blood. He started to his feet—there was not a 
moment to lose: there was danger, great danger, 
in the attempt to leap the ravine; but the alter- 
native was shame, and misery, and confinement 
for life in a dungeon. He was invigorated by 
his food, refreshed by his sleep; he waited but 
to take a few deep inspirations to quiet the throb- 
bing of his heart, summoned up all his courage 
and strength, and by one bold and desperate 
pene cleared the chasm at a bound—he was 
sife! 

He lay for some time panting with the vio- 
lence of his exertion; he knew that pursuit was 
impossible, unless they should climb still higher 
to adistant pass up the mountain, where there 
was a kind of natural bridge, but this would be 
an affair of hours—and he lay still, in the con- 
" fidence of security: with an ear sharpened by 
the danger of his position, he listened to the 
sounds which floated up to him from below; he 
was relieved to find that the party were con- 
vinced of the impossibility of passing the ravine ; 


their voices gradually died away as they resumed | 


their course toward the plain, and he had some 
hopes that he was in this instance not the object 
of suspicion, 

As his terror subsided, however, he found that 
he had seriously injured his leg in the violent 


effort he had made, and that he was now unable | 
to walk. He stripped off his stocking, mashed | 


up into a sort of poultice some of the succulent 
herbs which grew near, and lay quietly down till 
the darkness should favor his further proceed- 
ings. 

_ When night came, his leg, though much re- 
lieved, was still too painful to allow him to walk 
to the narrow part of the arm of the lake where 
he had intended to cross—there was, besides, no 
shelter on the opposite side to favor his conceal- 
ment, and there would be yet many miles ere he 
could reach his home; he therefore determined 
to crawl down to that part of the water nearest 
to him, and make the bold attempt to cross it by 
swimming: he knew how to float, and trusted to 
his powers of endurance. To aid this he took 
off a large piece of the bark of a wasted pine, 
and putting it round his body like stays, hoped 
that with the aid of the buoyancy thus given, he 
should be able to rest from time to time in the 
water, without much effort, and thus cross in 
safety. Waiting till the time would just allow 
him to seach the edge of the water before day- 
break, he tried to abate the pains of hunger by 
eating the seeds of the fir cones which had fallen 


His heart sunk within him’ 


from the trees. He reached the lake while it 
was yet dark, and lay down awhile to rest him- 
self before he should commence his arduous task 
of crossing the water. 

The sun was beginning to show his rays in the 
eastern sky, but the mountain he had just de- 
scended threw so deep a shadow nearly across 
the lake, that he would be perfectly safe from 
the eye of any one, till in the course of his voy- 
age he should pass beyond it into the open sun- 
shine. Against this danger he had invented a 
| Protection. He first divested himself of all su- 
|perfluous portions of his clothing, and putting 
| into them all the heavy articles contained in his 
| pockets, he tied all up together with some large 
| stones, and threw them into the lake, where he 
|had the satisfaction to see them speedily sink, 

and leave no trace for his pursuers. He next 

| went into the lake to try the effect of his Cuirass 
| of Bark, and was delight to find that it answered 
| its purpose admirably, and that he could sustain 
| himself with his head above water without effort. 
| He next wove a loose covering for his head of 
the small branches of the Alder; and trusted that 
|in the latter part of his voyage, when he would 
| be compelled to pass beyond the shadow of the 
mountain (now visibly shortening at every mo- 
ment,) he should, by dropping his legs, present 
only the appearance of a green bough which had 
casually fallen into the lake, and thus pass un- 
observed. 

All answered as he had expected, and he 
reached the other side of the lake in safety, and- 
had the great satisfaction to find that his long 
immersion in the water (now thoroughly warmed 
by a July sun) had so much benefited his leg that 
he had no longer any difficulty in walking. The 
edge of the lake where he had landed was covered 
with bushes, and as he was now perfectly safe 
| from pursuit he lay down in the shade and slept 
| throughout the day—relieving by this means the 
| pangs of hunger. 

When evening approached he commenced the 
last and most perilous portion of his journey. 
He was now ina country where his face was 
| known to every one, and the distance was almost 








| too great to be passed in the few hours of dark- 
ness. With much labor, however, he succeeded 
in reaching his home before daylight—clambered 
into a hayloft where his brother was certain to 
come for fodder for the cattle—covered himself 
over with the hay, and waited for his arrival. 
Soon after’ daybreak he heard his brother’s 
steps, and his agitation was almost beyond en- 
durance. He now for the first time began to 
consider how he should be received—a thing 
which had not entered into his mind. That he 
would be given up to justice was out of the 
question; but would he be allowed the shelter of 
home? He at last summoned courage to leave 
his hiding-place, and found his worst fears con- 
firmed ;—his brother, so far from receiving him 
with affection, started from him with an expres- 
sion of horror, and would not even allow him to 
come near. ‘* You are the first of your race that 
has ever committed a crime like this, and you 
have brought shame on a family that has been 
without reproach since the birth of our Saviour.” 
The boy could make no answer but tears; but 
faint with hunger he exclaimed, ‘For God's 
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sake give me food—I have not eaten for forty 
hours!” The brother’s heart was moved—he 
abstained from reproaches—fetched him food and 
wine—waited while he ate it—and then rising 
and assuming a countenance of severity to con- 
ceal his emotion, said, ‘‘ Come with me into the 
barn, and I will pile the straw round you, and 
you will be safe for a time, till we can devise 
what isto be done. If you present yourself to 
your father in his present state of mind, he will 
kill you. Leave me to make your peace, if, in- 
deed, that be possible, for your mother also is 
deeply incensed, and it will require time to over- 
come her repugnance to intercede for you. It 
must be attempted gradually, or it will assuredly 
fail of success ” 

In this hiding-place the youth remained during 
the day, and it was not till past midnight that his 
brother ventured near him. He came without a 
light, and speaking in a low tone said, “the 
officers of justice have been here to-day, and have 
only just left the house, on hearing of the affair 
of a lamb, which has been found in the cave—it 
is not doubted that you are the culprit, and they 
are gone in that direction to seek for you. I have 
not yet ventured to communicate the secret to 
your father or mother. Only your sister Julia 
yet knows it, and she isillin bed. You must 
stay here for the present. In the morning I will 
break the affair to the family.” 

With this promise he was compelled to be sat- 
isfied ; the brother left him food and departed. 
All that night and the next day he remained alone, 
but in the evening the brother came as before 
with food. His countenance was sombre, his 
voice severe, and his words were few and cold. 
** May I not see my mother?” said the youth. 
‘‘ No,” was the stern reply. ‘* Nor my sister ?” 
— No; your father has forbidden it.”—** Then 
what am I to do ?"—* You will know by-and-by; 
1 shall be with you again before mid-night :” 
and he suddenly left the barn without a single 
word of kindness. ‘*God help me!” said the 
boy. ‘What will become of me?” and he put 
aside the food untasted. 

Not till nearly two in the morning did the 
brother return; he brought with him a dark lan- 
tern and materials for writing. ‘It is all ar- 
ranged,” said he ; “ your father will not see you 
himself, but he consents to allow your mother 
and sisters to see you, if you are willing immedi- 
ately to leave the country—pass over to Morat, 
where there is a recruiting station for the King 
of Sardinia, and enter his service under a ficti- 
tious name. If you agree to this proposition, 
write down your consent forthwith and you shall 
be admitted into the house.” The young Carl 
gave the required written promise; but the voice 
of his brother was so unnaturally harsh and 
severe, that his heart sunk within him. “If the 
sentiments of my mother and sisters are like 
your own, Adoiphe, I scarcely wish to see them.” 
— Do not deceive yourself, they bear you no 
affection,” replied the brother; ‘and in consent- 
ing to see you they are solely influenced by a 
wish to preserve the honor of the family.” Two 
more hours elapsed, when the brother returned 
and conducted him into the house ;—no one was 
there to receive him—and he was proceeding to 
his own bed, when his brother stopped him. 


‘Not that way,” said he; “ your bed is in the 
strong room.” This was a soom of which the 
walls were of thickness to defy the effects of an 
ordinary fire, and was used to preserve the re- 
cords and documents of the family, together with 
pieces of valuable property as were not in con- 
stant use. “ Why am I put here?” said Carl. 
‘‘ For safety,” replied the brother. ‘ Should the 
officers of justice come in search of you, there is 
a trap door, known only to your father and 
mother, through which you can escape.” 

In this room remained the young Car! till the 
following evening, when he was desired to de- 
scend to the parlor. His youngest sister, who 
was ill, had risen from her bed to see him, to 
embrace him, to cover his face with kisses, and 
entreat him to reform his conduct. ‘I cannot 
stay, Carl,” said she, “‘ my mother tells me I must 
go to bed again, but you shall hear from me.” 
She put into his hand a little purse of money, 
burst into tears, and as she left the room, said, 
‘there is much to do to night, Carl, and I am not 
allowed to share in it. I hope all is for the best. 
Pray to God—Pray to God.” 

The mother gave way to no tenderness at the 
sight of her prodigal son; but hastened to load 
|his pockets with valuables which she told him 
|he might require on the journey, and which 
| would serve to make him friends where he was 
jgoing. It was in vain that he urged on her that 
| these things were unnecessary, and above all, the 
|heavy bag of dollars, as he supposed it to be, 
which she fastened into the pocket of his jacket. 
\**T shal] have more than [ want, mother, in the 
| bounty money, and I thought to have sent back 
/even a part of that, for the use of poor Julie’s 
‘crippled mother. I shall not need this money; 
| pray send it to them if you can spare it.” The 
|mother made no reply, and scarcely seemed to 
jhear him. She persisted, however, in her task, 
|and he, fearing to offend her still further, desisted 
from his efforts. ‘ That is enough, mother,” 
said the daughter, who was assisting her in the 
task of filling his pocket. ‘Time presses,” ad- 
ded she, “and the car is ready.” In vain did 
Carl endeavor, by those winning caresses with 
which he had formerly softened his mother’s 
heart to his transgressions, once more to soothe 
her gloomy reserve—she seemed to have wrought 
her mind up to a pitch of unnatural firmness, and 
remained silent and absorbed. Carl knew that 
the load with which his pockets were filled, would 
seriously impede his march; but he saw that to 
make further oppositioii, or leave any of them 
behind, would. sti!l add to his mother’s anger. 
He therefore allowed her to continue her task, 
determining to disembarrass himself of the un- 
necessary weight as soon as he should be alone. 

The brother, who noticed his chagrin, said, 
“Tt is of very little consequence, Carl; submit 
to your mother’s will—you will have but a little 
way to go,” said he; ‘“* when once out of the 
boat, it is but a few miles to Morat.” Carl now 
learnt that two boatment were engaged to ferry 
him across the lake of Morat, and that his brother 
would accompany him on the voyage. That it 
could not be delayed a single night, and that this 
night had been chosen because of the darkness, 
or he might have been aliowed another day under 
ithe paternal roof. 
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At last the time arrived for the separation. | for ever.”—* For ever,” echoed Adolphe, and his 
The mother and sister remained as stoically cold| hollow tone sunk deep into the heart of his 
as ever: and when, at the last moment, the poor | brother. Carl felt how much he had sacrificed, 
youth exclaimed, ‘*‘ well, mother, I have given|how vain the hope to re-establish himself, and 
you much uneasiness, but this is the last moment | he burst into tears. 
you shall ever have occasion to be ashamed of | ‘*] cannot breathe, Adolphe,” said he, rising in 
me—I will make myself a character. if God spare | the boat, and endeavoring to take off his loaded 
my life,’—the face of the mother became con- | garments; but his brother seized hisarm. ‘* Wait 
vulsed with the force of suppressed emotion— | yet a moment,” said he, pulling him down into 
twice she returned to embrace him, but twice | his seat again; ‘I have something to say to you 
stopped short and gave acoldadieu. The brother |—something of the greatest importance ; it is the 
hurried him away. They found a conveyance last opportunity, and the moments are precious. 
ready to take them to the waterside, where ihey | W here are we ?” added Adolphe, addressing the 
embarked on board a small boat, and pursued | boatmen; ‘ it is so dark I can distinguish noth- 
their way across the lake. All the efforts of the | ing.’—* Two thirds over,” said one of the boat- 
youth to engage his brother in conversation were | men, ‘‘and near the deepest part of the lake.” 
fruitless; he preserved a gloomy silence. There | Carl had again risen, and was trying to take off 
was an oppressive heat in the air which fore- | his heavy jacket; but before he could accomplish 
boded a storm, an occasional flash of lightning, | this, Adolphe exclaimed, “* Now,” and pushed 
and large drops of rain, at intervals. They had | him with the end of his cane. Carl seized the 
remained some time without exchanging a word, | cane firmly to save himself, but his brother let 
when young Carl suddenly started up and said,|go, and at the same moment one of the men 
**T can bear this no longer, Adolphe, | am suf- | seized his legs, threw him off his balance, and in 
focated—they have so loaded my pocket that I jan instant he was in the water 
am weighed down—it was kind of my mother} “I thought your courage would have failed,” 
and sister thus to think of my wants when I |said the ruffian who had aided in the murder. 
should be far away from them; but I would |‘* Why did you let the fellow go on with his 
rather have had a few tender words from them at | gabble? I was inclined to do it without you. If 
parting (parting perhaps for ever) than all the | he had continued his talk, your heart would have 
presents they have pressed upon me—strange that | turned to butter; he has a tongue to melt the 
I should be so cast off—that I was not allowed j devil himself, had he once suspected our purpose. 
to explain anything. Iam guilty, 1 know, but | Holy Mary! there he is again!” exclaimed he, 
not so guilty as you suppose. I did not intend jas the head rose above the surface of the water ; 
to steal the horse. I believe my wine was drug- |‘“*I knew he was a desperate swimmer—pull 
ged by the woman I had the misfortune to meet | away, pull hard, out of his reach ;” at the same 
at the auberge, for I slept till the middle of the | moment striking at the poor victim with his oar: 
next day—it was too late to return; the follow- | the distance was, however, too great to inflict a 
ing day I was infatuated—mad—I could not re- | serious blow; it only knocked off his cap and 
solve to separate from her—she persuaded me to | cut a wound in the forehead, and he sank once 
sell the horse—it was the only means of enabling | more out of sight. ‘‘ It is over,”’ said the brother 
me to stay with her. I consented, but you know | —* it is over,” and he sank back fainting on the 
not the agony and remorse which took posses-|bench Scarcely was he seated, however, when 
sion of me from that moment. Bitterly have I la loud scream reached his ear; the poor boy had 
suffered. Surely you will forgive me, Adolphe, | once more raised himself to the surface, and he 
for you know the fascinations of a woman at|saw by the faint light of the moon the blood 
my age, and you have yourself gone near to be | streaming down his face. W ith furious and des- 
guilty also. What, not one word, Adolphe? not | perate struggles he was trying to keep himself 
one word? when we are parting, perhaps for | afloat, while he put forth the most passionate ap- 
ever. Well, well—so be it—when Iam gone /|peals for mercy. ‘Oh save me, save me, bro- 
perhaps you may all feel that you have been too | ther—let me live and repent—Oh God, soften his 
severe,” and he relapsed into silence. ‘Good heart.” Then with one hand trying to buffet the 
God, Adolphe,” said he, as a flash of lightning | water, with the other he endeavored to lighten 
lighted up the face of his brother, and showed it | the load in his pockets: they were firmly sewed 
livid and convulsed, ‘* what is the matter with ‘up, and as the dreadful truth flashed upon him, 
you? are you ill? your face is frightful.”—* N— |he screamed, “Oh! my mother, my mother! my 
no,” said Adolphe, ‘not ill, not ill—but—this | pockets, my pockets!” The brother’s heart, 





parting—this parting—is—is—too much for me.” | steeled as it had been by the stern arguments of 


—‘ Then you do feel for me, Adolphe,” said 
Carl; ‘* you will intercede with my mother, and 
let me know that she has forgiven me. God 
knows I love her tenderly, and would sacrifice 
my life for her; but her mind is poisoned, and it 
is in vain to plead with her at present; years 
must elapse before my stern father can be re- 
conciled—perhaps never, for his whole soul is 
fixed on the honor of his family, which I have 
stained. I wish it were a time of war, Adolphe, 
then I might have a chance of distinguishing my- 
self, and perhaps I might make a name on which 
he might dweli with pride—my own is lost to me 


| his father—hardened by family pride—and the 
|dictates of nature perverted by a distorted sense 
|of honor, was not proof against such an appeal. 
| He was now as anxious to save him as he had 
been to secure his destruction. ‘* Row to him,” 
| said he to the men, and seeing that they hesitated, 
{he seized an oar and plied it vigorously. Carl 
| was making his last desperate struggle. Adolphe 
| held out his hand to save him, but the boatman, 
exclaiming, ‘* We have gone too far to draw 
back,” raised his oar aloft, and with one furious 
blow split the poor victim’s skull, and he sank to 
rise no more. 


| 














To rise no more! Be not too sure of that, 
tigers ; and, above all, you two miscreants who 
have undertaken this horrid deed for hire. For 
there is no redemption! The others have 

een acting under the same horrid perversion of 
judgment which influences the members of the 
holy brotherhood of the Inquisition; but for you 
there is no palliation. Wo to you in this world 
and inthe next! Thedeed was shrouded in dark- 
ness, but it was not permitted toremain so. The 
three criminals wended their way back ; but the 
deed was scarcely complete when the storm 
which had so long threatened now burst forth in 
all its fury. Long did they struggle against the 


violence of the winds and waves, every moment | 
in danger of being overwhelmed—their efforts | 


weakened by their terrors at the idea of being 


sent to give account of their recent wickedness. | 
All night did they buffet with the storm. As| 


morning dawned it began to clear away, and 
they reached the shore in safety—but not before 
the surrounding country was astir, and hundreds 
were witness of their arrival. This ultimately 
led to their detection. Were not this dreadful 
deed recorded in the proceedings of a court of 
justice, posterity might be excused for doubting 
the possibility of an act so atrocious from motives 
apparently so inadequate. That a mother could 
so far overcome all the instincts of nature, as to 
sanction the assassination of her son to preserve 
the honor of the family—not merely to acquiesce 
in the stern decree of her husband—but with her 
own hands to manufacture the instruments of de- 


struction, and this under the pretext of promoting | 
the comfort and happiness of the unsuspecting | 


victim; this seems so repugnant to the feelings 
and experience of mankind, that any less testi- 
mony would not suffice to produce conviction. 
Yet there is a circumstance more extraordinary, 
if possible, than even this; and that is, that in- 
stead of inspiring horror among the people of 
the district, the deed had their entire approbation. 

The laws of this little nation divide crimes 
into two classes; one of which is supposed to be 
entirely expiated by the punishment awarded, 
and when this punishment has been duly endur- 
ed, the offender may not even be taunted with 
the act: against the man who should allude to it 
in his presence there is a heavy penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. The sinner has passed through 
his purgatory, and he stands completely regener- 
ated, and as though he had never sinned. The 
other class of offences, however, implies infamy 
for life; and no subsequent good conduct can 
efface the stain, or render the man again eligible 
for any of the duties of a citizen. Horse-steal- 
ing is in this Jatter category, and therefore was it 
that the family of this unhappy youth had their 
one predominant idea of such intensity as to 
overcome all the feelings of nature, and make 
even murder seem justifiable to preserve them 
from overwhelming disgrace. 

The part of the lake selected for this deed of 
horror was one which seemed to offer the most 
perfect security from detection: the great depth 
of the water, the lead and iron which were se- 
cured to the person of the victim, and the texture 
and material of which his clothes were com- 
posed, seemed to afford an assurance that the 
body would remain at the bottom till long after 
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| decomposition should be complete, and all possi- 
bility of recognition impossible—the process 
would be aided by the fishes which abound there. 
There yas only one point at which the lake 
was accessible, and this was several miles from 
the spot where the murder had taken place—me- 
morable from having been the scene of the de- 
struction of the army of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, (husband of Margaret of York, 
and sister to Edward IV.), which was entirely 
defeated by the Swiss at the battle of Morat, and 
driven into the lake. A tree planted a few days 
afterwards in the centre of the village to com- 
memorate the event, is now one of the remarka- 
ble objects of the district. I saw itstill growing 
luxuriantly after a Japse of four hundred years, 
of great magnitude, and likely to live half a do- 
zen centuries more. 

The hurricane which had gone so near to de- 
stroy the murderers, had produced so violent a 
disturbance on the lake as to throw the body on 
shore at this place ;—it was soon recognized, and 
a rigid search instituted for the assassins. The 
loaded pockets so securely fastened, and the 
dreadful chasm in the skull, put out of the ques- 
tion the first suggestion of the possibility of sui- 
cide—the boatmen and the victim’s brother, who 
had been seen landing the morning after the 
storm, were arrested and interrogated—the ex- 
planation they had given of the purport of their 
midnight voyage was found to be false—they 
confessed their guilt—the whole was discovered 
—and the officers of justice proceeded to arrest 
father, mother, and sisters ;—all were committed 
to prison to take their trial for this most unnatu- 
ral and inconceivable crime. 

On the trial the father undertook his own de- 
fence, and in a eloquent and impassioned oration 
boldly claimed for himself the patriarchal right 
of life and death; repudiated every form of go- 
vernment which had existed in his country for 
two thousand years; and declared that the origi- 
nal rights of his race to govern themselves in 
their own way, though long in abeyance, had 
|never been abandoned. That he knew he must 
|submit to punishment, but that his conscience 
j acquitted him of guilt; and were the same cir- 
| cumstances to come over again, he should act in 
| the same manner ;—that he had inflicted on his 

son such a punishment as the crime deserved ; and 
|that it had only been inflicted secretly because 
his race was for the present under coercion, sub- 
jected to a government which they could not re- 
sist, and which they therefore outwardly obeyed, 
| but under a permanent protest; that had it been 
practicable he would have preferred that the deed 
should have been done openly, in the presence 
lof his clan, but that this would have betrayed 
| the crime, and consummated the disgrace of his 
| family; and that he gloried in the self command 
| which enabled him to subject his feelings as a 
| father to his duties asa patriarch—but his family 
being now irretrievably disgraced, he was there- 
fore quite indifferent to his fate. 

He was condemned to twenty years solitary 
confinement, which, at his age, was confinement 
for life. His wife and family to periods varying 
from twelve to eight years, according to the de- 
gree in which they were supposed to have been 
under the influence of the father; and, I think, 
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the boatmen were subjected to the same punish- 
ment as the chief. 
The most extraordinary part of the story re- 


mains to be told; criminals in that cougtry,as in | 
many others, before they are finally incarcerated | 


to undergo the penalty of the law in u long im- 
prisonment, are exposed to the public gaze on a 
raised platform (a king of pillory), for the space 
of one hour, with a record of their crime placed 
conspicuously over their heads. 

Such was the process in the present case ; but 
when the culprits were placed on the scaffold, an 
universal shout of execration arose from the 
mob of several thousand persons who surround- 


ed it. It appeared that these people were from | 


the district where the culprits resided, and had 
walked all that distance to testify their disappro- 
bation at the punishment inflicted for an act 
which they did not acknowledge to be a crime. 
The excitement was so great, that notwithstand- 
ing the presence of a regiment of federal soldiers, 
it was feared a rescue would be attempted ; and 
that, in the state of fury to which the populace 


had worked themselves up, such an attempt could | 


not be suppressed without much bloodshed. 
Within ten minutes of the commencement of the 
exposure on the scaffold, the culprits were all 


taken down and conveyed to prison—not without | 


some difficulty, however ; for the bystanders made 
every effort to prevent it short of coming into 
absolute collision with the soldiers. 


And this in the nineteenth century. Am I not | 


right in saying, that the degree of civilization 
varies with the locality, and that you may go 
back through all its phases, if you direct your 
steps to the different parts of Europe? 


OO eens 


VISIT TO THE CASTLE OF AREMBERG. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Napo.eon was crushed, and the family of eagles, 
whose eyry was at the Tuileries, was scattered, 
—fugitive, proscribed, and waving its clipped 
pinions over the wrested world. The imperial 
mother, the widowed Niobe, who had given birth 
to an emperor, three kings, and two archduch- 
esses, had retired to Rome; Lucien had withdrawn 
to his principality of Canino; Louis, to Florence; 
Joseph, to the United States; Jerome was in 
Wirtemburg; the Princess Eliza at Baden, the 
Princess Borghese at Piombino, and the Queen of 
Hol!and sojourned in the castle of Aremberg. 
Now, as the castle of Aremberg is only half a 
league from Constance, I felt a great inclination 
to i my homage at the feet of this fallen ma- 
jesty, and to observe how much of the queen re- 
mained in the woman, since destiny had torn the 


hanced by girls on whom she had bestowed their 
marriage portions; by mothers, whose children 
| she had redeemed from the military conscription ; 
and by prisoners, whose pardon she had obtained 
—that already, in my heart, I almost worshipped 
'her: in addition to these, I was warned with the 
recollection of the romances which my sisters 
loved to sing, whose authorship was attributed 
to the queen, and which were so engraven on my 
|memory, ingrafted in my heart, and identified 
| with my purest feelings, that although twenty 
|years have now glided by since I have heard 
| their poetry, or reveled in their melody, I could 
| repeat the one, and sing the other, without miss- 
ing a note. And these romances were hers—the 
poetry and music of a queen! Such things only 
exist in the -housand-and-one nights of Arabian 
fiction, and rest upon the imagination like a gilded 
sunbeam in a dreary mansion. 

It was too early in the morning to present my- 
self; I, therefore, left my card at the castle, and 
leaped into the boat, which bore me swiftly to 
the isle of Reichnau. 

In a little church, situated in the midst of the 
|island, are deposited the remains of Charles the 

Fat, the fifth successor of Charles the Great; his 
history is recorded in his epitaph, which may be 
read in the choir, beneath a portrait, which they 
‘say is his. Here is a translation. 

“Charles the Fat, grandson of Charles the 
Great, entered Italy with a great force, and soon 
conquered it; he obtained the empire, and was 
| crowned Cesar at Rome; and by the death of his 
brother Ludowick of Germany, he became, by 
(right of succession, lord of both Germany and 
| Gaul. Unequal to so high a station, by imbecility 
| of mind, want of courage, and weakness of body, 
|the instabtlity of fortune hurled him from the 
| summit of grandeur to this lowly retreat, where, 
| abandoned by his subjects, friends, and followers, 
| he breathed his last, in the year of our Lord 888.” 
| As there was nothing else to see in the church 
|or the island, we re-embarked, and set sail on our 
| return to Aremberg. 
| On returning to the Chateau de Volberg, which 
| was occupied by Madame Parquin, reader to the 
|queen, and sister of the celebrated advocate of 
| that name, I found, waiting for me, an invitation 
| to dinner with Madame de St. Leu, and some 
letters from France; in one of which was inclos- 
,ed the manuscript ode of Victor Hugo, on the 
| death of the king of Rome. , 
| I read it as I was walking to dine with Queen 
| Hortense. 
| The castle of Aremberg is not a royal residence 

—it is a handsome house, suitable for the dwell- 
ing of a private individual—thus the emotions | 
‘felt were derivable entirely from moral causes, 
and had no reference to the natural objects which 
met my gaze. My emotion increased to such a 


diadem from her brow, the sceptre from her | degree, that, after having ardently desired to see 
fingers, and the ermined mantle from her should- | Madame de St. Leu, at the very moment when 
ers; to witness how the woman could support} my wish was about to be realized, I paused at 
retirement, who had been a queen, the graceful | every step to retard the moment of the interview, 
and gracious daughter of Josephine Beauharnois, | stopping at every indifferent object, looking at 
the sister of Eugene, and the brightest diamond things without distinguishing their nature, and 
of the crown df Napoleon. much more disposed to draw back, than to con- 

I had heard, in my early youth, so much said | tinne my onward progress; I felt that I was about 
of her as a good and lovely fairy, beneficent and| to see a chimera realized, or to behold a sweet 
amiable, and her praise had been so often en-! and fond illusion evaporate; and I almost pre- 
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ferred to depart on the instant with my doubts, 
than to retire subsequently disenchanted, and 
awake to the sad reality of life. Ona sudden, 
at the distance of about thirty paces, at the turn- 
ing of one of the garden walks, I perceived three 
ladies and a gentleman; my first movement was 
to draw back, but it was too late—I had already 
been observed, and I felt the absurdity of such a 
step; I fixed my eyes on the group as it drew 
near, I recognized the queen instinctively, and 
advanced toward her. 

As she came to meet me, she certainly had no 
idea of what was passing in my mind; she little 
thought that, even in her highest and palmiest 
state, no one who entered her hall of audience, 
in her palace of the Hague, and approached the 
throne where she was seated in all the majesty 
of power, and all the splendor of beauty, had 
done so with feelings similar to those that now 
overmastered me; for every generous sentiment 
that man’s heart owns, by turns possessed me— 
respect, and pity trembled on my lips—I was 
ready to fall on my knees before her, and I cer- 
tainly should have done so, had she been alone. 

She probably perceived what was working 
within me; for she smiled with ineffable sweet- 
ness, and holding out her hand: 

“You are very, very kind,” said she, “ not to 
pass the house of a poor, proscribed exile, with- 
out stopping to see her.” 

And so it was I that was kind—and it was 
from her that gratitude was due. Oh! world, 
world! such are thy changes! Yes, my heart! 
for this once, thou wert not deceived! Young 
man, the queen of your infancy is smiling upon 
you, gracious and benignant; poet, you are drink- 
ing in the silvery tones, and gazing upon the 
loveliness of the daughter of Josephine. Let 
your heart indulge in the exquisite delirium— 
check not its tumultuous throbbings; for once 
hast thou realized the highest flights of extrava- 
gant fancy ; look, listen and enjoy the fleeting 
moments of happiness. The queen leaned upon 
my arm—she led me onward, for I was lost in 
reverie: in this manner we walked, for I know 
not how long, till we entered the saloon; there 
the first object which recalled my recollection, 
which engrossed my faculties, and arrested my 
sight, was a magnificent portrait. 

«Oh !” IT exclaimed, “ how beautiful is it.” 

“Yes,” said Madame de St. Leu; ‘ it is Buona- 
parte at the bridge of Lodi.” 

*“‘ This picture is by Gros, is it not?” 

* By himself.” ; 

‘Taken from nature, undoubtedly—it is too 
wonderful a resemblance, and too gloriously 
drawn, to be a copy.” 

‘* The emperor sat to him three or four times.” 

«And how had he patience to endure the re- 
straint and irksomeness of a thing that he dis- 
liked so much ?” 





“Gros invented an excellent method of keep- 
ing him in good humor.” 

*¢ And what was that?” 

«* He made him sit on my mother’s knees.” 

Imagine, if you can, this daughter speaking of 
her mother, who was Josephine—of her father- | 
in-law, who was Napoleon—who introduces me 
to this family scene, and shows me the lion of 
battles, calm and tamed, the Emperor of France 
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on the knees of the empress! and, standing before 
the imperial pair, Gros, the soldier of Jaffa, of 
Eylau, and of Aboukir, with his pencil in his 
hand, fixing upon the canvas the head which 
was capacious enough to contain the destinies of 
Europe—imagine this, and think that it is nota 
poetical dream—it is the cold reality! 

I seated myself in a corner, and letting my face 
fall between my hands, I remained absorbed in a 
world of thought—when I returned to myself, 
and raised my eyes, I met those of Madame de 
St. Leu, who was smiling upon me; she under- 
stood, too well, the causes of the seeming inat- 
tention to expect any excuse, which I never 
dreamed of tendering to her. She rose, and ap- 
proached me. 

* Will you walk with me?” she inquired. 

“* Certainly.” 

** Come, then.” 

** And what wonder are you going to show 
me now ?” 

“« My imperial relics.” 

She conducted me to a closed piece of furniture 
like a bookcase, with glass squares, and upon 
each shelf of which were ranged the different 
articles of every kind which had belonged to 
Josephine or Napoleon. 

In the first place, in a portfolio marked with 
the letters J. and N., was the private correspon- 
dence of the emperor and empress. All these 
letters were autographs, dated from the fields of 
battle of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, and Wag- 
ram, written upon the breech of a cannon, while 
his feet were in pools of blood, and they all con- 
tained the word of victory ; pages of love, of that 
passionate feeling breathed by Werther, René, 
and Mark Antony. What a wonderful organi- 
zation was that of this man, which contained at 
once so many miracles of the head and the heart! 

She then showed me the talisman of Charle- 
magne. Now the history of this talisman isa 
curiosity of itself—and this is it: 

‘“When the tomb of the great emperor was 
opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, his skeleton was 
discovered arrayed in his imperial Roman robes, 
and the double crown of France and Germany 
upon his shriveled and withered brow; by his 
side, close to his pilgrim’s scrip, was his good 
sword Joyeuse, with which, according to the 
monk of St. Denis, he clove in two an armed 
knight; his feet rested upon a buckler of sold 
gold, which Pope Leo presented to him, and 
around his neck was suspended the talisman, by 
whose spell he was fortunate and victorious. 
The talisman consisted of a fragment of the true 
cross, which was sent to him by the Empress 
Irene. It was enclosed in an emerald, and the 
jewel was suspended to a chain of massive rings 
of gold. The citizens of Aix-la-Chappelle gave 
it to Napoleon when he made his entry into their 
city; and, in 1811, the emperor playfully threw 
this chain round the neck of Queen ''ortense, and 
acknowledged to her that on the duy~ of Auster- 
litz and Wagram he had carried it in his bosom, 
as Charlemagne had done nine hundred years 
before.” 

There was the sword-belt which he had worn 
at the Pyramid—the marriage-ring which he had 
himself put upon the finger of the widow of Beau- 
harnois; the portrait of the king of Rome, em- 
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broidered by Marie Louise, upon which his dying 
eyes had fixed their last glance—that eagle eye 
had closed upon the same object upon which my 
gaze was then fixed—his dying lips had touched 
this satin, his last sigh had moistened it! and it 
was scarcely a month since the child had in his 
turn expired, izs eyes fixed upon the portrait of 
his desire. Time and liberty may perhaps dis- 
close the providentiai secret of this double doom 
—in the meantime let us prostrate ourselves and 
worship. 

I requested to see the sword which Marchand 
had brought from St. Helena, and which the Duke 
de Reichstadt had bequeathed to her son. Prince 
Louis—but the queen had not yet received the 
legacy,and was fearful that it would never reach 
her hands.” 

The dinner-beli rung. 

«* What, already ?” I exclaimed. 

“You shall see them all over again to-morrow,” 
said the queen. 


After dinner we returned to the saloon, and} 


there, after about ten minutes, Madame Racamier 
was announced; and she also wasstill the queen, 
the never-to-be-forgotten queen of beauty and of 
wit—and therefore the Duchess of St. Leu wel- 
comed her as a sister. 

I had heard the age of Madame Racamier much 
canvased ; it is true that I have only seen her of 
an evening dressed in a black robe, and a veil of 
the same color thrown over her head and neck, 
but from the youthfulness of her voice, the bright- 
ness of her eyes, and the perfect model of her 
hands, I could have wagered that she was only 
twenty-five; and therefore, I was not a little sur- 

rized to hear these two women talking of the 

irectory and the Consulate as of things they 
had witnessed. At length some one asked Ma- 
dame de St. Leu to seat herself at the piano. 

“Would it gratify you ?” said she, turning to 
me, half rising up, and waiting my reply. 

‘Oh! yes,” exclaimed I, clasping my hands 
with eagerness and enthusiasm. 

She sang several romances, the music of which 
she had recently composed. 

‘If I dared ask one thing ?” I whispered in my 
turn. 

“* Well!” said she, “and what would you ask ?” 

“One of your old romances.” 

«© And which of them ?” 

“ For glory’s giddy chase my arms you leave.” 

**Good heavens! but that is farther back than 
I can remember; that romance was written in 
1808; how can you remember this song, when 
you were scarcely born at the time it was in fash- 
lon ?” 

««T was then five years old—but among the ro- 
mances which my sister, who was older than me 
by some years, used to sing, this was my favor- 
ite.” 

« There is but one difficulty,” said Madame de 
St. Leu, and that is an insuperable one—I cannot 
recollect the words.” 

«‘T can remember them,” I eagerly rejoined. 

I rose, and leaning on the back of her chair, 
dictated the following lines: 

** For glory’s giddy chase my arms you leave 
Where’er you go, my heart will surely be; 


When memory's temple shall your name receive, 
When honor claims you, sometimes think of me!” 





“Yes,” said the queen, sadly, “that is the 
strain.” I went on. 

“ Faithful to duty, to your love be true ; 

In search of fame, oh! let not death be met ; 
In the stern fight where glory you pursue, 
In that dread hour, oh! do not me forget.” 
‘*My poor mother!” sighed Madame de St. 
Leu. 
‘*Sad is my destiny! for war’s alarms 
Are scarce more dreadful than the days of peace: 
Then you will gaze on other laides’ charms, 
And then my empire o’er your heart may cease. 
For you must please, and conquer—en your brow 
War’s laurel, love’s sweet rose, are fondly met; 
Enjoy the triumph of your victories now, 
But in your transports do not me forget.” 

The queen passed her hand over her eyes to 
wipe away a tear. 

** It is a sad recollection !” I faltered out. 

** Oh, unutterable !” she replied.—** You know 
that in 1808 the reports of the divorce first began 
to be rumored; they struck my poor mother to 
the heart; and seeing that the emperor was on 
the point of starting for the campaign of Wag- 
ram, she requested M. de Segur to compose a ro- 
mance for her on her husband’s departure; he 
brought her the words you have just repeated, 
she gave them to me to set them to music, and 
on the evening before the emperor left us for the 
army I sang them to him. My poor mother! I 
see her still tracing on the countenance of her 
husband, who listened in silence and anxiety, the 
impression made upon his feelings by this ro- 
mance, which was so applicable to their relative 
situation The emperor listened to the close; 
when the last sound of the piano had ceased, he 
turned to my mother. ‘ You are the best crea- 
ture that I know,” said he; and sighing and kiss- 
ing her forehead, he retired into his cabinet. My 
mother burst into tears, for she perceived that 
sentence was passed upon her. You can conceive 
now what associations are contained in this ro- 
mance for me, and how in it you have touched 
all the strings of my heart, like a harpsichord. 

**T beg a thousand pardons! Why did I not 
think of it? But I will not ask anything now.” 

«Oh, but you shall !” said the queen, resuming 
her seat at the piano. ‘So many other miseries 
have passed over this one, that it is one of those 
to which my memory loves to recur with fond- 
ness; for, although my mother and the emperor 
were separated, yet he always tenderly loved her. 

She let her fingers stray among the keys of 
her piano, a sweet prelude was heard, and then 


| she sang with all the energy of her soul, and with 


the same accent with which she would have sung 
had Napoleon himself been present. 

I doubt whether mortai man has ever felt what 
[ experienced throughout that evening. Since 
that time I have never revisited the Queen Hor- 
tense ; I have never written to her; and perhaps 
at this very hour, if she thinks of me at all, she 
thinks of me as of one who has forgotten her, 
like those who knew her in the days of her youth 
and splendor. 


TEMPTATION.—It is far easier to avoid than re- 
sist temptation. Self-esteem, however, but too 
often prompts us to adopt the latter, and when 
too Jate we discover our error. 
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NEW WORK ON GREECE. 

Tue GREECE oF THE GREEKS.—By G. A. Perdicaris, A. M., 
Consul of the United States at Athens. Two Volumes 
New York: Paine & Burgess, 60 Jolin street. 

The above is the title of a work recently pub- 
lished which we have looked through with con- 
siderable interest, and from which we have 
gleaned no inconsiderable portion of information. 
Mr. Perdicaris is himself a Greek, and this fact 
renders him much more capable of producing a 
work like the one before us than most of our 
modern travelers. He has resided a considerable 
time in America—some years previous to his 
appointment, in 1837, of U. S. Consul at Athens 
—during which period he has made himself 
familiar with the English language, and the 
spirit of our institutions. His style is smooth 
and perspicuous, and he has succeeded in blend- 
ing together a series of observations and histor- 
ical points that will be sure to attach the reader 
to him. 

We are so pleased with the book ourselves 
that we make the following extracts by way of 
recommending it to our own patrons. We shall 
commence with 


MESSOLONGHI AND LORD BYRON. 
“The place has already sunk into its former 
condition, and may be said to be a vast mud-hole, 
dotted with a few crazyhabitations, and inhabited 
by two or three hundred families, most of whom 
are either fishermen or cultivators of the soil. 

‘To the north end of the town, and to the left 
of the gate we saw the Polyandrium in which 
were buried the bones of those who fell in the 
defence of this strong post; and who, till 1841, 
were left to lie above ground. It is difficult to 
ascertain the number of the honored dead; and 
though the Seros is in itself of moderate dimen- 
sions, still, when we recollect that the whole of 
it is a mass of bones, we cannot but wonder at 
the immense amount of human life that was here 
sacrificed. The tumulus, though simple, was 
both solemn and imposing. Even the earth that 
served as a covering to the dead, was so sparing 
that many of the bones lay exposed, and the 
only mark of commemoration was a slab of mar- 
ble, with the following inscription : 

* Here lie many a Leonidas, 

Who gave their lives for the liberties of their country.’ 

«© A few paces to the right of the tumulus is a 
tomb, in which are reposing the heart of Lord 
Byron, and the remains of Kyriakoulis and Marco 
Botzaris. The grave is very neatly railed in, 
but with the exception of the monument raised 
in honor of Botzaris, there is nothing else The 
sarcophagus has on one side a Greek inscription, 








ing incidents in the history of modern Greece. 
His monument, instead of being beautiful, should 
have been massive and bold; and upon it should 
have been inscribed the well known and appro- 
priate lines of the American poet: 


* Botzaris, with the storied brave 
Greece nuitured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee. There is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime.’ 


“On the following morning Captain Danglis, 
a Suliote chief and resident of Messolonghi, paid 
us an early visit, and invited us to accompany 
{him to his home. He had been in the service, 
|and was one of the body guards of Lord Byron. 
| His house was next to that which was occupied 
by the noble poet, and he pointed out the very 
spot where he died. The house having been 
|blown up, the place looked desolate in the ex- 
| treme. 
| ‘Lord Byron’s residence in Messolonghi forms 
an epoch in the annals of the country, and one 
|of the brightest periods in the history of his own 
‘life. He saw himself welcomed by the people 
| whose freedom he had foreseen, and he was ani- 
|mated on one hand by the wild and splendid 
scenes around him, and on the other by the im- 
‘portance of the sacred cause to which he had 
'resolved to sacrifice his fortunes, his genius and 
his life. He is no longer the prototype of his 
‘Don Juan,” living in love and wine. His 
'reply to these temptations was, 





‘It is not thus—and’t is not HERE 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor Now 
Where glory decks the hero’s bier 
Or binds his brow. 
The sword, the banner and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see ; 
Tie Spartan bern upon his shiald 
Was not more free.’ 

“In the ‘land of honorable death’ he found 
the resting place he sought—the same heroes 
who surrounded his person, accompanied him to 
the grave. and placed upon their benefactor the 
last marks of honor, ‘a helmet, and a crown 
of laurel. No funeral pomp,’ says his biogra- 
pher, ‘ could have left the impression nor spoken 
the feelings of this simple ceremony. The 
wretchedness and desolation of the place itself, 
the wild and half-civilized warriors present— 
their deep-felt unaffected grief—the fond recol- 
lections—the disappointed hopes—the anxieties 
jand sad presentiments which might be read in 
|every countenance—all contributed to form a 
|scene more moving, more truly affecting, than 
|perhaps was ever before witnessed round the 
|grave of a great man.’ 
| .*In the death of Byron, Greece suffered a seri- 
lous loss. The Greeks felt it, and still feel it as 
‘such, and though there is as yet no monument to 





and is surmounted by a marble monument, the | record the love and sorrow of a grateful nation, 
gift of a French artist, representing a young fe-|his memory lives in the hearts, and lingers on 
male reclining on one hand, and with the other |the lips of the people. While in Messolonghi 
writing within a garland the name of Marco|we had many instances of this. The wife of 
Botzaris. The statue, though well finished, is | Captain Danglis, who is a native of Messolonghi, 
too tame, and too youthful to be the representa- |and who was a next door neighbor to Lord By- 
tive of so grave a character as history. Nor are | ron, seems to treasure the memory of this great 
the feelings and the sentiments to which it gives |man as something sacred. This beautiful and 





rise in unison with the occasion, or with the 
character of the man to whose honor and memory 
it is consecrated. Marco Botzaris was a hero 
through the whole of his life,-and his death is 
connected with some of the most wild and thrill- 


interesting woman said not a word of the heroes 
which her family and the family of her husband 
gave to the country, but she seemed to feel a 
particular pleasure in speaking of the stranger, 
of his amusements and of his genius, which 
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penetrated even into the dark future and foretold | were taking their evening meal in the open air. 
his own fate—and the ‘ poor, poor Lord By-| I was surprised to find that the whole extent of 
ron!’ was the close of every sentence. Indeed | the island was a little less than an acre, and but 
whatever may be his character in other lands, for its historic associations, it would hardly have 
the star of his genius is seen without a spot in| been worth even the little trouble he had taken. 
the ‘ cloudless clime and starry skies’ of his beau-| ‘‘ The battle of Klissova was fought only a 
tiful Greece, and the time is not far off when the | few days before the closing scene—at the time 
love and gratitude that are due to his name and| when everything but the courage of the Greeks 
memory, will embody themselves in some fitting had reached its last ebb—almost at the moment 
form. In the meantime the name of Byron never! when the brave Mayer—the Swiss Philhellene 
fails to recall to the mind of every Greek the| the then editor of the Chronicle—gave to the 


lines of their own poet: | world the following brief, but feeling description : 
_Swoet child of song thou sleepest ! ne’er again |‘ We are reduced to feed upon the most disgust- 
all swell the notes of thy melodious strain ; i i i i 
Yet with thy country’s wailing o’er thy urn, F | ing animals—we are suffering horribly hunger 
Pailas, the Muse, Mars, Greece and Freedom mourn.’ | and thirst. Sickness adds misery to the calam- 


“Before going to Captain Danglis we visited | ities that overwhelm us. Seventeen hundred and 


the fortifications of the town, and a few other | forty of our brothers are dead. More than eight 
objects of interest within it, under the escort of | thousand of bombs and balls, thrown by the 
an old Suliote, who having been present during| enemy, have destroyed our bastions and our 
the first and second sieges, was well acquainted |houses. We have been continually distressed 
with all the localities of importance. He was} by the cold, for we have suffered great want of 
evidently a rare spirit, and when we reached the | wood. oe re 
scenes where in former days he, like others| ‘‘‘ Notwitstanding so many privations, it 1s a 
played a distinguished part, his dark eye gleamed | $teat and noble spectacle to witness the ardor 
with fire and his whole form assumed a more |@"d devotedness of the garrison. A few days 
erect attitude. Amid the scenes of the past, the | more and these brave men will be angelic spirits, 
old man grew more and more animated by the | who will accuse before God the indifference of 
recollection and the recital of the heroic deeds | Christendom, for a cause which is that of reli- 
which were here performed. He took occasion|8ion. In the name of all our brave men I an- 
to present us with fragments of bombshells and| Ounce to you the resolition sworn to before 
grape shot, which strewed the ground, and which | Heaven, to defend, foot by foot, the land of Mes- 
he regarded as the best mementos of Messolonghi; | S0longhi, and to bury ourselves, without listening 
and while we were endeavoring to pull up q|to any capitulation, under the ruins of this city. 
stake from the bastion, whence the garrison made | We are drawing near our last hour. History 
the last glorious sortie—‘ let me,’ said he, ‘Jet | Will render us justice—posterity will weep over 
me who drove it in pull it up for you.’ |our misfortunes. Iam proud to think the blood 
‘*While on the battery of Franklin, which is | of a Swiss—of a child of William Tell—is about 
situated near the Polyandrium and the tomb of | t mingle with that of the heroes of Greece.’” 
Marco Botzaris, our attention was arrested by a| The account Mr. Perdicaris gives of his pre- 
crowd of women who were accompanying some |sentation to Otho is not without interest, and 
near relative to his last resting place, and who, | furnishes a better view of the Greek court than 
like the matrons of the ancient Greeks, were loud | We "emember to have read otherwhere. 
in their lamentations. The scene was of itself | —_ ; aa — 
solemn, and the place rendered it still more som- realex cepstral 
bre; but the old man observing the impression| _ “ A week after our arrival in the city, 1 had 
it had made upon our feelings, and unwilling to| the honor of being presented to their Majesties. 
have a partner in our sympathies, shook his| There being no United States minister plenipo- 
head, and with a deal of feeling and simplicity | tentiary at the Court of King Otho, I was neces- 
observed, ‘ this was not the way we acted when | Satily obliged to go through the awkward man- 
our comrades were buried. No! the rites of re-|@uvre of presenting myself. The difficulty and 
ligion and of custom were dispensed with; the embarrassment, however, were not so great as I 
heroes of our garrison were allowed to sleep | had reason to fear, and I went through thé cere- 
where they fell, the only sound of wailing was|™ony with less formality, and with more plea- 
the rattle of our rifles and the roar of our cannon.’ | S¥re than I anticipated. King Otho, whose affa- 
He spoke in prose what one of their own rude | bility and ease of manner are alike remarkable, 


poets embodied in song: | spoke the modern Greek with facility, and seem- 
‘No happier end ed to be better acquainted with the condition of 
oe gent | America than some of our presidents are with 
The sky your pall; _ |that of Greece. Our navy and commerce were 
= priest to embalm, topics of great interest, and his inquiries respect- 
Date teins |ing them were both apt and pertinent 
And rifle’s clang, | ** My presentation to the queen took place the 
7... day after. As soon as I entered the saloon, I 
: felt that I was in the presence of a beautiful and 


“We closed the day by a visit to the small | amiable being. My situation, however, was 
but noted island of Klissova. The church which | somewhat embarrassing when I found that I had 
occupied a portion of this mud-bank, and which | to make myself agreeable through an interpreter, 
during the siege served as a fortress, had fallen | and also in the presence of two maids of honor 
to the ground, and there was nothing on the/and a very ugly-looking master of ceremonies. 


island but a hut and a party of fishermen, who| «Her Majesty, whose personal appearance is 
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exceedingly captivating,and whose blue eyes are 
as mild as they are eloquent, had little to say 
about the American commerce or the navy. The 
appearance of the New World, the grandeur and 
majesty of its rivers and forests, and the beaut 
of the American ladies, were the objects in whic 
she felt an evident interest, and about which it 
was my good fortune to gratify her curiosity. 
To my account of the American ladies she listened 
with pleasure, and I had half a mind to tell her 
that some of them were as beautiful as herself, 
but recollecting that I was talking through an 
interpreter, I doubted the propriety of such a 
compliment, and contented myself by assuring 
her that the American ladies were deeply inter- 
ested in Greece, and that they had every reason 
to hope that the land of all that was beautiful in 
nature, and interesting in association, would be 
as happy and as prosperous under the light of 
Her Majesty’s virtues, as it once was under the 
protecting care of Minerva! . 
“Queen Amelia is the daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg. She was born the 9th of 
December, 1818, was married on the 22d of No- 
vember, 1836; she is youthful, and so interest- 
ing in her person as to be justly considered the 
most beautiful queen of the age. She is not in- 
deed one of those dazzling beauties that over- 
whelm us at first sight, but she is so very simple 
and so very amiable in manners and temper, that 
we are apt to forget the queen in our admiration 
of those virtues and those graces which belong 
to a lovely woman. She is just the woman that 
Titian would have delighted to paint. She has 
a fine and pliant form, fair hair, blue eyes, clear 
complexion, . . . 
‘* Otho is surely to be envied both as a king and 
a husband. With Greece for his kingdom, and 
with Amelia for his consort, he has all that for- 
tune can give to a monarch,—all that God can 
bestow upon a happy mortal. King Otho ought 
to have been something extraordinary both asa 
king and a man, not to suffer by contrast with 
his kingdom and his queen. Without being an 
admirer of his government, I have a higher idea 
of the king’s intellectual abilities, and a greater 
respect for his moral worth than has been award- 
ed him by those who, unable to be his friends, 
have resolved to be his enemies, and who see no 
virtues or redeeming qualities in his mind or 
heart. He is accused and denounced as an ab- 
solute monarch, and I wish he were wise enough 
to bea constitutional king; but is his present 
osition his fault, or the fault of those who chose 
im? Much of the opposition to his government 
owes its origin to those who hate him, not be- 
cause he governs the Greeks like an absolute 
king, but, because he will not be governed by 
some or by all of the Allies and their ambassa- 
dors in Athens. The morbid inaction which at 
present pervades every department of state, is to 
be sought in the opposition and the intrigues of 
foreign diplomatists, rather than in the disposi- 
tion of the king who, encompassed by difficulties, 
and unable to meet them by open opposition, has 
been obliged to have recourse to procrastination 
—to a policy by means of which he has hitherto 
foiled every opponent and has tired out the most 
atient of his enemies. The immense amount of 
abor which he has imposed upon himself—his 








unwillingness to incur responsibility in matters, 
the justice and expediency of which may be 
doubtful, have produced delay, and in many, very 
many instances, distress; but while somethin 

which ought to have been done have been left 
undone, a deal of evil has been avoided, and it 
must be confessed that had the king of Greece 
been endowed with a greater degree of self-con- 
fidence, but with less conscientiousness than 
King Otho, the amount of mischief might have 
been incalculable. Greece after all owes much 
to the wisdom and the goodness of her king. 

“Otho was only 17 years old when he was 
chosen as a king, and only twenty when he as- 
sumed the reigns of government. During these 
three years he had to acquaint himself, not only 
with the language, but with the character and the 
genius of the people,—to study the interests of 
Greece in connection with the conflicting interests 
of other nations, and to learn the great lesson of 
governing the Greeks, and the equally great secret 
of submiting to the tutelage of the Protecting 
Powers. He had moreover to rule by means of 
a government which was to be framed to his 
hands, not by the Greeks, but by strangers, who 
were as ignorant of the Greeks as the Turks 
themselves. Had King Otho entrusted himself 
to the Greeks with as little reserve as the Greeks 
entrusted their country and her destinies to his 
hands, the difficulties and the obstacles in the 
way of his usefulness would have been compara- 
tively small. But how was it possible for him 
to confide in the Greeks, when those who chose 
him as their king had so little confidence in them? 
How was it to be expected that he should have 
the confidence which nobody else had at the time, 
when he was sent under the guardianship of 
three strangers ?—when it was thought that he 
could not even go to Greece without the aid and 
the presence of a mercenary army ?—when upon 
his landing the men who had guided the ship 
through the storm of the revolution, and who 
were acquainted with the virtues and the foibles 
of the people, Mavrocordate, Coletti, Metaxa, 
and others, were sent into honorable exile ;— 
when the heroes of Greece, Colocotroni and his 
brave associates in arms, were accused of high 
treason and condemned to death—in a word, when 
every event and every circumstance combined to 
destroy his confidence in and his love for his sub- 
jects? 

«Otho has not proved superior to the will of 
his fate. He has suffered, and still suffers under 
it; but while he is not a wonder or a wonder- 
maker, he is by no means destitute of those high 
excellencies which are necessary to the forma- 
tion of a good king. Without being an Alexan- 
der or a Napoleon, he is, fortunately for Greece, 
a man of honest intentions and industrious habits. 
To his sense of justice, and reliance upon an 
overruling Providence, which becomes and adorns 
his exalted stations, he adds the humbler, yet 
equally necessary virtues, of an austere econo- 
mist. Otho is an upright and religious man: no 
stain and no immoral intrigues can be said to 
sully his character or disgrace his household. 
His court is a model of good order; and the 
Greeks have reason to bless heaven for having 
placed before them—before the eyes of their 
wives and their children—such examples of do- 
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mestic happiness and virtue as their king andj tented as if the the triple chain of the Protecting 
queen. Powers was only an ornament, and not a weight 


“The king and the queen of Greece, unlike 
the kings and queens of other monarchies, are 
without the bright creations of nobility, and they 
are surrounded by persons who, though they are 
bedecked with crosses, and with orders of knight- 
hood, are, nevertheless, without the sounding 
titles of dukes or Jords. The king and his con- 
sort, however, being the centre of attraction, are 
necessarily surrounded not only by the courtiers 
of the day, but by the most illustrious personages 
of the nation. The royal dinners and royal balls 
call together an assemblage wherein are to be 
seen the subtle statesmen and wild warriors of 
the Greek revolution. 

‘Soon after our arrival in Greece, and a few 
days after our presentation to their majesties, we 
had the pleasure of attending one of the royal 
balls. We repaired to what is called ‘the old 
palace,’ and passing through a well-furnished 
suite of rooms, entered the spacious rotunda, 
which serves the manifold purposes of a levée- 
room in court fétes, of a chapel on Sundays, and 
a ball-room. The hall was brilliantly lighted, 
and the company, though small in point of num- 
bers, was not less brilliant for variety and novelty 
of costume and character. 

** On the right of the hall stood the representa- 
tives of the European powers, and to the left 
were the ministers of the king, while between 
these two formidable ranks of richly-laced cour- 
tiers, appeared the ladies of the court, many of 
whom, and in particular the black-eyed daughter 
of Marco Botzaris, were remarkable for taste and 
beauty. The real point of interest, however, the 
lions of this brilliant throng, were to be sought 
among the crowd of civil and military officers— 
among the heroes of the nation, and the men 
who can trace their Greek pedigree to the god of 
thieves, who being born 

‘At the faint peep of day, 
He began playing on the lyre at noon, 
And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo’s herds.’ 

“While I was occupied in examining some of 
the more prominent characters in this picture, and 
moralizing on the strange accidents which had 
gathered them in so strange a place, the dense 
mass of the crowd gave way, and the royal train 
entered the hall. King Otho bowed to the right 
and left, while the beautiful Amelia glanced a 
few smiles upon the long lines of gay and lofty 
warriors, and then glided to her place at the head 
of the saloon, like a bright vision. The ball was 
opened with the Polonaise. The king went the 
first round with the widow of Marco Botzaris, 
and the queen was led off by the minister of 
Russia. The Polonaise was succeeded by the 
quadri!les, and the waltz with its thousand mazes, 
in all of which was to be distinguished the light 
and graceful figure of the queen. Through the 
whole of the evening, and as late as two o’clock 
in the morning, there was music and dancing, and 
eating and drinking, and card-playing and love- 
making, and (for those who could not take part 
in the more innocent amusements of the night,) 
there was scandal and intrigue; in short, it was 
a night and a scene where all, except some battle- 
worn Greeks, seemed to be as merry and as con- 





upon the neck of the nation.” 

Alas, how different is all this from the times of 
ancient republican Greece, with her orators, states- 
men, philosophers, poets and artists! An alien 
sovereign rules that country to which we are in- 
debted for much that we know of poetry, sculp- 
ture and architecture. Inpertinent foreign in- 
fluence has more to do with the present govern- 
ment than its own people, and Greece never can 
be wholly free while such a system is suffered to 
exist; nor are we surprised at the indignant feel- 
ings expressed by Mr. Perdicaris in his introduc- 
tion. ‘ Why,” he exclaims, “‘ was Greece sold 
without a consideration? Was it that she may 
try the beauties of those chains which were forged 
in the capital of England, and drawn to the flesh 
by the master hands of Talleyrand, Lieven, and 
Palmerston.” But Palmerston, says an English- 
man, has always been most strenuous for the 
honor of his country. It would puzzle a debat- 
ing society to decide. ‘In what does the honor 
of England consist?’ But we cannot write upon 
these things without getting a little indignant 
ourselves, and therefore continue our extracts. 


SEIGE OF ACROCORINTHUS. 

“« The Acrocorinthus, besides being well stored 
with ammunition and provisions, was too strong 
a post to be surprised, or brought to terms by the 
insurgents; but Kiamil Bey, the chief spirit of 
the place, was invited to Tripolitza previous to 
the opening scene of the struggle, and while in 
the capital of the province, and deliberating with 
his compeers as to what was best to be done 
under the existing state of things, the Greek re- 
volution broke out, and like a long smothered 
fire, spread all over the country. Every place of 
importance was besieged, and at length Tripolitza, 
the city in which the Beys and the Agas of note 
had congregated, became the rallying point of all 
the Greek forces. The siege was followed by 
the capture, and the ill-fated Tripolitza witnessed 
the sad overthrow of her fortunes. The massacre 
which followed the surprise of the city was with- 
out discrimination; but while the infirm and the 
innocent suffered with the strong and the guilty, 
prudential considerations induced the Greek chiefs 
to interpose their authority in behalf of the prin- 
cipal Turks, and among them was the well known 
Kiamil Bey of Corinth. ca 

‘“* The wealth and influence of Kiamil Bey were 
the considerations of this merciful act on the part 
of the Greeks, and accordingly the illustrious 
prisoner was carried from Tripolitza to Corinth, 
where, partly through promises, and partly through 
threats, he became instrumental in the surrender 
of the citadel, which had been for the last century 
in the hands of his ancestors, and which at this 
time contained his wealth, his devoted followers, 
and his family. 

«©The surrender of the fortress was followed, 
first by the pillage, and then by the massacre of 
its defenders, and Kiamil Bey found himself a 
prisoner in the stronghold of his power. With 
his imprisonment his good star seemed to desert 
him, and to his other misfortunes was added the 
sight of his palaces and his villages, which glit- 
tered in the city and gleamed in the plain, and 
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the consequent recollection of the magnificent 
heritage he had lost. The only pleasures which 
his fortunes had spared him, was the enjoyment 
of his consoling chibouk, and the presence of his 
family, though the last were often the means of 
adding to the anguish of his heart by their parti- 
cipation in his sorrows and humiliations. 

“The great object with the Greeks after the 
surrender of the citadel, was the wealth which 
this distinguished Turk was supposed to possess ; 
but Kiamil Bey, either because he had nothing to 
give, or because he was animated with the hope 
of speedy deliverance, refused to comply with 
the wishes of his captors, and submitted to his 
fate and his sufferings with the dignity and the 
resignation which became the gravity and the 
fatality of his race. 

*‘Kiamil Bey prayed, and smoked, and played 
with his beard for six months. He looked upon 
the seas, but excepting the Greek mysticoes, not 
a ship of his nation was to be seen. He watched 
the Isthmus, and saw nothing but Gaiours. His 
patience and hopes had nearly given way, when 
the horizon was darkened, and before he could 
explain the cause. Dramali, with eight other 
Pashas, rolled down the mountain, and burst upon 
the Isthmus like an impetuous and resistless tide. 
The mountains and the plains were covered with 
the most splendid army that was ever witnessed 
since the days of Bajazet, and the description of 
the poet was in this instance verified to the very 
letter. 

,{ On dun Citheron’s ridge appears 

The gleam of twice ten thousand spears ; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain, 
From shore to shore of either main, 

The tent is pitched, the crescent shines 
Along the Moslem’s leaguering lines; 
And the dark Spahi’s bands advance 
Beneath each bearded Pasha's glance, 


And far and wide as eye can reach, 
The turband’d cohorts throng the beach.’ 


«Kiamil Bey beheld from the window of his 





were closed, and amid the hurry and trepidation 
of the moment Kiamil Bey was forgotten, and 
might have escaped with his life had it not been 
for one of the men, who chose to close the scene 
of their dastardly conduct by shooting the unfor- 
tunate prisoner. The last scene of the tragedy 
was thus aggravated by a bloody and cowardly 
act. 

“ The tranquility which reigned in the fortress 
through the night was too remarkable to escape 
the notice of the Turkish general. He attributed 
the silence of the Gaiours to anything but the 
right cause, and when, on the next morning, he 
went to reconnoitre the fortifications, he found, 
to his great surprise, the gates of the outer and 
inner enclosure thrown open, and the Hanwm of 
Kiamil Bey awaiting his arrival at the entrance 
of the Acrocorinthus. The scene was not only 
unexpected, but very affecting, and the widow of 
Kiamil Bey, who delivered the castle, and «the 
treasures of her husband, into {the hands of the 
fortunate Dramali, was treated with the kindness 
and the attention which was due to her sufferings 
and her rank. The salute from the battlements 
of the Acrocorinthus, proclaimed to the Turkish 
army the conquest of their general and Dramali, 
who attributed the capture of so strong a fortress 
to his good fortune, could not but look upon the 
singular event which marked his entrance into 
the Peloponnesus as the harbinger of the success 
and the glory which was soon to crown his arms 
and his name. How could he think otherwise, 
when the Acrocorinthus and the plain below pre- 
sented so many exhibitions of his power ?” 

We must close this interesting volume with the 
following account of 

THE MANIOTE WOMEN. 
“Tt is a curious fact in the history of these 


people, that now, as in the more happy days of 
Sparta, women have always enjoyed a peculiar 


prison this animating and imposing spectacle | respect, and they have continued to exhibit those 


which spread below, and which called the gar- 
tison to witness in silence and fear the strength 
and the splendor of the power they had brought 
against them. It was at this moment that the 
illustrious prisoner conceived himself on the 
threshold of his prison, and his apprehensions 
gave way to delightful anticipations. 
more found himself surrounded by obedient and 
beautiful slaves. His palaces were again throng- 
ed with the bravest of his race, and freedom, 
with all her charms and fascinations, invited his 
eyes to dwell upon the luxuries and the splendors 
ef oriental magnificence; but at the moment 
when his hand lay upon the insignia of power, 
that were thus brought within his reach, and 
while his imagination was feasting upon scenes 
which thrilled and bewildered his whole system, 
the angel of death summoned him before his 
Maker. 

*« At the time of Dramali’s appearance before 
the walls of the Acropolis, the fortress was not 
only ill provided with provisions and ammunition, 
but poorly garrisoned, and the commandant, who, 
afew days after the desertion of his men, de- 
stroyed himself, was obliged to follow the men 
whom he could no longer govern. The Greeks, 
who could not anticipate anything less than a 
siege, took occasion to decamp before the passes 


| 
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traits of character for which the Spartan women 
were so much distinguished. In the family feuds 
of Mane, the women were the only members of 
the belligerent parties who were left unmolested ; 
and so great was this feeling, that men who could 
not trust themselves out of their towers, were 


He once | transported from one point to another on the 


backs of the women. While the land continued 
to be distracted by the petty wars of the Maniotes, 
the chief employment of the women consisted in 
turning the hand-mill, and lamenting ‘ some de- 
ceased relation, who had been killed, perhaps, 
by a hostile house.” But when the revolution 
broke out, they displayed sterner virtues. Some 
of them participated in the honors and the mis- 
eries of war. The Greek Senate passed resolu- 
tions in favor of two Maniote heroines who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field of battle; and 
the mother of Petrom Bey, in her 60th year, and 
after she had reared a whole line of heroes, took 
upon herself the authority of a chief, and drove 
the Egyptians out of Tzimova! 

‘** Men and women seem to be equally animated 
by the love of country and of freedom—equally 
expert in meeting a foe or robbing a neighbor; 
and it seems as if the virtues which distinguished 
the old Spartans have descended in all their force 
to the Maniotes, who, like the Spartans of the 
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olden times, can both steal and conceal a fox— 
thus proving themselves worthy of the descent 
by claim, and the land they inhabit.” 

** The Maniotes, like the Spartans, whose de- 
scendants they claim to be, have always managed 
to fight their battles away from home; and it was 
long their boast, that Mane was the only pro- 
vince of the Peloponnesus that had not been in- 
vaded by the Turks. It is true, in the latter part 
of their struggle, Ibrahim Pasha resolved upon 
the plan of completing his conquest by adding 
Mane to the rest of his acquisitions. He even 
invaded it by land, and having effected a landing 
near Limeni, his Arabs lodged themselves in the 
towers of Tzimova, the capital of Kakavulia; 
but while the sons of Mane met and defeated the 
enemy at the Pass of Verga, the mother of Pe- 
trom Bey rallied around her the residue of the 
forces of the province, dislodged the insolent 
Egyptians from their strongholds, and drove them 
in disgrace to the sea.” 

We have been puzzled some in making our 
extracts, for as far as our own taste is concerned, 
we are not sure but we should have jumped upon 
the back of the copyright and ridden bolt through 
the book in fraudem legis. However, if any of 
our readers are pleased with what we have given 
them, we have told them where they can get 
more of as excellent a quality. 


~ee eens 


LINES ON A NEWLY-OPENED YORK-BANKER. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


Wir feelings strange and undefined I gaze upon thy face, 

Thou choice and juicy specimen of an ill-fated race ; 

How calmly, yea, how meekly thou reclinest in thy shell, 

Yet what thy woes and sufferings are man may conjecture 
well! 


For thow hast life as well as he who recklessly seeks thine, 

And, couldst thou speak, might draw forth tears as briny as 
thy brine; 

For thou wast torn from friends and home and al) thy heart 
could wish, 

Thou hapless, helpjess, innocent, mute, persecuted fish. 


Perhaps thon wast but newly joined to some soft plump 
young bride, 

Who op’d her mouth for food with thee when flowed the 
flowing tide ; 

Perhaps thou hast a family, from whom thou hast been torn, 

Who sadly wail for him, alas, who never will return! 


Thou wast happy on thy native bed, where blithesome bil- 
lows play, 

Till the cruel fisher wrench’d thee from thy ‘home, sweet 
home,’ away; 

He stow’d thee in his coble and he rowed thee to the strand— 

Thou wast bought and sold and opened, and placed in this 
right hand! 


1 know that while I moralize thy flavor fades away, 

I know thou shouldst be ate alive, before thy sweets decay! 
I know that it is foolishness, this weak delay of mine, 

And epicures may laugh at it as sentimental whine. 


Well, let ther laugh, I still will drop a tear o’er thy sad fate, 
Thou wretched andill-fated one! thou sad and desolate! 


Like the Indian from the forest—like the roebuck from the 
glen, 

Thy race is dwindling silently before the arts of men ; 

Ye are passing from the river, from the sea bank and the 
shore, 

And the haunts that long have known ye, shall know ye soon 
no more. 

The Blue-point andthe Shrewsbury are vanishing away, 

And clamless soon will be our stieams, and oysterless our 
bay ; 

Rapacious man, before your prime, ordains that ye shall die, 

And drags ye from your cool retreats to boil and stew and 
fry! 

Why were ye made so racy, rich, and luscious to the taste ? 

*T is that has stripped your thickest banks, and made youy 
beds a waste ; 

“ Your virtues have proved sanctified and holy traitors to ye,’” 

And that which was your proudest boast has served but to 
undo ye! 


E’en I, the friend of ali thy kind, when I think of what thou 
art, 

When I ponder o’er the melting joys thy swallowing wil} 
impart, 

Can delay thy fate no longer; one Jook, it is my last! 

A gulp—one more—a silent pause—a sigh—and all is past. 


Orr nw 


THE MYSTERIES OF BONA DEA. 
BY CHARLES STUART. 


“ Clodius, adolescens ad audendum projectissimus, in operta 
Bone Dew muliebri habitu irrepsit.”—CicERo. 

“I’ve sworn it, by Hercules !” 

« An unfrequent circumstance, truly, with Clo- 
dius the phlegmatic !” replied his companion sar- 
castically ; “why, man, have I not heard you 
swear, in a breath, by all the gods in the Fasti, 
and then repeat the list for want of variety?” 

‘“* May I be sunk to the lowest pit of Hades, if 
I make not the trial!” retorted Clodius. 

«What think you of Cesar’s hooked nose ?” 
cried a voice from a couch at the lower extremi- 
ty of the table; ‘‘ should you encounter it in the 
vestibule, or see it thrust into the chamber, your 
adventure would be told by deputy : confound it, 
the very thought makes me shiver.” 

** Ah! the reason is plain,” rejoined Clodius, 
ironically. ‘ Memmius can sympathise with me 
and himself together. How often have you been 
to the Via Sacra since the last kalends? Thya 
the divine has not been left to sigh in solitude! 
Yet, [ fancy, you would not attempt her were 
she Cesar’s.” 

“A loud burst of laughter interrupted the 
speaker: and the discomfited Memmius turned 
| for consolation to a dish of thrushes, deprived of 
| their tails, and stuffed with garlic, a chef d’euvre 
| of Roman epicures. 
|  ** But, Clodius, are you in earnest ?” said Caius 
| Alfius, who reclined at his feet, whom congenial- 
ity of tastes united to Clodius, but who mingled 
,adash of prudence with the reckless villany of 
| the latter. 

“By the immortal Jupiter Tonans!” replied 
Clodius, starting from his couch, and eyeing the 
guests with a look of fiery determination, “ ere 





O’er thee and o’er thy kindred hangs one all-consuming this time to-morrow will I be in Cesar’s penetra- 


doom, 
To die a slow and lingering death, or living, findatomb! 


| lia—will witness the mysterious rites of Bona 
| Dea—and while the rhetoric general is studying 
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style and tactics, in his nightcap, will out-ma-| lavish gifts of nature and fortune, joined a heart 


neuvre him in his very entrenchments. While 
he ylans expeditions against those poor devils, 
the Gauls, I’ll make an invasion under his very 
nose!” And he glanced at his elegant form and 
patrician apparel. 


«« Success to Clodius!” bawled out Rufinus, a | 
Roman patrician, whose father, having amassed | 
asm to collect the scattered remnants of the party 
|—1to augment it by recruits from the patrician 
| youth, and to organize that mighty mass of mis- 


an overgrown fortune by provincial extortions, 
left his son to spend it faster than he had acquir- 
ed it: ‘Fill with the Chian! here’s to Clodius !” 

The company echoed the cry, and the far-famed 
wines of Falernum, Massicus, and Setinum, 
sparkled with the varied hues of crimson, violet 
and topaz, in the upraised goblets. 

‘* Thanks, friends and comrades all,” replied 
the host, gracefully inclining his head in gratified 
acknowledgment, ‘‘ this completes my assurance ; 
but, Alfius, if thou doubtest, wilt wager thy 
Venus Anadyomene against my signet? ’tis a 
ruby—and was Catiline’s. I bought it of a le- 
gionary who cut it from his finger as he lay on 
the field of Pistoria,’—and he sighed. 

“Done!” cried Alfius. 

** Done!” re-echoed his companion. 

** And now, loving friends,” exclaimed the ela- 
ted Clodius, “all who are for enterprizes beneath 
the veil of night—all votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus—who are willing to season their enjoy- 
ments with a sprinkling of adventure—follow 
your leader. I go to Fulvia’s.” 

And the inebriated, riotous assemblage, with 
many a jovial shout and infinite disorder, sprang 
from their banqueting couches, snatched torches 
from the attendants, and rushed tumultuously 
into the adjacent Forum, after their mad-brained 
guide. 


CHAPTER II. 


Pusiivs Croprvs, the prominent character in the 
foregoing sketch, was one of those remarkable 
men, who, to commanding talents and the most 


| tively bent to evil. 





dyed black with corruption, and desires instine- 
His models were Alcibiades 
and Catiline; and when the latter was crushed 
by the gigantic energies of Cicero, and his bold- 


| est partisans destroyed in the prison, and on the 


field of battle, it was Clodius who took advan- 
tage of the first abatement of popular enthusi- 


chief, a profligate nobility; whose subsequent 
contentions, under the triumvirates, paralyzed 
the republic, and surrendered it powerless to 
despotism. 

In accordance with the design just mentioned, 
he made his house—a splendid edifice fronting 
the Forum—a rallying point for the dissipated 
and abandoned youth of the city, whence they 
often would sally at night to the commission of 
those outrages mentioned by contemporary wri- 
ters, outdoing in atrocity not only the fashiona- 
ble riots of modern times, but even the exploits 
of confirmed highwaymen. 

On an evening like this, a party had assembled 
at the house of Clodius. Stretched out at length 
on the luxurious couchesupon which the Roman 
nobles reclined at meals, they recounted the new- 
est intrigues and floating scandals, dashed with 
political allusions; and, excited by mutual emu- 
lation and the fumes of wine, boasted of having 
achieved the most extravagant and hazardous en- 
terprizes. 

‘«‘ Did I not kiss Marcia the vestal, in the open 
street, as she was returning from the Circus, last 
night, and when the torch-bearer seized me, dash 
his torch in his face, and escape in the dark- 
ness ?” said Sextus Atilius. 

‘‘ The torch-bearer tells another story, and says 
he let you go, at her command, after you begged 
for life, and she finished a long moral lecture to 
you,” said Rufinus. ‘Only fancy Atilius on his 
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knees on the hard stones, blubbering his contri- 
tion to a girl! ha! ha! ha!” 

** Thou liest!” cried Atilius, springing up, and 
hurling, in his wrath, an embossed goblet at the 
head of the other. The missile, directed by 
wine and passion, flew wide of the mark, and 
striking a slave who was entering at the moment 
with an immense dish of lampreys floating in 
shrimp sauce, prostrated him at length, while the 
precious contents inundated the apartment. Ru- 
finus, eadeavoring to rise, was withheld by his 
friends ; but supplied by abuse and vociferation 
the want of more offensive weapons. 

At length, Clodius, who had been watching 
with secret satisfaction the progress of the strife, 
arose, and waving his hand, for the riot drowned 
his voice, effected silence. 

“Since Atilius has such a ready way of con- 
quering in argument, it may not be safe for me 
to dwell on past adventures, but of those to come 
I may surely speak. We are all bound to secre- 
sy, which emboldens me to address you. These 
skirmishes in the streets, and rencontres at night 
of which you boast, and which, in the telling, 
have nearly cost Rufinus his head, are too com- 
mon and vulgar for a patrician. I long for more 
excitement—and, to obtain it, will behold to-mor- 
row the undivulged mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
They are performed in Cesar’s house. I have 
secured access by bribingaslave. Meet me here, 
at this hour, the day after to-morrow, and I will 
tell of secrets no man hath seen, and into which 
even the Flamens, those reverend hypocrites, 
have not been able to penetrate. How now, 
comrades, is not this an object worth the endea- 
vor?” And he looked proudly around. 

But the guests were mute—the unheard auda- 
city of profaning the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea, on the due and uninterrupted performance 
of which the safety of the republic was believed 
to depend, struck even their Jawless and corrupt 
hearts with an indefinable fear. So true it is, 
that superstition exerts the strongest influence 
over those who are most estranged from laws 
and moral restraint. Besides, death was the in- 
evitable doom of the intruder, if discovered and 
seized, and the public ignominy proportioned to 
the enormity of the offence. 

Their reckless leader smiled in scorn. 

“Ye are as demure as a college of augurs—is 
this your daring? Atilius! where is the boiling 
indignation that, but a moment since, broke me 
a slave’s head, and lost me a crystal charger? 
Art dumb ?” 

**Have you calculated the chances ?” 

** Chances! what chances? are there no chances 
to be counted except when one goes among a few 
feeble women? are there none in the battle field ? 
yet who shrinks from them? None on the sea? 
yet who, because the tempest may engulf him, 
refuses to abide the chances there? The danger 
is in our fears. For myself, having a burning 
curiosity to impel me to the attempt, I am resolv- 
ed to meet the hazard.” 

The confidence and daring of Clodius gradual- 
ly reanimated his associates. 

“I confess, upon a second thought,” said Ru- 
finus, ‘‘ it seems more easy of accomplishment; 
but Pompeia—is she apprised? or trust you to 
good fortune ?—with her assistance”— 


Clodius answered only with a smile. 

“TI comprehend,” said his companion, “ then 
good bye for Cesar.” 

* Fortunate, by Castor,” said another. 

A second smile. 

And the giddy, thoughtless patricians resumed 
their revelry with renewed ardor. 


CHAPTER III. 

** Coutp I but assure myself of her silence,” said 
Clodius, throwing himself listlessly upon a bed, 
in his private chamber—* could I be certain of 
her acquiescence—then, I were safe—but, is she 
nota woman? Cesar’s wife! but then did she 
not press my hand, as I handed her from her 
sedan the evening before the Nones—and, when 
I ventured to clasp her waist, under pretence of 
assisting her to surmount the circus steps—did 
she resent it? Then Cesar neglects her—so 
much for his speculations and machinations ; her 
slave told me he had passed the last ten days in 
his study all night, and in the senate all day, and 
had not seen her once. If she have spirit, this 
should be the test of it.” 

A slave entered with a box, deposited it, and 
retired. 

** This should be the disguise ; ha! a matron’s 
stole—this covers the entire body, and this pur- 
ple-edged pallium shall modestly be gathered in 
folds around my waist—now for the binding 
zone.” 

A female form glided noiselessly into the apart- 
ment, and, with a low bow of humble deference, 
stood motionless beside him. 

‘‘Ha! Maia! this is well! Is the secret en- 
trance open? will the rites commence soon? am 
I disguised sufficiently?” The slave of Pompeia 
bowed assent to each rapid question—at the last 








she approached him, and began to adjust his fe- 
male disguise, the more effectually to conceal his 
person; as she arranged it, something vibrated 
beneath it with a ringing sound. She looked at 
him inquiringly. 

“°Tis my sword!” muttered Clodius, impa- 
tiently. 

‘“«Tt must not be,” timidly remonstrated Maia. 

«T°ll not part with it.” 

** You will be discovered.” 

‘‘ Then one good friend like it, were worth a 


| host of enemies.” 


The slave seemed about to sink to the floor 
with excess of terror. 

‘«« Thou hast nought to dread—whether | live or 
die, thy freedom is secured to thee for thy fidelity, 
and my steward has orders to pay thee a thous- 
and sesterces, after to-morrow’s morn ” 

«Thy sword will betray thee”—and she wept 
a torrent. 

‘* Lead on !” 

A deprecating gesture. 

‘* Lead on!” 

CHAPTER IV. 
Ir was night—still, solemn night; and, though 
no moon walked in silver radiance through the 
dark-blue depths, the multitude of lesser lights 
sparkled as in emulation, and the evening star 
seemed to linger in its descent as loth to quit the 
heavenly company ; it rested for a moment over 
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the statue uf Jupiter Capitolinus, that crowne 
the citadel—then sunk beneath the extended man- 
tle of the Father of the Gods. 

*“* Hail! genial goddess! *Tis Venus’ self that 
ushers me to joy—as when she shone o’er Ida, 
and wooed the Phrygian boy. Haste, laggard 
slave, the moments fly unheeded. On, | say.” 

And the fiery youth dragged along in his rapid 
course the unresisting guide. They came to a 
garden wall overhung with weeping foliage. 
The slave pressed an unseen spring; a door gave 
way, and showed a long passage into the dark- 
ness beyond. 

** Beware!” muttered Clodius. 

Maia inclined her head, and the portal closed 
on them. 


Deep silence invested the seven-hilled city. | riot.” 


Tumultuous throngs were accustomed to crowd 





gesture of graceful acknowledgment. Then she 
bowed again with her face to the altar, and her 
companions, arranging themselves in a circle, 
followed her example. 

Clodius knelt by Pompeia. 

The priestess threw the salted cake upon the 
flames. ; 

A loud crackling—and a blue light glared amid 
the darkness, showing, in strong relief, the sup- 
pliant circle, and the receding columns with their 
black masses of shadow. 

‘Hail ! Cybele, mother of the gods!” cried 
the priestess, singing the sacred hymn of ascrip- 
tion. 

And the chorus responded, ‘ Hail, turret- 
crowned Cybele, descend in thy lion-drawn cha- 


The flame subsided, and darkness resumed its 


the avenues to the capital, enjoying the coolness | reign. 


of the night from the dread eminence of the Tar- 
peian rock, and the hundred steps of the pillared 


‘* Pompeia !” whispered the excited Clodius. 
He could no more, for Maia closed his lips as 


abode of Jupiter Stator, and filling the echoing | with a grasp of iron. 


space with sounds of joyous hilarity; but, on 
this night of the sacred mysteries, the senate had 
enclosed the house of Cesar and the adjoining 
edifices with a guard of the city cohorts, and 
death was the punishment of the unlicensed in- 
truder. The college of Haruspices sat in full 
conclave in the temple of Fortune, awaiting the 
annunciation of the sacred omens from the 
riestess of Bona Dea. The sentinels held their 
reath as they traversed the guarded precincts, 
and the whole city seemed bound with indefina- 
ble awe. 
. They emerged intd a dimly-lighted antecham- 
er. 

“Thee! Maia! and so late! and who is thy 
companion |” said a voice in solemn, yet sweet 
tones, that thrilled through the startled Clodius. 

**The wife of Martellus, the senator,” whis- 
pered Maia. 

‘*Cesonina! this is well. They told me she 
was in Calabria; but I see it was false: these 
Greek slaves are not over chary of truth—and 
her’s is the Cretan. Maia, summon the matrons, 
I attend them at the altar; lead Czsonina to 
them.” 

The wife of Cesar left the apartment. 

* Ye gods! how love”— 

“Silence! on your life!” said the slave, point- 
ing with her finger. 

A long train of matrons came sweeping by in 
trailing robes of white, and covered with floating 


veils; they crossed the chamber, and began to |ly 


enter the hall of sacrifice. The slave and Clodi- 


us closed the rear. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a spacious hall, whose arched roof press- 
ed on shadowy columns that stretched dimly into 
the obscurity. In the centre was a circular altar 
begirt with lofty steps, that rose with gradual 
ascent till the base of the shrine seemed almost 
level with the summit of the Corinthian capitals. 
The priestess stood beside it crowned with ever- 
green, and the wife of Cesar knelt-as in secret 
prayer at the foot of the ascent. As the matrons 


| 








“Hence! ye profane! hence, ere the rites be 
consummated, and the goddess visit the impious 
in her wrath,” shouted the priestess from amid 
the gloom. 

‘“* Pompeia!” murmured again the maddened 
Clodius. 

“Bring the victim!” shouted the voice from 
the darkness 

Suddenly a blaze of light shone with noon- 
day clearness without the hall. A secret door 
opened, and a second procession of veiled mat- 
rons appeared, conducting the victim bound with 
snow-white fillets. 

The prostrate group sprang instantly to their 
feet. A loud ringing sound echoed through the 
apartment. Clodius, in rising, had stumbled 
against his sword—in recovering his balance he 
displaced his veil. The dark hue of his beard 
and his flushed countenance betrayed him. Pom- 
peia looked, shrieked, and fell senseless. 

“‘Ha! a man!” almost yeiled the priestess. 
* Seize the’ intruder—cover the consecrated em- 
blems—bar the avenues—extinguish the lights !” 

Clodius raised Pompeia. 

“Fly, madman! remember the secret portal,” 
ejaculated the slave; then, as the matrons rushed 
to seize him, she cried with frantic energy, 
“touch him not, ’tis Clod—” 

* Die, traitress,” said he, plunging the fatal 
sword to the hilt in her bosom. 

She fell on the altar steps, and expired instant- 


— 


To gain the entrance, ere the intimidated mat- 
rons could recover from their terror at the sight 
of an armed man; and to thread the passage 
to the vestibule, leaving behind the cries and 
shrieks of the incensed assemblage, was the act 
of a moment; but his further progress was stay- 
ed: the door of the vestibule was barred, and 
shook without yielding to his furious efforts. 

A sound of approaching footsteps was heard ; 
nearer, and yet nearer: he hid himself in despair 
behind a huge amphora that stood in a recess of 
the vestibule. 

A man entered with a lamp in one hand and a 
drawn sword in the other. It was Cesar: his 
face was flushed, and his eyes, though bedim- 


entered, she rose, and inclined herself with a! med with recent intense study, gleamed with im- 
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patient ire. He surveyed with a hasty glance the 
narrow entrance. 

** He has fled by the garden,” muttered he, and 
unclosing the vestibule door by a concealed 
spring, he rushed out. 

‘* Fortune, I owe thee a statue!” silently ejac- 
ulated Clodius, following him at a distance, then 
plunging into a thicket, he attained the postern. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue city, so silent an hour ago, was roused: it 
was as if a calm sea were lashed in an instant 
into a wrathful storm. Some said a conspiracy 
had burst out ; some that an enemy had entered 
the city, though whom, none could tell ; and the 
moving mass of living beings grew more and 
more excited by the uncertainty and the multi- 
plied rumors. 

“On! on! my faithful steeds,” cried the mad- 
dened Clodius, as the city, with its gathering tu- 
mult, dancing torches, and hurrying multitudes, 
was left far behind by his rattling chariot; ‘ha! 
ha! ha!” 

A sound of mingled shouts boomed heavily 
along the Appian Way. 

The charioteer checked his horses; and bend- 
ing his head anxiously, as if to ascertain the di- 
rection of the pursuit, ‘ It is the mounted cohorts. 
I hear the clattering of their hoofs. If we turn 
not, we shall be overtaken.” 

“‘ To the right, then, to ]nteramna.” 

Hardly had he turned into a sinuous side-path 
in the forest, ere a torrent of cavalry came sweep- 
ing down the Appian Way, their swords rattling 
against their armor, and the fire flashing from the 
flinty pavement; an instnnt, and they were be- 
yond hearing. 

‘* A second gift ! Diva Fortuna!” 

They noiselessly and rapidly threaded the de- 
vious way. But the exultation was premature ; 
at a sudden turn another chariot, driven with like 
rapidity, came in violent collision: a crash—and 
the wheel of Clodius’s chariot flew from the axle, 
while the luckless charioteer was thrown preci- 
pitate on his head to the earth; the brains be- 
strewed the ground, and were trodden into the 
soil by the frightened steeds. 

Clodius was saved by falling upon the body of 
his attendant; but lay stunned by the shock of 
the concussion. 

“Bring hither the flambeau !” said a command- 
ing voice from the opposite chariot. 

“Ha! Clodius! what mad-brained freak is 
this?” 

Clodius turned a wildered look; but shrank 
instinctively from that resistless, piercing gaze— 
whieh had awed the boldest conspirator in the 
zenith of his audacity—when ‘Quousque tan- 
dem !’ rang on his ear like the burst of a thun- 
derbolt. 

It was Cicero. 

The. father of his country bent a searching 
eye on the cowering form at his feet. 

“The city is in commotion,” interrupted his 
guide. 

«* True, I must on to the senate; but, Clodius, 
more of this.” 

And the reckless youth stood alone by the 
wreck of his chariot, with a crushed corpse at 








his feet, aad the stillness ‘of ‘midnight around 
him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was high noon, and the senate sat in the cap- 
itol, while the hundred steps to the fane of Ju- 
piter were animate with a troubled mass of life. 
The college of Augurs were apprized of the in- 
terrupted rites the night preceding; and the con- 
suls had convoked the senate to investigate the 
dreadful secret. As yet no clue was found, 
though the whole energy of the republic had 
been put in requisition. 

“The slave died then, without disclosure?” 
asked the consul Messala of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. 

“The villain stabbed her to the heart; she 
died instantly.” 

*«« But Pompeia, knows she not ?” 

“‘ She fainted before she could distinguish his 
features.” 

Here a noise was heard, and two lictors ap- 
peared, leading a young man in disordered appa- 
rel, and flushed with the excess his slumbers had 
not been able to dissipate. Itwas Rufinus. The 
consul Piso followed him. He addressed his 
colleague. 

This degraded youth was overheard boasting, 
to a comrade, of his acquaintance with the mys- 
teries. He said, when arrested, he got it of Clo- 
dius.” 

‘‘T said nothing,” sullenly muttered Rufinus. 

*Clodius!” the word spread like lightning 
throughout the assemblage. The senators seem- 
ed to speak as if the name alone carried convic- 
tion with it stronger than any argument. 

‘* Search his house !” 

But he was not to be found. 

In the midst of the excitement, he was seized 
by a patrol while — the city gates, as from 
his villa. The guards left him at the entrance of 
the senate-chamber. 

Striding haughtily across the floor, he approach- 
ed his usual seat; but the mass of the senate, in 
silent abhorrence, shrunk from his vicinity, as 
they had before done from Catiline, and gathered 
in a body on the opposite side of the hall. He 
rose as if to speak. 

** Clodius !” said the severe, solemn voice of 
Messala, ‘ thou art charged with sacrilege.” 

«¢ Who are my accusers? ha! Rufinus !” 

“Does the sight of thy accomplice startle 
thee ?” 

‘* This mummety is vain,” said Clodius, reas- 
sured, and comprehending the uncertain nature of 
the testimony, ‘the sight of a friend in custody 
of the senate may well startle me; ’tis for him, 
not for myself, I dread.” 

«« Where were you the past night?” interroga- 
ted the consul. 

** At Interamna,” firmly answered Clodius. 
« Can Rufinus deny it?” 

Rufinus, being questioned closely, testified that 
he had not seen Clodius since the night preced- 
ing the last. 

** When went you to Interamna?” continued 
the consul. 

** An hour after noon,” answered the unabash- 
ed Clodius. 
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The fancied clue was broken, and the perplex- 
ed senate began to divide into parties, many of 
the younger declaring in favor of Clodius. He 
himself appeared to watch their confusion with 
scornful indifference ; at length, he leisurely ad- 
justed his toga, gave an insulting look of ac- 
knowledgment to several of his enemies, and 
prepared to leave the assembly. 

** Am I now free to depart? or shall I wait till 
more ingenious charges are hatched? truly, the 
subject is fruitful. Rufinus, meet me this night 
at my house,” and he opened the senate os 

But a sound of dread thrilled through his veins: 
it was the voice of Cicero, who entered the apart- 
ment from an opposite door, at a moment when 
the effrontery of Clodius, and the want of posi- 
tive testimony against him, had nearly secured 
his acquittal. 

Clodius staggered to his seat, and the chill 
sweat stood in drops on his forehead; yet did he 
not entirely lose his lofty bearing, but regarded 
his accuser with a look of wild defiance. 

Cicero took his seat among the consulars, who 
rose respectfully to receive him: then, rising, 
gave to the astonished senate a lucid, succinct 
statement of facts which we have from contem- 
porary historians, the knowledge of which seem- 
ed miraculous, and which from the mouth of any 
other than he who had fathomed the designs of 
a Catiline, would have been regarded as an idle 
dream, As he proceeded, Clodius was more and 
more overcome, till, upon an imperceptible sign 
from the consul a secret door epened, and Atilius, 
Alfius, and the rest of the banqueting guests en- 
tered in succession, guarded by lictors, and man- 
acled. 

He uttered a loud groan, and sunk at full 
length on the floor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


History, that motley record of deeds good and 
evil, tells of his subsequent condemnation, and 
escape from merited death, by means of the pre- 
valent corruption, which even Cicero and Cato 
could not remedy, though they perished in the 
attempt. 

But Cicero was the evil genius of Clodius ; 
and the latter, after years of bitter enmity, origi- 


nating in the testimony of the former before the | 
| wealthiest merchants of the country. 


senate on the eventful day commemorated above, 
fell into a snare laid by himself for Cicero’s inti- 
mate friend, the celebrated Milo, and died an ig- 
nominious death, like a public highwayman. 
These consequences, with others stfll more im- 
portant, may be traced by the philosophic stu- 
dent of history to the audacious attempt of Clo- 
dius, and the constant succession of disasters 
which ensued, until the subversion of the repub- 
lic confirmed the superstitious belief, which at- 
tributed them all to the violation of the mysteries 
of Bona Dea. 
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Oppression.—W e bear a great deal patiently 
from those whose abilities we revere, whilst we 
wince under the slightest stroke of the rod when 
it is inflicted by a fool. 

The most amiable men have had their freaks 
of tyranny. 





LEISURE AND LOVE. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


SoorH ’twere a pleasant life to lead, 
With nothing in the world to do, 

But just to blow a shepherd’s reed 
The silent seasons through ;— 

And just to drive a flock to feed,— 
Sheep, quiet, fond, and few! 


Pleasant to breathe beside a brook, 

And count the bubbles—love-worlds—there ; 
To muse within some minstrel’s book, 

Or watch the haunted air ;-- 
To slumber in some leafy nook,— 

Or—idle any where. 


And then, a draught of nature’s wine, 
A meal of summer’s daintiest fruit ; 
To take the air with forms divine; 
Clouds, silvery, cool, and mute ; 
Descending, if the night be fine, 
In a star-parachute. 


Give me to live with love alone, 
And let the world godine and dress ; 

For love hath lowly haunts—a stone 
Holds something meant to bless. 

If life’s a flower, I choose my own— 
Tis ‘* Love in Idleness !” 





DONATIEN AND YVONETTE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE 
FRENCH, BY THOS. JEFF. SMITH, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


YvonettTeE and her friend Donatien were born on 
the coast of Brittany. Their parents, like mos? 
of those who dwell near the sea, lived on the 
products of their net. On first stepping from the 
cradle, the two children met, and exchanging 
their first smiles, took each other by the hand, 
and entered life by the delightful path of infancy. 
They lived together till the age of ten, loving 
each other as all love at that age. 

But alas! happiness is a very frail thing and 
easily destroyed—even by the hand of a child. 

Donatien’s father who was one of the most 
skilful pilots of the coast.one day saved from 
imminent peril a vessel belonging to one of the 
The fol- 
lowing day, the latter called on the fisherman 
and offered to take charge of Donatien’s educa- 
tion. ‘* Confide your son to my care,” he said, 
“<T will send him to college with my son, and 
after graduating, he will return to you with the 
epaulettes of a naval officer on his shoulders.” 

Donatien’s father had long nourished this 
dream, but without the least chance of its reali- 
zation; the means of its accomplishment being 
now offered him, he readily accepted of the pro- 
posal. ; 

Two days after it was agreed that Donatien 
should share the studies of Paul Baradec, the 
merchant’s son. 

This news fell like a thunderbolt on the two 
children, teaching them that they were already 
sufficiently ripe for sorrow. Donatien took but 
one view of the event; that it would cause a 
separation between his amie and himself, and 
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despite the brilliant promise of a pair of golden | greater distance between Donatien and Yvonette. 
epaulettes which his father was forever forcing | Death had twice visited the house of the latter, 
on his mind, he refused to leave home, with a| and she had knelt on the double tomb that made 
stubbornness worthy of a Breton. her an orphan. An opulent and charitable lady, 
There was no room for ambition in his heart. | pitying the forlorn condition of the child had 
Still he must obey. taken charge of her since which time no one in 
The last interview of the lovers was very sad. | the country knew what had become of her. Do- 
Yvonette threw her arms around his neck, and| natien could learn nothing of her whereabouts, 
burst into tears, her brow colored with the blush} when about two years after his departure for 
of modesty—the aurora of love. They took! school, he returned to spend the vacation with his 
each other’s hand and roamed in silence over the} parents. 
meadows, where they were born, and wherethey| Not long after, sudden reverses in business 
had expected ever to dwell. They visited by| brought on the complete ruin of Mr. Baradec, 
turns all the sweet places which had witnessed | and the merchant was compelled to take his son 
their unalloyed happiness. Yvonette felt that} from school even before he had finished his edu- 
hereafter she would visit them alone, and find| cation. Donatien found himself in the same sit- 
nothing there but thoughts of her absent friend. | uation, and was therefore obliged to renounce the 
Donatien still more melancholy than she, was/ brilliant prospects which it had been expected 
filling his mind with the most minute details of the future would open to him—a future which 
the paradise where he had spent his youthful| had not been his choice, but to which he had 
days. The poor child already saw the happiness | submitted through obedience. 
he was about to leave behind, and he whispered} _On leaving school a situation was obtained for 
«« Adieu,” but dare not say ‘* Au revoir.” him in a large commercial house. This was 
If any should deem this love between two| what appeared to suit him best, for his physical 
children, an extraordinary one, we can assure | nature was too frail to allow him to apply him- 
them that there are in this world some beings| self to the rude labor of a manual trade Dona- 
fatally endowed with a great precocity of soul. | tien had, when he first went to Paris, been pos- 
These strange natures do not experience that slow | sessed of a robust constitution, and lungs replete 
transition which generally separates feeling from | with that healthy air of Brittany, but these were 
sentimentalism—they arrive abruptly at the thres- | Soon broken down by the circumscribed limits of 
hold of real passions, at an age when others are| @ student's life. On becoming of age the young 
still engaged in merely dreaming of them. Breton had retained nothing of his primitive na- 
It is a fatal gift, for it makes one old at the| ture, except a rebellious opposition to every task 
age of twenty, and if we may be permitted the| imposed upon him; he was continually leaving 


figure, stamps wrinkles in the heart before it im-| the firm stand of real life for that of the ideal. 
Donatien was considereda very bad boy. Know- 


presses them on the brow. 

After a long conversation, well seasoned with | ledge had entered his brain, and rapidly taken 
tears, the two children felt that it was time for | oot, without the least aid on his part. On quit- 
them to part, for the night wasalready somewhat | ting school, he was similar to a farmer who sud- 
advanced; nevertheless they mutually agreed to denly perceives his fields covered with a fine 
meet once before Donatien’s departure, which | top, without his ever having touched the plough 


was to take place the following evening. Dona-| to it. 
tien drew from his breast a little medal of Notre-|__ When he had spent about two months overthe 


Dame-de-bon-secours and gave it to his friend as ledger, Donatien felt an indescribable ennui come 
over his spirits. His slightest thoughts would 


@ souvenir. Q 
«« Alas, I have nothing to give thee,” said the | chill at the sight of cold arithmetic. Several 

little girl, with a sigh. And, as at that moment] times he was found to have made false calcula- 

they were near the place where they had heen | tions, and reprehended for his carelessness 

accustomed to repose after their joyful rompings, | Without thanks, he immediately asked his patron 

Yvonette collected a bouquet of little flowers in- | t0 dispose of his place. 

digenous to the fields of Brittany. She gave One day by chance he took a stage which 

these flowers to Donatien in exchange for the | drove him to the outskirts of Paris. 

medal, which was already next her breast. Do-| Two hours later he stood on the beautiful ter- 


natien did the same with the bouquet, and after | race of Saint-Germain. 
reiterating the promise of seeing each other| At first he was near fainting, like a prisoner 
again, they started for their respective homes. who by a sudden transition, passes from the ob- 
This interview was to be the last, for on reach- | ScUutity of a dungeon, into the broad sunshine. 
ing his father’s cottage Donatien found a servant| The bracing air of the Seine blowing into his 
of Mr. Baradec, who was awaiting his ai rival, | face, forced him to close his eyes; he imagined 
to convey him to his master’s house, where he| b€ was standing on a promontory in Brittany, 
was to spend the night, and leave for the capital | facing the ocean and the sky—that awful duo of 
the following morning. immensity. His thoughts cast off their icy coat- 
Three days after Donatien entered a school in| ing, and rushed in crowds to his soul. He seated 
Paris with his new acquaintance himself on a bench, and placing his head in his 
wu: hands, he reflected on the past, and as usual, his 
revery turned toward that immutable magnet— 

sateen the memory of Yvonette. , 

Ten years have flown since the occurrence of the/ Of a sudden, distracted by a noise that appear- 
events detailed in the first chapter of this tale,| ed to approach him, Donatien raised his eyes, and 
and the changes of time have thrown a much! with the swiftness of the fabulous ghost, he saw 
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pass before him a cavalcade raising a cloud of 
dust. As though struck with an electric shock, 
Donatien, stretched himself to his full height, 
and with outstretched arms, his gaze directed to- 
ward the winged vision that had already disap- 
peared, he cried, ‘“* Yvonette; Yvonette! and fell 
backward, striking his forehead against the cor- 
ner-of the stone bench. . 

Two strangers, who were walking near by, 
heard the cry and saw the fall. They ran to the 
spot. One of them examined the wound and 
shook his head. 

A quarter of an hour after Donatien, who had 
not.yet recovered his senses, was carried to a 
private hospital kept by Doctor Morin, at Saint- 
Germain. 





CHAPTER III. 


In the course of a month Donatien was cured of 
his wound—but he had lost his reason forever. 
Doctor Morin, who attended especially to the 
treatment of mental alienation, undertook to re- 
store to his senses the patient whom chance had 
sent him ; and he retained the poor maniac in his 
establishment. 

Moreover, the insanity of Donatien was a mild 
and tranquil one, and caused no fear. He was 
allowed to wander about without a keeper. He 
spent his days in the garden plucking all the 

ellow flowers he could find. His room was 
iterally filled with them—they lay everywhere, 
even in his bed. When they faded, he would 
draw from his breast a little bouquet of dry 
Jeaves, and comparing them with the others, he 
would murmur, “ Very similar!” 

There lived in the house a lovely little girl 
named Rosette, for whom Donatien manifested a 
tender and fervent attachment. When they met 
he would take her by the hand, and leading her 
along with him or seating himself by her side, 
he would talk to her in a strange language, caus- 
ing her fits of laughter. Then Donatien would 
also laugh, or weep very gently, in which Rosette 
would at last join him. One day when they 
were together in the garden, the thunder com- 
menced rolling in the dark sky. Donatien knelt, 
and told his companion to do likewise; then 
pointing to the heavens, 

“Take out your medal,” he said. 

The little girl drew a little medal from her bo- 
som, and kneeling beside Donatien the latter re- 
peated a Breton prayer. 

«* See,” he cried of a sudden; ‘‘ see, how kind 
our Lady is! Here comes both your father and 
mine.” And he pointed to two skiffs which 
were crossing the river facing the garden. 

‘“‘ Take good care,” he added gravely, “ that 
you do not lose your medal.” 

Once Rosette having noticed his partiality for 
yellow flowers, handed him a large bouquet of 
them. Donatien almost crushed it with kisses. 

At last winter came ; there were no more flow- 
ers, neither the red nor the white—not even the 
yellow. This, however, did not prevent Dona- 
tien from running into the garden as often as he 
was left alone. He would dip up the snow, and 
search for his darling flowers, and not being able 
to find any, gaze on the withered bouquet secre- 
ted in his bosom. 


One day he placed it ina glass of water, and 
remained immovable for more than six hours, 
doubtless expecting to see it revive. After a 
while he imagined the trial had been successful. 
Henceforth he dayly dipped his bouquet in fresh 
water. This lasted until spring. 

About this time Rosette was taken sick. Do- 
natien no longer receiving any visits from her, 
asked to be taken to her. When he entered the 
room Rosette was lying in bed—in one of those 
little white beds, which mothers are wont to ap- 
proach at night on tiptoe, and draw together the 
curtains without awakening the child who smiles 
in its dream. On perceiving Donatien, the little 
girl sat upright, and gave him her hand, which he 
gently pressed. 

With that hope, so common to those who are 
about to die, and are not aware of it, Rosette was 
continually speaking of what she would do when 
she recovered. 

*“W henI am better,” she said to Donatien, “we 
will promenade the garden, and stroll through 
the woods, and along the banks of the river, 
everywhere—. There are flowers, now it is 
summertime—I see, the sun. You must bring 
me some flowers.” 

The next day he brought her a bouquet—Ro- 
zette was worse. Her eyes were bright with a 
feverish fire. She spoke at random, and her 
words, accompanied with many gestures, seemed 
addressed to absent beings—she was delirious. 
She, however, recognized Donatien, and made a 
sign for him to approach. After looking at the 
flowers he held in his hand, she returned them, 
saying : 

‘There is a place where you can find much 
handsomer ones—it is there you must go.” 

** Where ?” asked Donatien. 

‘Dont you remember?” she asked. Then 
stretching out her little hand, she added, “It is 
over there ’’ Over there—ah! she was thinking 
of that small village on the banks of the Yonne, 
called Céry. Over there, was her little white 
cottage buried in vines—in a Burgundy harvest. 
Over there, was the old church, where she had 
found her flowery name in the waters of baptism. 
Over there, was that sweet country of her nativ- 
ity, the name of which leaves honey on the lips, 
when it is pronounced ! 

Donatien shook his head saying: * Yes, I 
know—I know—I will go to-morrow.” 

“No,” cried she, ‘“‘ wait for me. We will 
ford the,river in my uncle’s wagon. How delight- 
ful that will be.” And she spoke thus, for along 
while, coursing over in her gentle delirium, all 
the green paths of her infancy. 

As Rosette always complained when Donatien 
was not with her, they had permitted him to 
spend all his time in the room of the patient, and 
he never left her side. She in her ravings of 
fever, and he in his insanity, understood each 
other surprisingly, she speaking of Burgundy, 
and he of Brittany. Both were thinking of the 
land of their birth, and mingled their recollec- 
tions. They conversed about all those Little 
great events of childhood: Rosette, of the festi- 
val of St. Leu and her white dress; of the fair 
at Joigny, where are sold those little knives with 








curved blades used for pruning grape vines. And 
Donatien would answer, ‘“‘ Yes, I remember.” 
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But he was thinking of the fair at Nantes, where 
so many pretty things, including knives, objects 
of his envy, were sold. 

The fever was dayly making fearful progress. 
One day Donatien was refused admittance. Ro- 
sette had died during the previous night—her 
mother had been taken away, and two women 
watched by the bedside. The child had not yet 
been wrapped in her grave clothes. She was re- 
clining on the couch, her head rested on the pil- 
low, and buried in her long black hair, resembled 
an alabaster face in a frame of ebony ; her large 
eyes were still open, as though gazing on the 
angel who had come for her soul, and her lips were 
still smiling as when the fair seraph had pointed 
to heaven and said, ‘* Come!” One of her hands, 
white as the flower itself, held a lily that Dona- 
tien had given her the day before. One would 
have said she had died of beauty ! 

Donatien prayed and supplicated so earnestly 
that he was allowed to enter. He approached 
the bed, and seeing his little friend immovable, 
he kissed her forehead. He was not aware of 
what had happened. 

‘She is cold,” said he, closing the curtain. 
**T willreturn when she awakes.” 

Rosette was buried on the following day. It 
was fine morning in the month of May; several 
young girls, dressed in white, formed a proces- 
sion to follow their young companion, who was 
doomed so soon to leave them. A ray of reason 
fora moment beamed upon the mind of Dona- 
tien. He now understood that his friend was 
not asleep but dead, and he asked to follow the 
train. Doctor Morin accompanied him, hoping 
that this fit of sorrow might place him on the 
track of a permanent cure. A poetic soul must 
have chosen the place where Rosette was to be 
buried: it was in one corner of a cemetery, ina 
sort of low valley, which the proximity of the 
cypresses and yew trees failed to render sad. 
The grave was sheltered by green shubbery, 
through which shone the beams of the sun; and 
white rose bushes grew here and therein the tall 
gtass—a charming oasis where one might well 
find repose from the cares of life. 

As they were filling up the grave, Donatien 
approached the edge of the pit, and stretching 
his hand over it threw something in; it was the 
medal of “* Our Lady” which he found in the 
apartment of Rosette. 

‘“«T return her the medal,” said he to the phy- 
sician, ‘that she may remember me.” As they 
placed a cross at the head of the tomb, Donatien 
observed painted on it, in black letters, the word: 

“ RosETTE.” 

“They have made a mistake, doctor—her 

name was Yvonette,” said he. 


CHAPTER IV. 


One day a friend of the physician informed him 
that he would bring him, on the morrow, Miss 
Aline B., an actress well known on the Boule- 


vards. 
“Ts the lady sick ?’ asked the doctor. 





main. She was a beautiful woman, twenty years 
of age, whose light and petulent nature seemed 
ill suited to the eccentricitiesof the drama. This 
sorrowful tirade must necessarily be a strange 
anomaly in the mouth of one, on whose lips 
frisked the impertinent smile of a soubrette. 
Miss Aline was, howéver, a very amiable person, 
who made a plaything of strong passion, and 
cast her love to the four winds of fancy. 

As she entered with the doctor and his friend, 
Donatien was in the garden, spreading out to dry 
in the sun the seeds of the yellow flowers he had 
gathered. He intended to sow the seed on the 
tomb of little Rosette. Since her death, this 
was his sole occupation. 

‘« Here is a lady who has come to visit you,” 
said the physician. — 

Donatien raised his eyes and gazed at Miss 
Aline; he bowed respectfully and said : 

“You resemble Yvonette very much, madam.” 

At these words the actress turned deathly pale. 

‘It’s strange,” she murmured; ‘‘ what can he 
mean? What is this young man’s name,” she 
asked the doctor. 

**Donatien; he is a native of Brittany.” And 
Mr. Morin related what he knew of Donatien; 
he gave the whole history of his insanity, and 
did not forget to speak of Rosette. ‘ But,” said 
he to Miss Aline, “you were acquainted with 
the little thing; she was the daughter of your 
waiting maid, whom I placed at the head of my 
clothes-room.” 

‘* Yes, I remember,” replied the actress, lost in 
thought. She then asked to see Donatien’s room, 
being curious to see the apartment of a love-crazy 
man, she added with a smile, in order to conceal 
her agitation. 

The first thing that attracted her notice on en- 
tering, was the little bouquet of dry herbs in a 
glass of water. 

** Alas!” she said, in a low tone of voice, “I 
have not kept his medal !”—In fact she had given 
it to her waiting maid’s daughter for a plaything. 

Donatien paid no attention to his visitors. He 
placed himself at the window, and sung a Brit- 
tany song, in which the name of Yvonette often 
mingled. 

“You see his insanity is a very mild one,” 
said the doctor to the actress, who stood listening 
to Donatien. ‘“ Well,” continued Mr. Morin, 
“I would much prefer that he were a raving 
maniac—I might cure him more easily.”’ 

*‘Oh no, no,” said Yvonette, “no, doctor, do 
not cure him, I pray you !” 


~”“m—~—_—_—_—_—rrrrrrem™* 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
FRANCE IN 1793. 


Tue condition of France in the year 1793 was 
such that even now, removed by half a century 
from the fierce passions and the realities of the 


| scene, and although inclined to throw a decent 
“cc No,” | 


veil around actors and victims, those who con- 


replied his friend, ‘* but as she is now studying the} quered and those who fell, it is difficult to believe 
part of a young man rendered insane from love,! that we are not speaking of the bloody frenzy of 
she wishes to see a patient in the same situation.” | incarnate demons let loose for awhile to obey 

The next day Miss Aline arrived at Saint-Ger-| their natures without compunction from within 
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or restraint from without. The Reign of Terror, 
as it was called, was now at its height; every 
hour that struck was the death-knell of many 
and many a one, whose only crime was living at 
such a period. 

On the banks of the Loire, when the dawn 
was about to break, you might have seen a file 
of large boats or barges slowly a down 
the stream; in a little while a light skiff would 
put off from each, containing some men in the 
uniform of the Republican soldiers; a few mi- 
nutes more—one yell of stifled agony—and the 
barges and their living freight had disappeared 
beneath the stream; old and young—-the strong 
man and the gentle girl—the mother, with her 
child at her breast—tied hand and foot, had 
sunk together and were dead! At other times, 
a long file of men and womer, bound together, 
would be hurled into the stream without even 
the affectation of concealment; and so were said 
to be united in a Republican marriage: perhaps, 
even, there might not be time for this more cere- 
monious execution—a crowd of the suspected 
were then huddled together, without form of 
trial or order in their death, in the court-yards of 
the prisons, or the public places of the town, 
and shot dawn withoutremorse, while the butch- 
ers, between their death vollies, rent the air with 
cries of “* Vive la Republique’ Those who are 
acquainted with the history of the time will re- 
member the letter which the monster Carrier 
wrote from Nantes (whither he had been sent 
from Paris) to the Convention, in which he 
speaks of those modes of execution as laudable 
contrivances, ‘‘ afin d’épargner des fatigues aux 
executewrs de me sarrets.” 

With such atrocities as these, the question of 
the right or the wrong of the French Revolution 
has little in common: the voice of nature rises 
trumpet-tongued within the breast to condemn 
them with one broad and sweeping censure. 

Although the same scenes were passing in 
other parts of France, and the whole surface of 
the country might be considered as a hunting 
field where hnman beings were the game, those 
on the banks of the Loire have been particularly 
selected for mention, as it was there that the fol- 
lowing events passed. Our readers will doubt- 
less remember that Brittany was for a long while 
the scene of a sanguinary conquest maintained 
by the insurgent peasantry against the Republi- 
can forces; the former were under the command 
of such men as Cathelineau, a common charcoal- 
burner; Stofflet, a poor game-keeper on one of 
the noble estates; as well as under that of the 
heroic Laroche-Jacqueline, the Montrose of re- 
volutionary France. The insurrection, had it 
been properly seconded by the emigrés from with- 
out, or had the British Government acted with 
anything like vigor, might for a while have 
rendered the result of the contest doubtful; but 
it was fated to fall at once, and to subside into a 
species of guerilla warfare, which could produce 
no effect on the ultimate termination of events. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 

At the mouth of the Loire there stood an old 

Manor House, half in ruins, which was nearly 

screened from sight on whichever side you ap- 

proached; it was near the edge of the cliff, but 
VOLUME I.—XIX. 





in a hollow, which effectually hid it as you look- 
ed landward from the sea: on the side of the 
land the natural basin in which it stood was sur- 
rounded on every side by a deep wood, so that 
you might have wandered for days in the imme- 
diate neighborhood without being at all aware of 
its very existence. The natural basin of turf, 
however, in which it stood, though comparative- 
ly small, was of such extent as to leave a con- 
siderable portion of lawn on every side of the 
house ; even before the gradual slope began by 
which you ascended either to the woods or to 
the edge of the cliff, and thus was partly laid out 
in a French garden of the old school, with its 
old-fashioned formal hedges of clipped yew and 
holly, set out here and there with grotesque 
figures in stone. Of the old chateau, that part 
which was preserved consisted simply of a 
square building of some extent, surmounted by 
four turrets, and round this, from the ruins of the 
old building, had been constructed a court, which 
on three sides enriched the old building, and this 
contained the stables and offices necessary for 
the accommodation of the family. At about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, there was a little 
hamlet of fishermen and their families, whose 
existence was almost equally unknown with that 
or the inhabitants of the chateau. This little 
village stood on the slope of the cliff, and on one 
side a deep gully ran up into the land, the lower 
part of which even at ebb tide contained a suffi- 
cient depth of water to float the barks of the 
fishermen, and yet so sheltered was it that even 
in the most tempestuous weather their boats rest- 
ed securely, simply moored or attached to the 
bank. 

Now in this chateau dwelt a family, who had 
contriued to remain in a happy obscurity during 
the frightful events which were desolating France 
far and wide. They consisted of an old man, 
the Sire de Boispreau, and his daughter, Leonie. 
This old man had served for years with honor in 
the French Marine, chiefly under the command 
of the Marquis de Suffren, but being disabled by 
wounds in the course of a Jong and arduous ser- 
vice, he had retired, in the year 1789, to his pa- 
ternal estates. He had been for many years uni- 
ted to his wife ere they had any family; and at 
length when his wife presented him with the 
little Leonie, she herseif, who should have watch- 
ed over the early years of the little girl, was re- 
moved from her husband and her child by the 
hand of death. Her loss had been partly sup- 
plied by her sister, who had at an early period 
devoted herself to a religious life, and in her 
convent Leonie had been educated. Evil days 
had, however, come; in common with her com- 
panions, Leonie’s aunt had been arrested by order 
of the Government, and was now lying at Nantes 
to await the sentence of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal. Before this event had occurred, the old 
sailor had fortunately recalled his daughter to his 
house, partly for greater safety—partly that, in 
common with others attached to the court party, 
he entertained a vague idea of emigrating, which, 
however, he long hesitated to put into execution 
—so strong is the chain of old associations 
which binds men to their native land. 

Mention here must be made of the other in- 
habitants of the chateau. There wasan old sai- 
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lor, Etienne, who had been the companion of his 
master’s voyage and toils, and who now em- 
ployed himself in fighting over again with his 
master their perils and their toils. There was 
an old woman, Marie, who had been Leonie’s 
nurse, and who now was her half attendant, 
half friend. Besides these there were three or 
four women, three or four men, servants of less 
note, who, with the principal personages men- 
tioned above, formed the whole garrison of the 
chateau For arms, offensive and defensive, 
they had nothing but a little cannon on the plat- 
form before the castle, a few duck-guns, and 
boarding-pikes, the relics of by-gone days. In- 
deed, the fowling-pieces were the only arms 
which could be said to be fit for service, as they 
were in constant requisition to supply the family 
with game, although the old gentleman himself 
was unable to partake in the sport as he had 
been long since confined to his chair by gout, to 
the attacks of which it required all the care and 
attention of Leonie to reconcile him. Leonie 
herself passed her days in attendance on her fa- 
ther ; and it was her duty to read to him the pa- 
pers which contained an account of the public 
calamities, and of events every day increasing in 
horror—some august victim, some relation, some 
friend, immolated on the scaffold, which spared 
neither party, sex, nor age; and amongst the last, 
he ever expected to find the name of his wife’s 
sister—the suspense probably being more horrible 
than the actual reality. At length it was deter- 
mined to despatch Etienne to the town of Nantes 
itself, in order to ascertain if it were possible to 
devise any means of her relief, as well as to ob- 
tain certain intelligence of the actual state of 
affairs. But the news that he brought back was 
far from satisfactory ; of the prisoner he had not 
been able to learn anything; general affairs were 
in a deplorable condition, and one which threat- 
ened imminent danger to the inhabitants of the 
chateau; a system of domiciliary visits was in 
process of being organized in order to arrest the 
remainder of the aristocrats, as they were termed, 
or generally of all persons who might fall under 
the suspicion of the Government; and that the 
Blues, as the Republican soldiers were called, 
were dispersed in small parties over the country, 
and were penetrating into the most remote and 
inaccessible spots; and wherever it might be 
supposed that any, not only of the Royalist fac- 
tion, but of those who were opposed to the Reign 
rd Terror, might be supposed to have taken re- 
uge. 

“These savages, then,” said De Boispreau, 
** have determined upon the extermination of all 
that is noble, or sacred, or honest in France ?” 

* Yes,” answered the old sailor, “ of all ; but, 
Heaven be praised! my captain and his family 
are safe. How do you think they will ever be 
able to ferret us out here? Why, this is a spot 
more fit for bats and crows to live in than Chris- 
tian men—let alone a Breton gentleman.” 

** Still,” said Leonie, ‘the fishermen of the 
village constantly put out to sea; what if they 
were met by any of the Republicans who pass 
backward and forward from Noirmantier to the 
coast—they might hear of our existence from 
them ?” 

“Fear not, Lady, for the good folks of the 





fishing-village,” answered Etienne; “there is 
not one of them who would not be prepared to 
die in your defence; there is no danger of them.” 

« And if they did come,” said old De Bois- 
preau, “we are men; we have arms, and dearly 
will we sell our lives.” 

** My father, my father,” said Leonie, “ before 
they reach you, they must pierce my heart !” 


THE STORM. 


Leonie was in the habit of walking alone in 
the woods which surrounded the chateau, as it 
was necessary that either she or Marie should be 
ever in attendance on her father in his sickness ; 
sometimes she would extend her walk to the 
neighboring village of Saint Nayaire in order to 
visit the hut of some of the fishermen whose 
family might be sick or in distress. She had 
adopted for disguise, if by any hazard it might 
become necessary, the dress of a simple villager 
of the country; and often, with a little basket in 
one hand, and a long stick tippe@ with iron in 
the other, she might have been seen tripping 
softly along paths cut on the surface of the cliff, 
which seemed as though they would have been 
perilous even to the wild goat, but habit had 
made them easy to her. Her love to her father 
besides had gifted her with a vigor more than 
natural, and, poor girl, she thought that she might 
make herself aware in her walks of any danger 
which might threaten the inhabitants of the cha- 
teau, and that by that way she would be able to 
return to give them timely warning. One day it 
happened that Leonie was about to quit the hut 
of a poor woman whose husband had been long 
confined to his bed through an accident which 
had happened to him when he was out at sea 
with his boat; the yard had fallen on his foot 
and injured it severely, and it was entirely owing 
to Leonie’s skill in simples and in dressing 
wounds that he had been restored to his usual 
health, and was now able to resume his occupa- 
tion; and now Leonie had gone to inquire after 
her patient, and found that he had been able to 
go to sea with his boat; but this was not the 
only subject on which poor Jacqueline, for that 
was the poor woman’s name, needed consolation. 
Her son had turned out badly, and, having always 
led an idle and dissolute life, had, in his mother’s 
opinion, put the crowning piece to it by enlisting 
in the ranks of the Blues, After administering 
such consolation as she best might, Leonie was 
about to depart, but on crossing the threshold of 
Jacqueline’s cottage, and looking up toward the 
heavens, she saw in them every indication of a 
coming storm. Although it was now only the 
month of May, the sky had put on that fiery hue 
at sunset, which is generally seen only at more 
advanced seasons of the year; the deep gloom 
of twilight was contending with this for domi- 
nion in the sky, and every now and then you 
might have seen a brilliant flash of lightning 
playing along it, which just served to make the 
gloom more evident Heavy drops, the first of a 
thunder shower, were falling slowly on the 
broad leaves of the plane trees, in that marked 
and sonorous manner which someway inspires 
the mind with a peculiar melancholy and sad- 
ness. 

* You cannot go, Mademoiselle,” said Jacque- 
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line, “on such a night as this; you must at any 
rate stay until the worst of the storm is over.” 

‘It is nothing,” answered Leonie; but as she 
was speaking the heavy cloud overhead re-echoed 
with a loud clap of thunder, which was preced- 
ed by a brilliant flash of lightning. 

** Come in, come in, Madame,” said the pea- 
sant, “I am half wet through already, and so 
must you be I am sure; it’s a long way to the 
chateau—come in, come in at once.” 

Leonie remained undecided for a moment, al- 
though the wind had already risen, and was dash- 
ing by fits the tops of the trees against each 
other, and night was fast coming on, when the 
full bursting of the rain cut short all debate. 

“Well, good Jacqueline, come in I must; 
there is no use in thinking of stirring such a 
night as this. Ah! for the people who needs 
must travel to-night !” 

They re-entered the cottage, and listened in 
silence for awhile to the play of the elements 
without, the roar of the thunder, the rattling of 
the rain on the foliage, and the sweeping sound 
of the little cascade, which it had already filled; 
when suddenly, amidst this discord of the ele- 
ments, it seemed to them as though they heard a 
low plaintive cry of some human being without. 

** Jacqueline,” said the young lady, ‘do you 
hear nothing ?” 

‘*Nothing,” answered the other, “but the 
bleating of my poor goats, who will be drowned 
in this torrent of rain. The cottage even will 
soon be deluged with it.” At this moment the 
lightning fell upon a huge oak near the cottage, 
which it split into fragments, when Jacqueline, 
who had attended Leonie to the cottage door, 
threw herself upon her knees, and Leonie herself 
clasped her hands in silent prayer to Him whose 
wrath is so terrible to every created thing, when 
the cries again fell upon her ear. 

** Jacqueline,” she said, “ surely, surely you 
hear something—it is a man’s voice.” 

** Nothing but my poor goats,” answered the 
other; but before she had well uttered the words, 
a voice was heard distinctly to exclaim, ‘‘ Help, 
help!” in a low moaning tone. 

‘*‘It is se,” said Leonie, and, without hesitating 
@ moment, she advanced from the door in the 
direction from which the voice came, feeling her 
way with her stick, and at length reached the 
spot where a man was extended, who at first ap- 
peared to be deprived of all animation. 

‘* Jacqueline, come here,” she cried, “come 
here !” 

“Good Heaven! what do you intend to do 
with this man?” said the peasant. 

“To save him.” 

‘* But he is dead.” 

«* No, I feel his heart beat.” 

*“Oh! but, Mademoiselle, if it should be one 
ef the Blues!” 

‘* W hat matters it? We must save him.” 

Jacqueline and Leonie dragged rather than car- 
ried the stranger into the cottage, and used every 
means which Leonie’s skill could suggest to re- 
store him to consciousness. The stranger was 
tall, and had just reached perfect manhood; long 
curls of black hair were hanging loosely over 
his pale damp face; he was without any hat, and 
dressed in a simple blue coat and trousers, and 





round his neck he wore a black silk kerchief 
loosely tied. By his dress you would have said 
that he was either some foreign trader or an offi- 
cer of the loyalist army of La Vendée. At 
length he opened his eyes, and fixed them upon 
Leonie so earnestly that hers sank before his 
gaze. 

«Where am I?” said he at length, “ where am 
1? Oh! some bread and a little water, for mer- 
cy’s sake!” But the accent in which he spoke 
was so touching and melancholy that Leonie, in 
her confusion, felt herself unable to reach him 
instantly the food he required; but Jacqueline 
took her place, and produced some bread at once, 
which she gave him, telling him to eat slowly 
for fear he should do himself injury, and then 
went to draw some cider, the only beverage 
which the cottage afforded. Coarse as his fare 
was, it was sufficient to restore the stranger to a 
degree of consciousness, which he made use of 
to glance quickly from one to the other of those 
two persons who had saved his life, as well as 
round the apartment of the poor cottage, which 
was dark and gloomy, as well from the advance 
of night as from the storm, which was still rag- 
ing without. 


THE STRANGER. 

In a little while he endeavored to sit up, as he 
was still lying on the floor; but on endeavoring 
to make use of his right arm to assist himself in 
this purpose, he uttered an exclamation of pain. 

*«*Oh! my wound, my wound,” he said “‘ how 
it pains me!” 

‘*Oh Heavens!” said Leonie, ‘‘ you are woun- 
ded—which arm, the right ?—Is it long since ?”>— 
“ Three days!” answered the stranger. ‘ Three 
days!” said Leonie, “ then you are one of the 
Brigands !” 

“ The Brigands !” answered the wounded man, 
while an expression of anger passed along his 
pale face, and he appeared as though he put con- 
straint upon himself in order to preserve silence. 

“Yes, the Brigands,” said Jacqueline; “ that 
is the name that has been given by the opposite 
party to the men of La Vendée who are fighting 
on the king’s side. Well, well! Blues and Bri- 
gands—what with one, what with the other, it 
goes ill with the poor country !” 

Here Leonie interrupted her: 

«Whether you are a Blue or a Brigand, as 
they call them, matters but little. I see only in 
you an unfortnnate being. Tell us only what 
we can do for your relief, and my aunt and I” 
(here she glanced at Jacqueline) ‘ will do it with 
pleasure. Here we are, you see, alone, unpro- 
tected ; all the men of the family :” 

«« Say no more,” said the stranger; “I under- 
stand you; you have nothing to fear from me; 
besides am I not wounded and in dreadful pain ? 
[It is now three days that I have a ball in my 
arm, and if it be not extracted at once, I fear 
mortification will soon begin.” 

««Oh Heavens!’ answered Leonie, ‘‘ what are 
we to do without a surgeon ?” 

* We could find one at Saint Nayaire,” said 
Jacqueline. : 

“Saint Nayaire!” said the stranger, with a 
shudder. ‘‘Oh! that would be too late! Only 
do you and your niece help me to pull off this 
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coat; it is drenched you see with the rain, and 
with ny own blood.” 

By the help of the women the stranger suc- 
ceeded in removing his coat and laying bare the 
wound. 

How inflamed it is,” said Leonie; “ the wound 
ig all black. Come, there is no other way, I 
must play the surgeon myself: you will not be 
angry with me if I give you pain? there is no 
other means of saving you.” 

* Alas! I fear so,” said the stranger; ‘the 
heat of the season has much inflamed the wound; 
yet it was only a spent ball, or my arm would 
have been broken.” 

Without longer delay, Leonie, with the point 
of the small scissors which she took from her 
basket, succeeded in cutting down upon the ball, 
and then, pressing on either side, she at length 
had the satisfaction of seeing that the ball mov- 
ed, and at length fell out. The stranger appear- 
ed to suffer great pain during the operation, and 
almost fainted when it was concluded. 

« Ah!” he said, at length, “it is to you I owe 
my life; how shall I ever acquit myself of the 
debt? Would gold satisfy a heart like yours ?”” 

** Gold!” answered Leonie, proudly. 

“You see, sir,” said Jacqueline, ‘* my niece 
has been townward bred, just as if she wasa 
young lady; so that you must not talk about 
money to her.” 

“Ah! I guessed it,” returned the other, trying 
to force a smile, “ one might easily see that she 
has not always lived in a fisherman’s hut.” 

By this time they had finished tying the band- 
ages round the wounded arm; and then Leonie 
and Jacqueline passed into a little room at the 
side, and prepared a homely bed for the reception 
of the stranger; although the sheets were coarse, 
they were as white as snow. To his little apart- 
ment, with some difficulty, they helped the stran- 
ger; and then Jacqueline saw him safely laid on 
the couch to seek the repose he so much needed. 

It was already late, and the storm had sub- 
sided ; the little torrents across the chasms and 
the ravines had almost run themselves out, and 
the roads were clear of water, so that a foot- 
passenger might make his way along safely 
enough. Thesky above—along which the fleecy 
clouds were rapidly drifting—was thickly set 
with stars, and the masses of vapor were becom- 
ing tinged with the silvery reflection of the moon, 
which was now rising above the hill; and all 
seemed to promise that Leonie could now make 
her way to the chateau in safety. 

**Good night, Jacqueline,” said she: *‘ good 
night, I shall return to-morrow.” 

“What must I say to our good man if he 
comes back ?” 

** Just tell him simply what has passed—neither 
more nor less. Good night, I'll come to you early 
to-morrow. There can be no danger from him. 

The stranger overheard these words, and said 
faintly from within: 

** Danger from me, alas! Fear nothing; am I 
in a condition to injure any one, even were I not 
bound to you as the preservers of my life!” 

“1 hope not,” answered Leonie; “and re- 
member that you owe that life to two Breton 
women, whose village has not yet been the seat 
of the war; see you do not betray us. Good night.” 





THE MESSENGER OF THE WOUNDED MAN. 

On re-entering the chateau, Leonie did not 
think it necessary to communicate the events of 
the night to her father; for she knew how easily 
his suspicions would be awakened, and that in 
effect the knowledge of the stranger’s presence 
would cause him uneasiness to no purpose. But 
all that night, after she retired to her room, she 
thought of nothing else but the handsome stran- 

er. 

“<< He is a victim,” she said to herself, ‘‘ even 
as we are, of the hatred of those murderous as- 
sassins. Perhaps his relations, his friends, all 
that is dear to him, have perished on the revolu- 
tionary scaffold. Yes, he is an officer of the 
brave troops of La Vendée; Captain, Colonel, 
General, perhaps: some unfortunate event must 
have separated him from his troops. I am sure 
he cannot be a traitor; the sight of him has af- 
fected me with a feeling so mixed of joy and 
sadness that it cannot be so, I feel. Yes, am 
deeply interested in him: if he were my brother 
now, how proud of him I should be! how I 
would love him !” 

The next morning, as soon as she could leave 
the chateau, she set out for Jacqueline’s cottage, 
to visit the wounded man. The woods were all 
fresh and beautiful after the storm; the sun, al- 
ready at some height, was darting his rays upon 
the green coverts and clumps of trees, and drying 
up the beaded drops that hung upon the leaves 
from the last night’s rain; while the little wood- 
birds in their gay plumage were making the air 
musical with their joyous notes ; and from every 
side a sweet scent of the wild flowers ascended 
to heaven—honeysuckle and the hedge violet, 
with the wild strawberries, half hidden in their 
green tufts; and the summer insects were wheel- 
ing in fantastic circles in the fresh morning air. 
It was a time in which youth might well feel 
hopeful; and gayly did Leonie trip along to the 
cottage. 

** How goes the patient?” said she, on arriv- 
ing. 

**Oh! much better,” said Jacqueline; ‘“ he has 
passed a quiet night; but this morning, as he 
appeared uneasy when he saw me, I asked him 
his name; not that I was curious—far from it; 
but I wanted to see if your confidence was well 
bestowed.” 

«* And what did he answer ?” said Leonie. 

“Oh! he said that he was by trade a pedlar;” 
— here Leonie smiled)—* that the Blues ‘had 
attacked him, near Saint Lazaire, as he was going 
to the fair, and had robbed him of his pack; and 
had wanted to enlist him by force, upon which 
he took to his heels, and jumped over the hedge ; 
but when these men saw they could not catch 
him alive, they fired upon him, and so wounded 
him. He says, that for three days he has been 
wandering about in the woods, and, at length, 
fairly exhausted by pain and fatigue, he had lain 
himself down to die when we found him. He 
pulled from a leather belt, which he wore round 
his waist, a double-lowis, which he offered me; 
but with an air one might easily see that all he 
has been telling us is not gospel.” 

«It is likely enough,” said Leonie; “ but if 
he desires to conceal his condition, that is no 
business of ours. I will go and look at his 
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* Ah! my guardian angel,” said the stranger, 
as she entered. 

_“Tam no angel,” said Leonie, “ but a poor 
girl, who am come to offer you my services, if 
you will accept them.” 

So saying, she unbandaged the wound, put on 
fresh dressings, and when this was done, was 
about to take her leave; but he detained her, and 
repeated the same story which he had told to 
Jacqueline. 

** With all this, sir,” said Leonie, “I have no- 
thing to do; a day or two will see you recover- 
ed; you can then leave the cottage, and we may, 
I think, trust to your honor not to betray us. 

The stranger reiterated his assurances that she 
had nothing to fear from him, but that rather he 
would be prepared to defend her at the risk of 
that life which she had saved. 

Leonie took her leave and returned to the cha- 
teau, still uncertain as to whether or no she should 
communicate with her father on the subject: but 
she put it off from day to day under some fresh 
pretext, until it became embarrassing to her to 
account for her previous silence, if she should 
resolve on making any disclosure; and, besides, 
she expected every day, that the stranger would 
be able to quit Jacqueline’s cottage, and so the 
business would terminate quietly. But, alas! 
these were but the vain pretexts with which she 
sought to delude herself. Poor Leonie had lost 
for ever that heart’s content and peace of mind 
which but a short while back made her so bril- 
liant and sohappy. The love of her father, the 
attachment of the companions of her childhood, 
are hollow and unsatisfactory; all her thoughts 
are for the stranger. She counts the moments 
from the time in which she is compelled to quit 
his side until the hour comes round to rejoin him 
and to dress his wound. In the intervals, she 
wanders about by herself in solitary parts of the 
woods, given up to thoughts and reflections of 
which he, and he alone, is the object. 

One day it happened that the stranger, who 
had now regained his strength, was walking in 
the woods by himself, when he heard the steps 
of a man advancing quickly toward him; his 
first thought was to conceal himself, but for this 
it was too late; he determined, therefore, to await 
his coming, and address him boldly, whosoever 
he might be. No sooner, however, had he gain- 
ed sight of the man, than he called out, ‘* Dubois, 
my faithful Dubois, whom I thought dead !” 

“Yes, my dear master, it is indeed I; yes, your 
Highness !” 

** Hush, hush, Dubois, do not whisper my name 
in your dreams; but tell me how it is that you 
are here.” 

Dubois related to him his adventures since the 
day on which the army of La Vendée had been 
defeated, and he had been carried away by the 
impetuous rush of the flying army; and how, 
begging his way about the country, he had at 
last, drinking with some fishermen at Saint Nay- 
aire, got upon his master’s track. 

The Prince, for of no less condition he was, 
in his turn related what had befallen him ; and 
how, after his wound was partly cured, he had 
remained in the wood, attracted by the beauty 
and devotion of Leonie. He spoke freely to his 
servant; for, in those days, a servant attached to 








an old family, in which he had been born and 
bred, was the confidant of his master’s secrets, 
and his adviser in cases of difficulty. 

“And now tell me,” he said, ‘‘ Dubois, what 
shall I do? my brothers in arms await me; in 
me they have put their hope; shall I deceive 
them? will they not reckon my desertion of them 
a base abandonment of our good cause? Can I, 
without dishonor, remain in this quiet obscurity, 
while Delbie, Leseure, Laroche-Jacqueline, and 
so many others are dayly risking their lives for 
the king’s cause, and some of that chosen band 
are dayly giving up their lives for the holy cause 
of the White Lilies? Oh! Leonie, why did I 
ever know thee? It isin vain that you would 
be a sister to me; neither sister nor wife can you 
be: a little more than the one, and less than the 
other you are. The rigorous call of duty, that 
destiny which all things obey—the pride of the 
name which I inherit—all forbid me to linger 
here any longer. Dubois, let us fly.” 

Dubois explained to his master that it would 
be useless to attempt flight for many days to 
come, as the Republican cruisers were scattered 
in every direction along the coast, and parties of 
the Blues were dispersed over the country in 
such numbers as forbade any rational hope of re- 
joining the Royalist army in safety; “ he said to 
the Prince, “ it seems an especial miracle of Pro- 
vidence that keeps this place of refuge secure for 
awhile; a few days and the pursuit will have 
slackened, and then we shall be able to set forth; 
but here we must wait awhile.” 

“Then,” replied his master, ‘‘T will take the 
only course fit for me to pursue. Go, Dubois 
and bear from me a message to the Sire de Bois- 
preau, and say that the Prince de Talmont is in 
this valley wounded, and in distress, and asks 
him for refuge till he is able to rejoin his com- 
panions in arms. Of Leonie say nothing; she 
has told me that she has not informed her father 
of my presence here, and when she recognizes 
me at the chateau it will be time for me to ex- 
plain.” 





THE OLD PRIEST.—THE DISCOVERY. 

But, in the meanwhile, another guest had ar- 
rived at the chateau who was well known to the 
proprietor of it. Father Vincent had been ob- 
liged, together with his brothers, to take refuge 
in flight, in order to avoid the guillotine and sa- 
bres of the Republicans. He had been long es- 
tablished at Rennes before the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, and there had been con- 
fessor to the convent in which Leonie had been 
brought up under the guidance of her aunt. 
Through athousand dangers he had made his 
way to Nantes, where his lady was now in prison, 
and, having succeeded in establishing a commu- 
nication with her, had come over to her brother’s, 
to see if any measure could be concerted for her 
relief. He was speaking of this matter with the 
Sire de Boispreau, when Dubois was announced, 
and related his story. 

The old Breton gentleman, ill as he was, would 
instantly have gone to welcome the Prince, had 
he not been detained by the priest, who com- 
manded Dubois for a moment to retire, and then 
said, ** We live in times, good Sir, when it is 
not fit to trust any speech, however fair; I am 
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well acquainted with the Prince de Talmont’s 
person, if it be indeed he; suffer me to go in 
search of him; this will bear no appearance of 
disrespect, if the story be true—if not, suffer me 
alone to be the victim; gather your men around 
you, and if this be only a trick of the enemy, 
make what defence you can—your escape, if that 
be possible, in case you do not find me return.” 

After a little conversation this was agreed to, 
although with some reluctance by De Boispreau, 
who was unwilling that his friend should run 
any risk; but he yielded when the other con- 
vinced him that, if foul play were intended, it 
was already too late to attend to considerations 
of this sort. 

The priest set forth, in company with Dubois, 
and the old man, calling his daughter to him, and 
arranging with Etienne means for their escape to 
a boat which lay below, if his return should be 
protracted beyond a reasonable time, quietly 
awaited the result. , They were not, however, 
long kept in suspense, for the Prince had follow- 
ed on the traces of his messenger, so that the 
priest and Dubois found him already near the 
chateau, and hastened to conduct him to the pre- 
sence of the Sire de Boispnau _Leonie’s aston- 
ishment may be conceived when she saw her 
patient arrive thus accompanied. 

** You see before you, Sir,” said the Prince, on 
entering, “‘ Henry de la Tremouille, Prince de 
Talmont,” at the same time he opened his vest, 
and displayed the cross of Saint Louis, which 
was concealed beneath it. “The chance of war 
had gone againt me in the last attempt which the 
troops of La Vendée made against Nantes. I 
was wounded; wandering about to seek a place 
of refuge, chance guided my steps to a little cot- 
tage near your house, where I had Jain down to 
die, when the hand of your noble daughter raised 
me from the earth; she restored life to me, dress- 
ed my wounds, and it is owing to her that I stand 
here to-day.” 

‘* What, my daughter!” returned the other, 
‘Ts it you who saved the Prince?” Leonie cast 
down her eyes upon the ground, while a blash 
spread over her beautiful countenance. 

* Ah! Prince! It is not thus that I would 
have received you,” continued the old Breton; 
“but the misfortunes of the country press upon 
us all; some day, indeed, you will smile when 
you think that this poor house has ever afforded 
you shelter.” 

«Fear not, my father,” answered the Prince; 
*‘ feeble creatures, such as we are at best, must 
bow before the Almighty in his wrath; yet I can- 
not but think that better days are in store for us 
all, and despondency has past from my mind, like 
a cloud from the summer’s sky, since I find my- 
self once more among friends, and in the bosom 
of your family.” 

The old man was delighted with his new guest, 
and proud enough to receive so distinguished a 

artisan of the royal cause under hisroof. What 

eonie’s feelings were it may be difficult to de- 
scribe—delight at finding the stranger, the object 
of so many dreams, in as proud a position as her 
wildest imagination had conceived, but yet so 
high that it was almost hopeless to think that 
she could ever share his heart and his fortunes. 
However, a wholesome spirit was abroad, al- 





though, for the time, cruelly displayed; and 
things had taken such a turn that her lover, for 
so he indeed was, would not, but for her assist- 
ance, have been standing there that day. The 
punctilios of rank and ceremony had been brought 
face to face with the stern realities of life, and 
had been found wanting—what the event was 
remains to be told. 

At this moment news arrived which demanded 
the serious attention of all, and showed them 
that the struggle for life itself was not yet over. 


THE MARRIAGE. 

The news, of which mention was made in the 
last chapter, was no less than that the son of 
Jacqueline had betrayed the secret of the cha- 
teau to the Republican authorities of Nantes, and 
that, before long, a party would be despatched 
to arrest all those who were found within its 
walls. Various plans were debated: instant 
flight ?—but the Republican cruisers were about 
in every direction, if they took to the sea; by 
land their retreat would be obstructed on every 
side: defence when the hour of attack came ?— 
but the few guns and fowling pieces at hand 
were not in such a serviceable state (even sup- 
posing they had hands enough to use them,) as 
to make resistance possible. The old Sieur de 
Boispreau, inclined to this last idea; Leonie to 
the first, when she considered, that not only her 
father’s life was at stake, but also that of another 
not less dear to her. De Talmont, however, 
decided the matter in this way, “ I cannot deny 
that we all incur imminent danger in remaining 
here, if this news be true; but, as yet, are we 
quite sure that it is so? If it be false, or if any 
event should occur to call off the attention of the 
Republicans from our retreat, we shall be in as 
great security here asin any spot of unhappy 
France. What I advise is this, that Dubois be 
sent out to collect intelligence, and in the mean- 
time we will make preparation for instant flight, 
if it should become necessary ; I do not see that 
our case then will be worse than it is now. 
What say you, Etienne, old sailor, you have 
looked death in the face often enough to know 
how to fence with him best ?” 

“T incline to your Highness’s opinion,” said 
the old sailor, ‘and if you will do me the honor 
of stepping apart with me for a few minutes I 
will show youa plan which will make these 
Blues as tame as unweaned children, even if they 
were standing in the very court-yard below. 
Mademoiselle Leonie will excuse us for a few 
minutes, it is for the king’s service.” 

The duke accompanied the old sailor into an- 
other smaller apartment, when Etienne, closing 
the door, advanced with an air of mystery to his 
companion: * Aha! Monseigneur de Talmont, I 
can trust in your loyalty and truth ; did I not tell 
you that I would tame these accursed Republi- 
cans, although every room in the chateau were 
filled with them? Look here.” He touched a 
spring at the corner of the room, and a small open- 
ing was seen, large enough to admit a man’s head ; 
Etienne, introducing his hand, thrust back the 
panel, and, taking a small lantern from within, 
struck a light, and beckoned to his companion to 
follow. They went down some steps, which 
conducted them to a passage, on each side of 
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which were vaults, which, doubtless, in the olden 
time, had been used for the domestic service of 
the house. 

“« Many a year, Monseigneur, since these have 
been used; the entrance used to be from the 
great hall, but that has been bricked up, and I do 
not think there is a person in the house besides 
myself who remembers these vaults. I have not 
forgotten them, however, as you shall see.” 

Advancing afew steps along, he caught the 
duke by the arm, and, holding the light at a little 
distance, said, “‘ Ha! Monseigneur, what do you 
see ?” 

“ Nothing ; give me the light!” 

“TI shall have the honor of disobeying you, 
Monseigneur ; were I to trust this light in your 
hands—we and Mademoiselle Leonie, and the 
old gentleman, might be in one minute some 
hundreds of feet nearer the clouds than we are 
just now !” 

“ What do you mean, Etienne ?” 

Oh! simply, that I have powder enough here 
to raise this house, and all who may be in it, a 
few feet from the earth at my pleasure !” 

«It is well—it is well! Then, if there are any 
means of escape for ourselves, a fusee is all that 
is needful !” 

There is. For ourselves we have a passage 
which will take us to a sure spot in the gully— 
we wait for the explosion—there is a boat be- 
low to cross the stream—we land—and then the 
blessed Virgin protect you all, for Etienne can 
do no more.” 

“ Well, Etienne, if your powder he dry, and 
in good order, we will give these fellows a warn- 
ing how they come to meddle with the houses of 
gentlemen.” 

*«T will answer for the powder ; it is as dry as 
though I had kept it in this tabatidre which I 
now have the honor of offering to your Highness.” 

The prince accepted his offer with a laugh, 
and, with a heart much lightened, ascended again 
to the upper apartments. 

“T have been speaking with Etienne about 
our means of defence,” said he, as they entered 
the room where the others of their party were 
assembled, ‘“‘ and he has convinced me that we 
have the power of keeping any assailants in 
check for a sufficient time to make our own es- 
cape: so I propose, once more, my former plan, 
that we remain here tranquilly, and send Dubois 
out to collect intelligence; we shall put one or 
two sentinels, moreover, in such places, that we 
shall be sure to have intelligence of any attempt 
at surprise, although I do not think they will 
attempt this, as they believe their task too easy 
a one to make it worth their while. Does Mon- 
sieur de Boispreau consent to my plan?” 

The old man would readily have given his 
consent to any proposition that the prince had 
made; but, in truth, his plan seemed the best 
that could be devised under the circumstances, 
and met with the approbation of all. 

A few days glided by, during which nothing 
occurred to interrupt the seeurity of the inhabi- 
tants of the chateau, and De Talmont became the 
companion of Leonie in her walks and her rides. 
Is it necessary to describe the growth affection 
between two such beings—the one chivalrous 
and noble, with every emotion of a lofty mind 





called into play, and purified by the part which 
he had taken in the horrible drama which was 
then played out in France—the other, pure, sim- 
ple, and uncontaminated by any contact with the 
world? She loved, and yet scarcely knew that 
she loved; every day brought with it an increase 
of affection; yet so little conscious was she of 
the danger she ran, that it never occurred to her 
to think of the result. There was a little farm- 
house, about a mile distant from the chateau—it 
had attached to ita garden, filled with vegeta- 
bles, a few bee-hives set upon a plank, and on 
one side of it a little brook, nearly dry at this 
season, murmured sweetly along. On the other 
side the forest trees formed the boundary of the 
garden, which was just parted off from the forest 
by a bank covered with wild flowers; while in 
the trees above the birds made the air musical 
with their harmonious notes. Into this garden 
you might, one summer’s afternoon, have seen 
Leonie and the prince enter. One arm of the 
Vendéan General was passed round her waist, 
while with the other he clasped her hand. His 
eyes earnestly sought to meet hers, but they were 
cast on the ground, as though she feared to en- 
counter his fixed and earnest gaze. 

“Dearest Leonie,” he murmured at length, 
“how unutterably happy I am by your side.” 

«« Ah!” she said, ‘‘do not speak so to me; I 
am frightened when you speak to me in that 
tone.” 

«« Why should I not use the language of affec- 
tion to you, when you yourself say that you en- 
tertain toward me all the fond affection of 2 
sister 2” 

* Yes, of a sister.” 

“ Then, dearest Leonie, is there nothing in 
your heart which tells you that I love you far 
more deeply than ever yet brother loved a sister ?” 

““Why should you require more of me now? 
before I knew you fora prince you asked nothing 
more of me—is it on that account that you ask 
more ?”” 

“* Dearest Leonie ?” 

“Oh! notso; call me your sister; every other 
name frightens me—and do not look so at me; 
your eyes sparkle, and I shall think that you are 
angry with me.” 

* Angry with you! You do not know what is 
passing in my heart at this moment ”” 

‘“« Speak, speak to me at once; what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh! Leonie, you know not how deeply, 
how fervently I love you.” 

Leonie arose, all troubled, from the bank on 
which they were seated. ‘‘ My brother,” she 
said, ‘ it is not good for us to stay longer here. 

«What do you fear? You know you are safe 
with me; do you not call me your brother? But 
there is another name more fond than that, which 
I would hear from your lips; will not you be 
my wife? I have little now but a good name to 
offer, and a strong arm to defend you with; but, 
Leonie, will you not Jove me as I do you ?” 

** Henry, Henry,” she said, as she threw her- 
self into his arms, ‘ do with me what you will; 
but we must not quit my father. 1 cannot leave, 
in his old age, him who has given me life. You 
must think for me, and do what your own noble 
heart shall dictate.” 
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They returned slowly to the chateau, and on 
their arrival the prince went with Leonie to her 
father, to ask his consent to their immediate 
union, which, as it may be supposed, the old man 
was only too proud to give, and preparations 
were made to perform the ceremony next day. 
Under any other circumstances such a union as 
this would have been performed with the high 
state and ceremony which befitted the rank of 
the contracting parties; but now the public cala- 
mities rendered it necessary that the marriage 
should be performed as privately as possible. 

W hen all was prepared, two little girls, dress- 
ed in white, like the bride herself, came to give 
Leonie and her father notice that Father Vincent 
was at the altar, ready to perform the ceremony. 
His daughter knelt at the old man’s feet, to re- 
ceive his blessing for the last time, as another 
had stronger claims to her obedience and affec- 
tion. 

“« May the Almighty, whom we have constantly 
worshipped and adored, be gracious to thee, my 
child! May he send his angels to guard thee 
on every side and protect thee; be to another 
what thou hast been to me; and, in giving thee 
to him, I have given him a higher blessing than 
ever yet one man has conferred upon another !” 

The old man conducted Leonie to the chapel, 
where they found the prince waiting for them‘ 
and the two lovers soon pronounced that solemn 
word which united their destinies to each other 
for ever, and afterward listened in silence and re- 
verence to the pious exhortations which the good 
priest uttered to them. 

The inhabitants and servants of the chateau, 
notwithstanding that they had been forbidden by 
their master, could not refrain from testifying 
their joy at their young mistress’s marriage in 
noisy mirth and glee, and even went so far as to 
discharge a few shots in the air; but all were too 
happy to think of any danger, and so the day 


ended in peace. 
Concluded in the next number. 
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WOLMAR. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Tuere lived in Germany many years ago, a noble- 
man of a proud and daring spirit, to which, in- 
deed, he chiefly owed his titles and estates, neither 
having been hereditary. The great success that 
had hitherto attended all his efforts increased the 
confidence, which was strong in him by nature, 
till he thought that nothing could withstand him. 
Be it what it might, he believed that if he set his 
will upon obtaining it he could not fail; and the 
accomplishment of his will seemed to him its 
justification in all cases. 

The wars being now over for a time, Count 
Wolmar went to dwell in the retirement of a 
large chateau, and ere long fell in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a neighboring baron of an- 
cient ancestry. To his great mortification the 
baron declined his proposals, and he was not 
slow in discovering that the objection to an alli- 
ance was founded on his want of hereditary 
honors. Indignant at being rejected on such a 
flimsy prejudice, and feeling as high a blood in 
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his veins as any noble of Germany could boast 
of—or their ancestors either, whatever their rusty 
shields might contain—he rode off hastily one 
morning, and insisted upon a fair hearing on the 
subject. In the course of the interview he talked 
to the baron in so spirited and lofty a strain, not 
unmingled with certain very intelligible hints of 
feudal warfare, that the former was fain to de- 
clare himself convinced of the right he laid claim 
to of being himself the founder of a name and 
honors, and forthwith referred him to his daughter. 

He sought the fair Edith; but how grievous 
was his fresh disappointment! She declined his 
hand inthe most decisive manner; and to add 
to his mortification, informed him when he sub- 
sequently pressed his suit, that her affections 
were already engaged to another. : 

Count Wolmar knew not how to brook this 
refusal, especially as he could not discover who 
was her favored lover; the old baron affirming 
that he had pledged his word not to name him at 
present, and the lady refusing to answer any 
questions on the subject. The idea of returning 
to the capital, and losing in the dissipation and 
frivolities of the court the galling sense of his 
rejection, occurred to his mind; but previous cir- 
cumstances made him averse to show himself 
among a class of courtiers and nominal warriors, 
the greater part of whom he held in utter dis- 
dain. This feeling may be accounted for without 
difficulty. Independent, however, of the imbe- 
cility and fawning meanness of most of those 
who hover round j rinces, Wolmar had a personal 
cause of grievance, which we will briefly explain. 
‘ A young officer, named Von Deutzberg, had 
served in the wars under the command of Wol- 
mar. He was of very high family, and a younger 
brother of the Prince of G*** had recently rmar- 
ried his sister. Von Deutzberg was one of those 
individuals who possess no particular character, 
and upon the title of “ insignificance” is often 
conferred by nature, in about the same munificent 
degree that circumstance confers estates to sup- 
port it. A few days before the last battle, which 
decided the contest between the adverse powers, 
an express arrived from the prince, nominating 
Baron Von Deutzberg to the chief command of 
the army. The indignation of Wolmar was ex- 
cessive ; but affairs were now at a crisis, and he 
could not do otherwise than submit. By adopt- 
ing all the plans which had been previously ar- 
ranged by Wolmar, and appointing him to exe- 
cute them in person, a signal victory was gained, 
and the fame of Von Deutzberg echoed through- 
out Germany. The proud spirit of Wolmar 
chafed at the injustice; but disdaining to claim 
the honor of the success, which might subject 
him at best to share it only with heraldic impo- 
tence, he speedily retired from the court, and be- 
took himself in gloomy scorn to his chateau. It 
was here that he thought to solace his galled 
feelings in the constant society of a beautiful 
woman, and we have seen how he was disap- 
pointed 

One evening as he was roving in a dissatisfied 
mood through a wood adjoining his chateau, a 
confidential vassal came hastily to inform him 
that a stranger, apparently of high station, with 
a large train of followers, had just arrived at the 
castle of the old baron, and that it was every 
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where said he was the accepted lover of the Lady 
Edith ;—without a moment’s hesitation, the Count 
mounted his steed, and rode on unattended to as- 
certain the exact truth of this news from the par- 
ties themselves. It was dark when he arrived in 
front of the gates, and the porter refused to ad- 
mit him. He demanded an audience with the 
baron, stating who he was. The porter remained 
obdurate. He requested to see the Lady Editi, 
but with no better success. 

‘*Say then,” said he fiercely, ‘that Count 
Wolmar would speak a few words with the no- 
ble who arrived here this evening.” 

**Nay, my lord,” answered the porter, “it 
cannot be.” 

Villain!” exclaimed Wolmar, “by whose 
orders am I treated with this cowardly inso- 
lence ?” 

«« By the express orders of the noble warvior 
who is to marry the Lady Edith.” 

** And his name ?” 

«* The most noble Baron Von Deutzberg.” 

“Bear this message to him!” shouted Wol- 
mar; and he furiously dashed his glove in the 
porter’s face. 

The two greatest mortifications of Wolmar’s 
life being thus suddenly brought with united 
force upon him, as centred in the same individual, 
his exasperation against Von Deutzberg knew no 
bounds. He passed the whole night in riding 
round the walls of the chateau, or up to an emi- 
nence that commanded an entire view of it be- 
low, and seated thus on his steed he longed for 
the power of some god or demon, that swift 
lightning might follow the direction of his 
threateing hand! 

While the wish still yearned in his heart, the 
sky gradually darkened, and a sudden peal of 
thunder, as of the blasting of rocks, burst open 
the rugged clouds, and for an instant he saw the 
arrowy bolt rush down and play round the tur- 
rets of the chateau, as though wantoning in the 
power of revenge; thus embodying his present 





The lightning did not however strike 


thoughts. 
the towers, but cut its way downward into the 
earth, and al] again was dark and silent. 

As the day dawned, W olmar rode several times 
in front of the gates of the chateau, to see if any 
notice would be taken by Von Deutzberg of the 
defiance which he had given in so insulting a 


manner. He then retired some distance, unwil- 
lingly and slow. Seated immoveable upon his 
steed, he remained for a long time fixed on the 
hill opposite the gates ; but as nobody approach- 
ed him, he at length bent his course homeward, 
brooding darkly over the wrongs his haughty 
spirit had sustained. 

He was not permitted to remain long in doubt 
as to the effect his conduct had produced. On 
the evening of that day a message was brought 
from the Baron Von Deutzberg, couched in the 
most imperious language and commanding him 
not to contend in vain rivalry with his superior 
officer, whose rank and ancestry placed him at so 
great a distance above him ! 

The feelings of Count Wolmar, at receiving 
this reponse to his challenge, may readily be con- 
jectured. He marshaled all his vassals as speed- 
ily as possible, and made various preparations, 
so that the very day on which it should be an- 
nounced that the nuptials of Von Deutzberg with 
the Lady Edith were to take place, might be the 
day on which to commence a feudal war that 
should only end with his own life, or that of his 
rival. 

It need hardly be stated, that Von Deutzberg 
was the favored lover to whom Edith had allud- 
ed, in declining the overtures of Wolmar. She 
had seen both of them for a short time when at 
the court of the prince, and though there was no 
comparison between the two men, she had never- 
theless preferred Von gps, Of a tall and 
commanding person, fine masculine beauty, and 
an air that was naturally noble, Wolmar was at 
the same time both generous and brave, however 
lawless in the sense of moral justice where his 
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will was implicated. Von Deutzberg was his in- 
ferior in every respect. The world is ver 
prompt to accuse women of insincerity of feel- 
ing when they make choice of a husband mean 
and contemptible by nature, but who possesses 
large estates and high-sounding titles. But it is 
this very sound, empty as it may be, and the in- 
, fluence of these vast possessions exercise upon 
the imagination that produces, in too many cases, 
a very sincere feeling; and when this becomes 
transferred to, and centred in the object who rep- 
resents those vast possessions, however insigni- 
ficant in himself, it is very liable to generate a 
passion as strong as the ordinary classes of cha- 
racter are capable of experiencing. How far re- 
moved this passion may be from real, devoted 
love, or how long it may last, is not the ques- 
tion. 
The day of the nuptials of the Baron Von 


of Wolmar became rivetted to the earth, as 
though his hoofs were rooted ; while Von Deutz- 
berg, wheeling round with a rapidity that con- 
fused the sight, dealt blows upon his rival’s 
haughty crest, till W olmar again rolled senseless 
in the dust! His men were routed as before, and 
with far greater destruction. 

W olmar, who on his fall was immediately con- 
veyed away by several of the most courageous 
of his vassals, was not long in coming to him- 
self. Nothing could exceed his rage and confu- 
sion. His mind seemed stunned more than his 
bodily senses had been, and vented itself in 
vague imprecations and frantic expressions. He 
knew not how this fresh discomfiture had occur- 
|red, unless some accursed witchcraft had been 
| practised against him. Maddened by this his 
second overthrow by the sword of one whom he 
|had always held in sovereign contempt, he once 








Deutzberg aad the Lady Edith soon arrived, and | more rallied his men by that energy of passion 
Count Wolmar, at the head of all his vassals against which there is no appeal; and a few days 
and retainers, attacked the chateau in the midst | beheld him again at the head of his troop, brand- 





of the festivities. 

We shall pass over the details of this contest, | 
merely observing that Wolmar called in vain 
upon Von Deutzberg to meet him in single com- | 
bat, and thus terminate the warfare; and though 
sallies were continually made by the besieged, | 
the favored rival was never seen in the melée. | 
These sallies were nearly all of them unsuccess- | 
ful; and as the men were beaten back with great | 
loss, it seemed evident that Count W olmar would | 
soon possess himself of the chateau. | 

Matters were in this state, when on the morn- 
ing of the tenth day, at an earlier hour than | 
usual, all the battlements were suddenly manned | 
—a shower of darts was discharged, that made | 
considerable havoc—a clarion blew its shrill | 
blast, and just as the sun rose lustrous over the | 
turrets, the massy gates were cast open, and Von | 
Deutzberg issued forth at the head of a chosen | 
body, in full charge. Wolmar immediately 
singled out his rival. They met, but had scarce- 
ly crossed swords before Wolmar was struck 
from his horse! The astonishment of his sol- 
diers at this event was quickly succeeded by a 
panic, and though Wolmar quickly rose and re- 
mounted to lead them on, it was all in vain; and 
after considerable loss during their flight, Von 
Deutzberg returned to the chateau. 

Exasperated at the circumstance, and attribut- 
ing it only to some fortuitous disaster of war,— 
the fault, he knew not how, of his steed, or the 
light of the sun striking in his own face, Wol- | 
mar went among his soldiers as soon as they 
could be properly collected, bitterly reproaching 
them for their flight, and exhorting them to fol- 
low him to the field at day break, and redeem 
themselves and him from their recent disgrace, 
which tarnished all their previous successes. 

The night was passed in fresh preparations, 
and they again marched forward to the attack. 
No sooner had Count Wolmar appeared in front 
of the chateau, than the clarion echoed from the 
battlements—the gates flew open—and again 
Von Deutzberg issued forth at the head of his 
horsemen. Asa falcon pounces upon his prey, 
so swept the form of Wolmar across the plain 
toward his intended victim. They met; but be- 





fore they had exchanged a single blow, the steed 


‘ishing his blade with clenched teeth and steady 
ferocity of purpose, in front of the walls that 
enclosed his detested rival. 

To be brief: the clarion on this occasion sent 
a piercing note from the battlements, as though 
the breath of a fiend had blown it, striking terror 
into the hearts of the besiegers. Von Deutzberg 
rushed forth as before, and with a single blow of 
his sword hurled Wolmar from his saddle, and 
galloping over him, spread death among his fly- 
ing soldiers, so that very few of them escaped 
the carnage. 

It was midnight when Wolmar came to his 
senses. All was silent on the field. The dead 
Jay around him. How it was that he should 
meet with these renewed disgraces, yet escape 
death, confounded his thought! Near him stood 
his horse, almost in the spot where he had met 
Von Deutzberg. ‘‘Some black spell is here,” 
muttered he, as he slowly rose, and advanced to- 
ward his steed: “some power of darkness is 
leagued against me. And thou, noble charger, 
who hast not deserted thy master even when 
stretched among the slain, as mute and motion- 
less as they; thou who hast faced with me so 
many dreadful fields, what terror now sits in 
thine eye that it should glare thus wildly, seem- 
ing to doubt thy lord; or tremblest thou with the 
memory of some presence from other worlds ?” 

W olmar mounted his steed, and rode slowly 
to the distant eminence in front of the gates of 
the chateau. And here, inthe darkness of night, 
he remained fixed, like an equestrian statue, 
brooding with a soul of gloomy agony on his 
thwarted will, and the immeasurable disgrace he 
had suffered at the hands of the man whom he 
had held in immeasurable scorn. But some dark 
aid now rendered him an object of deadly hatred. 
Thus did his mind prey upon itself, despairing of 
revenge, till gradually his eyelids closed, and a 
disturbed sleep came upon him. 

He dreamed that he heard the clouds send forth 
a peal of thunder, and that he saw the lightning 
descend over the chateau he had actually wit- 
nessed when wishing for some demoniac power 
to smite them into ashes. Now longed he doub- 
ly for the same; but as the wish crossed his 
mind, behold it was accomplished! The flash 
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séemed to strike the very centre of the fabric, 
and instantly it lay in black ruins! 

He awoke ‘Oh dream of vengeance!” ejac- 
ulated he; ‘* no sacrifice would be too great, so 
thou couldst be realized, or I might have my will 
against those within thy walls!” 

As he uttered these words, he turned his sick- 
ened eyes away from the chateau, and as his 
gaze wandered over the plain, he saw an indis- 
tinct figure advancing across the distance with 
rapid movement. It looked hazy in the dim 
gray shades of day-break, and the body was 
sometimes only half visible, the lower part being 
hidden by the thick rising mists of the moist 
fields. 

He at length discovered the approaching figure 
to be that of an old man, who though meagre in 
limb, seemed to scramble over the ground ata 
very quick pace, and soon came up to the side of 
we steed and stood stock stil], looking up in his 

ace. 

* Who art thou, old wizen cheek ?” said Wol- 
mar haughtily; “and what wouldst thou with 
me, that thou approachest so familiarly ?” 

“I am Karl Heidelschmeir,” answered the old 
man. ‘I heard what you said a little while ago, 
and so I’ve come to know your pleasure ?” 

** Thou heard’st me cat thou wert far across 
the fields when I spoke ?” 

‘Only a couple of leagues! but yousee I have 
made haste. Surely Count Wolmar has heard 
the name of Karl Heidelschmeir, short as may be 
the time that he has dwelt in these parts ?” 

Wolmar turned pale; he had heard the name 
of Heidelschmeir. The recollection of what had 
just passed in his mind united with the associa- 
tions of that name, and he gazed at the strange 
being before him with a shudder. But the sensa- 
tion quickly changed, and a dialogue ensued be- 
tween Wolmar and this old dealer with Satan, 
which must not be written here. 

W olmar returned to his deserted chateau, which 
now contained so few defenders as to render it 
an easy prey to Von Deutzberg, whom he hourly 
expected to come and lay it waste. The thought 
maddened his brain; and at nightfall he sallied 
out by the private postern to meet Karl Heidel- 
schmeir, according to their appointment. 

As Wolmar approached, the old man, who was 
dressed in a dingy red cloak and dingy red pan- 
taloons, descended from the hole of a stunted 
oak, where he was enjoying a nap. 

** Are you resolved ?” demanded he, shewing a 
huge set of irregular fang-like teeth. 

‘I am,” responded Wolimar, sternly; “ lead 
on!” 

Heidelschmeir led the way through wood and 
valley, till, descending a long slope of thickly- 
set osiers, they arrived ata vast swamp. After 
wading through this about knee-deep for a con- 
siderable distance, they came to an immense flat 
stone of an oval shape, and standing about two 
feet high from the level of the dark marsh. 
They stepped upon it, and Karl immediately com- 
menced an incantation of the most potent spells. 

Three distinct shrieks issued from his haggard 
jaws, as he seemed to cast something, though 
nothing was visible in his hands, into the air, 
and strew it before them. Presently three mi- 
nute fire-flies, of a piercing green color, appeared 





over head; but quickly vanished with a report 
like the explosion of a mine, yet without the 
least echo, so that it came with an abrupt shock 
upon the heart. The pause that ensued was as 
though all earth was dead, and they stood in a 
vacuum beyond! 

And now Heidelschmeir began to utter words 
which may not be told, till gradually the articu- 
lations merged into sounds such as convey no 
meaning in any language of earth, but which the 
‘powers beneath the earth know too well—and 
howlingly acknowledge! He ceased; and in the 
thick swamp began a slow eddy, till gradually 
through the dark mire thus worked round, rose 
up the figure of a demoniac goblin in an attitude 
of subdued suffering, with extended arms bent 
submissively downward, as in obedience to the 
will of his summoner. It was doubtful whether 
the poor fiend stood mid-deep in the swamp, or 
knelt amidst it. Its body was not discolored by 
the mire, except on its leathern pinions, with 
which it had wrapped itself round like a grim 
chrysalis,in rising. Its large eyes were humbly 
cast down, and all its lineaments betokened a 
conquered spirit, even to a degree of abjectness ; 
being absolutely wounded and bleeding with the 
power of the incantation. But the old magician 
did not relax his efforts, as though all his force 
of art was requisite to keep dominion over one 
whom he had so fiercely summoned. He moved 
rapidly backward and forward upon the oval 
stone, between Wolmar and the demon, with 
terrific excitement and preternatural energy, his 
red cloak frequently sending forth a tongue of 
flame from its folds. His frightful action and 
gesticulation were forcibly contrasted with the 
immovable repose of the other two figures :— 
the stern awe and expectation of Wolmar, who 
stood behind—the abject quiescence of the spell- 
mangled fiend, in front of him. 

At length Kar! paused, and stretched forth his 
long, yellow, shriveled neck, like an old kite 
leaning over a rock to Jook at anarcher. He 
seemed doubtful whether he had not gone too far 
to be safe. He had done more than was needful 
from that very feeling, increasing the danger by 
his fear of it. The demon then spoke in a hoarse 
blubbering voice: ‘‘ Cease, Kar] Heidelschmeir— 
cease, or thou wilt make the elements tear me to 
pieces, and then thine own turn will come. 
W hat would Count Wolmar with thy servant ?” 

“He would kill his rival, Von Deutzberg,” 
answered Karl, recovering himself. 

“Von Deutzberg belongs to me!” remonstra- 
ted the other; ‘‘ he sold himself for the power of 
striking Count Wolmar from his horse whenever 
he should meet him.” 

“<I know it,” said Karl, with a hideous grin, 
“that is why I used so strong a spell; but as 
Von Deutzberg forgot to stipulate that the blow 
should carry death with it when he pleased, thou 
hadst thy man very cheap !” 

‘<I did my best,” answered the goblin humbly ; 
‘“‘ thy servant is not an ass.” 

«T know what thou art,” retorted Karl, ‘‘ and 
thou canst not throw me off my guard. But to 
business, thou cunning fiend; Count Wolmar 
would destroy his rival ; nevertheless as he des- 
pises him even more than he hates, he will not 
sacrifice his soul, according to the usual bar gain, 
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for any such satisfaction. Withdraw then thy 
protection from Von Deutzberg, and name some 
other terms.” 

«« Whatever Karl Heidelschmeir wishes, shall 
be done at any sacrifice, on the part of his friend 
and demon. Let the Count Wolmar meet Von 
Deutzberg, my subject, on foot, or dismount 
when he next sees him, and my compact with 
the baron will be superseded; nor will I other- 
wise protect him from destruction—provided 
Count W olmar will consent to undergo some tri- 
fling penance for the deed.” 

“Penance!” muttered Wolmar, doubtingly. 

«* Name it at once!” thundered Heidelscmeir. 

‘* Let Count Wolmar consent to be placed upon 
a pedestal, in some castle hall, there to repent 
within his own private thoughts only; for the 
cause of his standing there will not be known— 
to repent I say, of such crimes as he may like to 
commit, until somebody shall make him descend. 
He may be permitted to repent you know, Karl, 
though you and I are beyond it. But speak, he 
may not. Nevertheless, the lord of the castle, 
or even the vassals, will no doubt soon take him 
down, were it only for his refusing to answer 
their questions. He is then free, and I shall be 
satisfied. Does he consent to this trifle ?” 

*‘ Dost thou consent, Count Wolmar, to this 
trifle?” demanded Karl. 

“IT do!” answered Wolmar. 

A deep lethargy came over Wolmar as he ut- 
tered the words, and he lost all consciousness. 
When he came to his senses, the scene was en- 
tirely changed. He found himself seated on 
horseback, exactly in the spot where he had first 
wished for some preternatural power, to annihi- 
late the chateau that contained his rival. It was 
the same misty hour of day-break, as when he 
had been accosted by Karl Heidelschmeir; and 
turning spontaneously with the thought, in the 
direction where he had first discerned his form 
coming toward him over the distant fields, to his 
astonishment he now saw Karl hastening away 
through the mist as though he had just left him! 
All that had passed with the demon appeared as 
if it had only occurred in a dream; and instead 
of a day and night having intervened since he 
first met Karl, it was but the space of a few mi- 
nutes of eventful slumber. 

From the thoughts of wonder and perplexity 
which were fast crowding upon Wolmar’s brain, 
he quickly turned to the idea of a speedy ven- 
geance for all the maddening indignities he had 
suffered, as the walls of the chateau met his 
wandering gaze. Burning with impatience, he 
spurred homeward, assembled his few remaining 
vassals, and telling them the final hour of trial 
had arrived, as he had resolved to die in single 
combat with Von Deutzberg if this time he 
should fail to overcome him, the meagre array 
presented themselves for the last time before the 
walls of the enemy. 

The clarion sounded as before—yet there was 
a manifest difference in its tone. It no longer re- 
sembled the shriek of triumphant malice, but the 
last cry of a strangled imp! Von Deutzberg is- 
sued forth; but as he advanced with an uplifted 
sword, Wolmar threw himself from his horse, 
and at one blow severed his antagonist’s arm from 
his body! The arm fell quivering upon the 








ground, while the sword, as by force of the cofin- 
teracted spell, emitted keen sparks, and flew into 
glassy fragments; at the same moment the muti- 
lated trunk of Von Deutzberg tumbled its heavy 
clay beside the blackening member! 

By a previous arrangement of Wolmar, the 
chateau had been set on fire, and so successful 
had been the plan, that the flames burst out of 
the casements, and the cry of the inmates reach- 
ed the ear of their friends before they had re- 
covered their consternation at the unexpected fall 
of their leader, which was attended with such 
terrific circumstances. They fled, closely pursued 
by Wolmar, who availing himself of all his ad- 
vantages, made himself master of the chateau ; 
drove nearly all its inhabitants forth at the edge 
of the sword; and having the person of the Lady 
Edith entirely in his power, in the excitement of 
the moment, and urged by a sense of all his pre- 
vious mortification and wrongs, he obtained that 
from her by force, which oughtonly to be accord- 
ed to the utmost affection by spontaneous feel- 
ing. 

That same night, as soon as the flames were 
extinguished, to allay the fever of his soul from 
the recent events, and pour forth the — 
storm of his emotions, Count Wolmar wandere 
into an adjacent wood. He had not proceeded far, 
when he discovered a figure extended upon the 
ground. It was Karl Heidelschmeir, who was 
dying! He seemed to be at his last gasp, yet re- 
cognized W olmar, and made efforts tospeak. All 
his attempts were vain. He made strange signs; 
but in the midst of a wild and distorted action, 
his limbs stiffened, and he suddenly became like 
an old root of a blasted tree—and equally life- 
less. What had caused his death was never 
known ; but it is most probable that in his recent 
incantation he had gone too far, according to his 
own apprehension, although the effect was not 
immediately manifested ; or that he had died from 
a preternatural influence, acting too potently upon 
that portion of his existence which remained hu- 
man, and by the unequal repulsion and conflict 
thus induced between a charm-sustained defiance 
of time jarring upon one of the nearest links of 
the elemental chain of eternity. 

The earth was loosened all about him where 
he lay, though there were no marks or signs of 
his having struggled. While Wolmar was yet 
gazing upon the black and tortuous trunk, a small 
creature crawled from beneath the earth, and ad- 
vancing with a cowering mien, carefully seized 
the body with its nippers, and bore it down 
through the crumbling hole ; just as an ant carries 
off a dead beetle, with its broken legs sticking 
up intheair. Wolmar shuddered and drew back. 
«What may I not be subject to myself ”’ thought 
he. 

“To nought very arduous to perform,” re- 
sponded a voice close to his ear. He turned ab- 
ruptly, and beheld a thin, half-starved boy, with 
large round eyes, as colorless as water, and a 
thick fleshy nose, of the pendant class. His face 
was deplorably disfigured, as though he had re- 
ceived a recent beating. ‘I am come,” said the 
ungainly urchin, making alow uncouth bow, “‘to 
call you from the obsequies of the great Heidel- 
schmeir, to the consideration of your own case.” 

‘«‘ Who, and what art thou ” demanded Wol- 
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mar sternly, but with a fearful misgiving at 
heart. 

**A humble individual,” answered the boy; 
‘‘and as my time is my only wealth, I am sure 
you will pardon me if I decline to waste it in ex- 
plantions. You will now, therefore, be pleased 
to return to the chateau and fulfil your contract, 
taking a penitential view, or any other view 
more suited to your pleasure, of your past life. 
You have slain Von Deutzberg in a very master- 
ly style; but you have possessed yourself by 





violence of the person of his newly-married 


In due time the Lady Edith was delivered of a 
son, the only heir to the honors of the houses of 
Von Deutzberg and the old baron. As soon as 
the child was capable of understanding, it was 
taken to the statue and taught to recognise and 
venerate the image of its noble father, the Baron 
Von Deutzberg. But no one knew that the spi- 
rit of the real father inhabited the towering mail! 

The youth grew under Wolmar’s eye: he was 
united to a noble Jady, and transmitted the name 
of a detested rival to future times. For three 
generations Wolmar remained a conscious statue 





wife—that, you will remember, was not part of | of the man he had most hated upon earth— 
the bargain. However, we’ll think no more of| proudly pointed to as such by his son, and along 
these trifles at present. This way, if you please.” line of descendants—till at length the colossal 

W olmar’s hand gradually sunk down upon the | figure was cast down in a feudal warfare, amidst 
hilt of his sword, and as gradually grasped it.| the ashes of the chateau, and the long-suffering 
The instant he attempted to lift it from its sheath, | and indignant soul of Wolmar was freed from 








his fingers became fixed! The goblin boy made. 
him another low bow, and led the way toward | 
the chateau, Wolmar finding himself compelled | 
to follow him, by some magnetic influence. 

They reached the grand hall, and here the boy | 
arrayed Wolmar, who was unable to make the 
least resistance, in a suit of most superb bronze | 
armor inlaid with gold. He then placed a helmet | 
of the same upon his head, and looking him! 
steadily in the face with an indefinable expres- | 
sion, suddenly clapped down the vizor, which, 
fell into a lock as if smitten with a thunder-bolt. | 
Wolmar essayed tu speak; but all powers of} 
volition, nay, all animal functions seemed to| 
have deserted him. And now the meagre boy} 
stooped down, and embraced his knees fervently, 
and then lifted him upon a grand pedestal. Ha- 
ving done this, he retired a pace or two, to in- 
spect his work ! 

J shall now leave you to your meditations,” 
said he at length, ‘and should none of the do- 
mestics take you down speedily, I will return 
and do so myself, provided no accident occurs to 
me in the meantime.” As the uncouth young 
gentleman uttered these words, he again made a 
low bow, but somehow his foot slipped, and 
with a loud howl, between the horrible and ludi- 
crous, he fell right through the pavement, which 
instantly closed over him ! 

W olmar now discerned that an immense shield 
of polished steel had been hung upon the oppo- 
site wall, in which his whole figure was reflect- 
ed. But what words shall describe his fury— 
rendered doubly agonizing by the conviction of 
its being unavailing—when he perceived that his 
outline presented the exact resemblance of his 
rival: in fact, that he had become a colossal 
bronze statue of Von Deutzberg! A laudatory | 
inscription, describing all the young baron’s war- | 
like deeds, and premature end by foul and cow- 
ardly arts, was written underneath ! 

The old baron and his daughter were speedily 
reinstated in their chateau. It was believed by 
everybody that Wolmar had slain him by the aid 
of witchcraft, or Von Deutzberg would have 
struck him from his horse with the same ease 
that he had done before, and that the spirits of 
justice and virtue had set up this statue to com- 
memorate his name. Ah, this was said by the 
baron, the Lady Edith, and others, in the hearing 
of Wolmar, while they shed tears at the foot of 
Von Deutzberg’s statue. 





its place of torment. 


WE believe our readers will discover much beauty in the 
following lines from the pen of a young contributor. In 
our opinion they possess more freshness than one half the 
rhyme from more experienced writers. 

LITTLE RUTH. 
Ruth is very fair and gocd, 
Passing to her womanhood ; 
Half a blossom, half a flower, 
Growing riper every hour. 
She’s a modest little thing, 
Delicate as a bud of spring ; 
With an eye like Heaven’s blue, 
Or a violet full of dew; 
Cheeks complexioned like the rose, 
Where the color comes and goes— 
Lips, two of its red-rolled leaves ; 
And her gentle voice—it is 
Most like birds in summer weather, 
Singing of delight and bliss. 


Ruth is simple as a child— 
Very innocent and mild ; 
Pitiful, kind-hearted, she 
Weeps at others misery ; 
(Very rarely for her own,)— 
Tears will gush into her eyes 
From her heart’s pure fountain’s deep, 
Beautiful and big and bright— 
Such tears as an angel might 
Over fallen nature weep. 


Ruth is very fair and good, 
Passing to her womanhood ; 
May be not so fair as Kate, 

Or our queenly Isabel; 

But there’s such a grace about her 

That we love her just as well. 
But (I tell it only thee— 

Keep it close in secrecy) 
Some one else doth love her, and 

In our wisdom we've discern’d 
’Tis not all in hopelessness, 

For his passion is returned. 

She is often sad, and sighs 

Ina tender voice and low, 

“Oh alas!” along ‘‘ Heigho!” 

* Well a day !” or something so ; 
And the tears come in her eyes, 
And her merry sisters say 
(Though we must confess that they 
In this matter are no better)— 
That she pores upon a letter 
When she thinks herself alone. 
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In her slumbers audibly 
And lovingly she breathes a name. 
What sweet fairy will make known 
Who from Eros filched his flame ? 
What name is it—who is he? 
Who can our Ruth’s lover be? 


Earth, thou art not all bereft 
Of the Purity and Truth, 
And the beauty of thy youth; 

Thou hast yet an angel Jeft— 
This our darling little Ruth; 
Thou’rt an angel little Ruth! 


New York, Feb. 1846. R, H. Stopparp. 





THE WINTER ROBIN. 


I mean to say that the man or woman who can 
deny that the robin which conducted Jane Foster 
over the moor, and saved her from perishing in 
the snow last winter, was commissioned by 
Heaven, is not a whit better than a Pagan. I 
hold fast to that; if I didn’t, [ should be a Pagan 
myself. I don’t—and I would wish this to be 
distinctly understood—I don’t believe all that is 
told about it. For instance, when the neighbors 
assert that the robin changed its shape after lead- 
ing her to the cottage door, and that she saw an 
angel spread his wings and rise from the ground, 
and that she watched him in dumb awe till he 
disappeared in the thick, vapory atmosphere, or 
was hidden by the blinding snow that came 
feathering down—I don’t believe that. Neither 
do I much credit the tale which her old grand- 
mother repeats with an air, it is true, of great 
veracity, how that sitting by her fireside at the 
time when Jane must have been crossing the 
moor, and fretting herself lest the child should 
lose her way in the snow-storm, she heard songs 
floating in the air which no earthly voice could 
have sung—sweet holy songs about the love 
which the Divine Friend bore toward little child- 
ren while he was on earth, and how he loves 
and cherishes them now looking down upon them 
from his far, high home. 

It was a very cold morning, and they had eaten 
little on the previous day; and for many days 
past the cloth had been spread upon the cottage 
table for potatoes alone. Fuel they possessed, 
the windfalls of the woods, gleaned before the 
severe weather set in; but only one crust of 
bread on that cold morning, and no money to 
purchase any, while, alack! the baker refused 
further credit—having three shillings and four- 
pence already scored against them. So Jane pre- 
tending that the crust was larger than it really 
was, and that she had satisfied her appetite, 
soaked it in some warm milk for her grandmother, 
and carried it to the old woman’s bedside. 

“ Grandmam,” said the child, “I want to go to 
Rookfield to-day.” 

“To Rookfield!” exclaimed the old woman. 
‘Is the girl mad,—to think of going to Rook- 
field this weather ?” 

“But grandmam, what are we to do? We 
have no bread, and no potatoes.” 

“Is it to get bread and potatoes you would 
trudge sixteen miles afoot on a lone common with 
snow-drifts higher than the hedges? No, no, 
Jane, stay at home, and :” 








* And starve, grandmam ?” 

“‘Why should we starve—isn’t there a God 
above us all ?” 

«Yes, grandmam.” 

« And does he not feed the young ravens that 
call upon Him ?” 

“Yes, grandmam.” 

‘And do not we say our prayers morn and 
night ?—W hy then should you go to Rook field ?” 

“Because, dear grandmam, God only helps 
those who help themselves. If we wait both at 
home, bread won’t fall into our laps. I must go 
out and seek it.” 

‘** And how will you seek bread ?” 

TJ will beg, grandmam.” 

** Beg 2” 

“Yes; I will tell the gentlefolks, as they pass 
by, that I have a grandmother at home who is 
very old and ailing, and that we have no food to 
eat. Oh, they are very generous—are the rich 
people, for they are Christians, you know, grand- 
mam ; and does not Scripture say, ‘ He that giv- 
eth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord?” 

** My poor, poor child! my poor Jane !” 

The girl was very simple—so simple indeed 
as to imagine that she had but to utter, in sincere 
and appealing tones, a true and moving tale to 
gain compassion, and, what was of more conse- 
quence to her relief. The old woman, though 
simple enough in her way, was wiser on that 
point than her grandaughter. She had seen a 
little of the world, and knew that the Christi- 
anity of the rich is too often, like the working- 
man’s best garment, worn only on Sundays. 

“My poor Jane, do you suppose that the 
gentlefolks will listen to you ?” 

*« Yes, grandmam; why not? 
that you are old and hungry.” 

«« Does it snow now, Jenny bird?” 

‘* No, grandmam : it is quite fine, and I shan’t 
feel the cold, I walk so fast, you know.” 

‘“* You shall go to Rookfield. God will protect 
my darling. Fetch me that box, and give me the 
key from my pocket.” 

“Yes, grandmam. 
let me go.” 

“Not to beg, my child; you shan’t beg yet. 
I’ve something left in this box that will keep the 
wolf from the door a little longer, and who knows 
but what but there,” added the old woman, 
checking herself, and speaking below her breath, 
‘best to say nothing of Aim. Poor Richard, we 
shall see you no more till we meet in Heaven.” 

She drew forth a chain from the box—a gold 
wedding ring, which, if we may judge from the 
interest with which she surveyed it, she prized 
highly. The girl had hastily attired herself in 
shaw! and bonnet,—both greatly the worse for 
wear, as the saying is, and offering but slight 
protection from the severity of the season. 

“Take that to the pawn-shop at Rookfield, 
and ask them to lend you ten shillings upon it. 
Mind you don’t lose it, and see that you bring 
the ticket and money safe home,” said the old 
woman, placing the chain, carefully wrapped in 
paper, into the girl’s hand. 

Cheerily, cheerily, Jane departed on her mis- 
sion. Blithe as the summer lark—light and agile 
as the skipping fawn—shaking her glossy curls 
as she ran—her cheeks glowing with the exer- 


I shall tell them 


Oh, how good you are to 
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cise. She sang like a delighted bird pouring forth 
rich notes, all the richer for that they were wild 
and lacked the culture that would have fitted them 
for the ear of refinement. Onward and onward. 
Eight miles were accomplished. She was at 
Rook field. 

She entered the pawnbroker’s shop boldly, for 
she was not ashamed of honest poverty, and felt, 
perhaps, like many others who have sought, 
under temporary need, the same accommodation, 
that it is better to borrow money of a tradesman 
(not an usurer) in the way of business, than to 
ask a Joan froma friend. The shop-man, after 
many questions, and much impertinence, for he 
saw the girl was poor, and, in his own opinion, 
he was an individual of great importance him- 
self, consented to take the ring, but would only 
lend half the sum demanded. 

‘“‘ Five shillings, and if you don’t redeem it I 
shall lose by it,” said the man, with as much ap- 
parent sincerity as if he spoke the truth. 

** Well then, five shillings,” sighed Jane. 

The ticket was made out. The money was 
paid, and Jane left the shop. It was a great dis- 
appointment to have got only five shillings for 
the ring. It would not last long, husband it as 
best they might. She was strongly tempted to 
beg. Would hergrandmother be angry? It was 
market-day at Rookfield, and there were many 
well-dressed people walking in the streets—ladies 
with smiling, happy faces—some of them lead- 
ing by the hand little girls, younger than herself, 
who were snugly wrapped up in furs and pelisses. 
Then these ladies were buying at the shops—not 
mere necessaries, but luxuries and dainties—toys 
for their children, ornaments for their houses, 
fruits and preserves for family enjoyment. 

« Ah,” thought Jane, “‘ those ladies who have 
so much money to spend will not refuse to help 
me. I[ won’t show them the five shillings-—— 
but no—no,” and she hastily corrected herself. 
“T have five shillings, and that, as grandmam 
says, will keep the wolf from the door. There 
are poor folks here who, perhaps, have not a 
penny,—let them get alms from those who are 
disposed to give. If I were to beg, I should only 
wrong such as have neither money nor food.” 

Thoughts akin to these passed rapidly through 
the girl’s mind, and she determined to return home 
without delay, lest her grandmother should grow 
uneasy at her long absence. And, in the act of 
increasing her pace, she felt for her money, 
which, folded in paper, she had thrust into her 
bosom, to assure herself that it was safe. Alas, 
alas! it was gone! The ticket was also gone. 

They were gone; and with ashy face and palpi- 
tating heart, she felt and felt again. They were 
gone. Overpowered by his misfortune, she sat 
down upon a doorstep and wept in agony. The 
house to which the doorstep belonged was evi- 
dently the habitation of a wealthy individual. It 
was situated in the aristocratic quarter of Rook- 
field. Moreover it was exactly fronting the 
Church, whose taper spire pointed, like the 
clergyman’s Sabbath finger, upward ; and which, 
being thus set, even on week days, before the 
eyes of those who dwelt in this and the adjoin- 
ng houses, could not but revive in their minds 
each morning, and every hour of the days of 
labor, those lessons which had sunk so deep into 





their hearts therein, on the preceding day of rest 
and worship. Not that the owner of the house 
in question could be supposed to need such ad- 
monition,—for he—the proprietor of the door- 
step upon which poor Jenny sat and wept—was 
the clergyman. Opportunely, or otherwise, it 
happened that at this critical time the reverened 
gentleman, who had been summoned half an hour 
before to attend the bedside of a dying man, re- 
turned home, accompanied by a friend who had 
joined him on the way. 

** W hat—what—what is this?” exclaimed the 
clergyman, pointing with his gold-headed cane 
to the weeping girl. “A child crying on my 
doorstep. Really, how inattentive the servants 
are! The old cry, I dare say. Eh, Fisher? 
Want, hunger—that’s it, eh 2?” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” replied the reverend 
gentleman’s companion, with a shrug. 

** Come—come—speak out, child,” cried the 
pastor. ‘* Didn’t you hear me ask you what was 
the matter? Do you know who | am—eh! J 
am a clergyman and a magistrate' Do you hear 
that? Iallow no begger in Rookfield. I send 
them all to prison. What, you an’t frightened— 
an’t you ?” 

Certainly Jane Foster, although she had risen 
hastily and was wiping her eyes, was not in the 
least alarmed. She curtseyed to the gentlemen, 
and was in the act of moving away. 

** Stop—stop—not so fast. I asked you what 
was the matter? She does look faint,—does she 
not, Fisher?” said the clergyman. 

“ Y-e-s, 1 think she does, a lit—tle,” replied 
Fisher. 

And if she did, there was nothing extraordinary 
in the circumstance, for she had walked a long 
distance, and had not broken her fast since the 
previous day, and then she had dined off potatoes. 

“I feel confident that this is a case of imposi- 
tion,” whispered the clergyman to his companion, 
with a singular inattention to his foregone re- 
mark ; “*I’ll unmask it. Now, my little maid,” 
he added aloud, “* what is your name, and where 
do you come from ?” 

The girl replied to each of his queries. 

“And what—I ask you for the third time— 
what do you on my door-step ?” 

** As if she were following the Hindoo method 
of sitting in dharna,” said Fisher, who had been 
a traveler 

** ]—I didn’t mean any harm, sir,” replied Jane, 
bursting afresh into tears. ‘*I have lost five 
shillings; my grandmother sent me to pawn a 
ring, and I have Jost the money.” 

The clergyman looked his friend solemnly in 
the face. ‘To pawn, to pawn!” he exclaimed, 
giving to each syllable its due impressive enun- 
ciation. ‘ The vice of the lower classes is abo- 
minable—to pawn !” 

The shock was too immense for the reverend 
gentleman to contend against. He waved his 
hand, saying, “ There, get away child, get away;” 
and walked into the house, followed by his friend. 

Jane hurriedly left that neighborhood. No 
good, she thought, could come from such a vicin- 
ity. But what was she todo? She must beg 
now, and kaply she might meet with those who 
imputed to the lower orders something which 
was not “vice.” It was with a heavy heart that, 
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turning out of the street in which the clergyman 
lived, she stood where the ladies passed home 
from the market, and looked in their faces with 
eager, hungry eyes. It began to snow just at 
this time. Timid and ashamed, she watched an 
opportunity to make her first appeal. But every 
one was in such haste to get home, now that 
snow was falling, that her supplicating attitude, 
and pale, attenuated face were scarcely noticed, 
or gained only acold, unsympathizing stare. Ah, 








Oh joy—oh, light-hearted joy! MHeaping un- 
counted blessings upon the head of the generous 
son of Neptune, our happy Jane set her face 
homeward in good earnest. She was on the 
moor now ; but soaked to the skin by the pene- 
trating snow, and chilled almost beyond the 
power of her slight, enfeebled frame to bear. At 
every step she took, her strength grew less and 
less. The snow fell so fast and thick, that ob- 
jects at a trifling distance were obscured, and her 


it was sad for the poor girl to see so many fel- | little feet sank deeper every instant. 


low-Christians, not one of whom was disposed 


to lend to their Maker an unstateable fraction of | rible! 


Oh—to die upon that lonely moor—how hor- 
To sit frantically down, and—as she re- 


the wealth He had bestowed upon them. It is| membered to have heard it told that people so 
true that she had not yet petitioned with her|had perished—to heap the snow wildly around 
tongue,—but her eyes, her cheeks, her pinched | her, and build herself a frightful tomb therewith ! 
limbs and bare attire, what eloquent tongues they | Were such to be her end, through the long hours 


had! How impressive their oratory! 
was a week-day, and Charity was a theme for 
Sundays. Once in seven days, the rich folks of 
Rookfield condescended to call the poor their 
brethren. 

Faster fell the snow. The girl’s bonnet and 
shawl were white as the roofs of the houses. 
She shivered and her teeth chattered. The mar- 
row of her bones was chilled. She had addressed 
five or six individuals, none of whom deigned a 
reply, or recognized her existence by so much as 
a shake of the head, or other mute rejection of 
her suit. ‘Only a penny,—'tis for my grand- 
mother; I have lost five shillings, and we have 
nothing to eat at home.” Faster fell the snow, 
and those who were thus entreated walked faster 
on their way. 

He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord. 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it not to me. Holy words, 
accredited by those who turned a deaf ear to the 
petition of the shivering beggar girl. 

Upward of two hours did Jane stand, exposed 
to the thickly-falling snow, and suffering the 
severest privation from the combined effects of 
cold and hunger. And during all that time she 
got angry and even abusive words, deprecating 
looks, and threats of Bridewell, but not one half- 
penny, not one. 

And now the day was so far advanced that the 
night would soon close in. It still snowed fast 
—fast. The cold was extreme. As she hurried 
along the pavement, she caught frequent sights 
of rousing fires in grates, and happy people warm- 
ing themselves thereby. The cold was in her 
limbs, and in her heart. She must hasten home, 
lest her poor grandmother should die with fright 
because of her long absence. Yet once more she 
would beg—yet once more, for her aged relation’s 
sake, she would beg. 

A sailor, rather an uncommon personage in 
Rookfield, approached. She raised her hands in 
supplication, her pale face, streaming with tears, 
and her supplicating attitude, attracted the worthy 
tar’s attention. She told her story, and the hu- 
mane seaman drew from his pocket a leathern 
purse, and placed five shillings in her hand, say- 
ing that he gave it to her for the sake of his 
mother, who was also an old woman, and whom 
he was hurrying to meet, after a long—long ab- 
sence—if she were still alive—if she were still 
alive. 
he thought she was dead,—he did’nt know. 





But it| of that bitter winter’s night, how would her old 


grandmother rave in made despair, and call vainly 
upon heaven to aid her darling child ! 

Thicker and faster—thicker and faster yet. No 
sky, no horizon, no object on which to rest the 
eye, but all one waste of snow, that made the 
eyeballs ache to look upon. Faster and faster 
yet, and feebler and feebler grew her steps. A 
dizziness came over her—a strange sensation 
spread around her heart. She could not hold out 
much longer. She felt herself sinking——Yet 
one more struggle for her young lile 

A chirp, as of a little bird, sounded in her ear. 
It was close beside her—a robin—a winter robin. 

The moor was, in summer, particularly barren, 
even for a moor. There was not atree for a 
bird to perch upon. Only a few shrubs, and they 
were now hidden by the snow. 

Chirp,—chirp. 

It was only a simple robin,—but God alone 
knows how greatly its presence cheered our 
little maiden, battling against the storm on that 
shelterless and dreary moor. What trifling cir- 
cumstances infuse new life into the desponding 
breast! The Scotch warrior gleaned new vigor 
from watching the efforts of a spider. Mungo 
Park, when resigned to die in the African desert, 
beheld a tiny weed lifting its obscure head to the 
heaven that encloseth all the world, and felt that 
God, who planted that humble vegetation there, 
and did not withdraw from it His sustaining hand, 
but sent the breeze to fan it, and the rain to 
water it,—would succor the child of his own 
likeness also ;—and from that consoling thought, 
there grew such energy, that his limbs received 
new strength thereby, and he prosecuted his path 
anew, and arrived safely at the village he had 
despaired to reach. And this little robin,—this 
humble robin, dearly beloved by tale and fable, 
and homely rhyme—of the music of its speech, 
of its chirp, chirp, chirp—were begotten such re- 
solution and courage in the heart of the sinking 
child, that there was no longer any question of 
her drooping and dying; but a certainty that she 
should behold her grandmother again, and live, 
please God, to bless Him in after years for pre- 
serving her amid the dangers of that afternoon. 

The robin, too, became her guide. Not that 
she could have missed her way, but the trodden 
path being hidden by the snow, one direction, so 
that she did not wander far from the conjectured 


He should have a child too, he said, but | track, was as good as another. And the robin 


went right onward, hopping now—now flying, 
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and ever strengthening her resolution. And so| 
she found herself, ere long, at the door of her 
grandmother’s cottage, and then she saw the 
robin no more. 

She related her story to her grandmother while 
warming herself at the fire which blazed on the 
hearth. And oh, what fervent thanksgivings 
ascended that night from that lowly roof to the 
Throne of Glory! 

The next morning there came a knock at the 
cottage door, and when Jane opened it, who 
should present himself but the sailor who had 
given her five shillings on the previous afternoon. 
He started with surprise at seeing Jane, and en- 
quired whether Dame Foster lived there. When 
— replied that she did, the seaman gave a cry 
of joy. 


;of Madras. 


after twenty years’ residence, was made Governor 
He returned to London with an im- 
mense fortune, was chosen Governor of the East 
India Company, and died at Rexon in 1721. 
“This gentleman,” says the college historian, 
‘sent in several donations to the Collegiate 
School, five hundred pounds sterling; and a little 
before his death, ordered goods to be sent out to 
the value of five hundred pounds more; but they 
were never received. In gratitude for this muni- 
ficence, the trustees, by a solemn act, named their 
seminary Yale College ; a name which it is be- 
lieved, will convey the memory of his good 
works to distant generations.” 

Among other benefactors to this institution was 
the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, Dean of Derry, in Ire- 
land, and afterward Bishop of Cloyne. This dis- 





*That’s Richard’s voice,” exclaimed the old 
woman from within. “I know it is God be 
praised. He has sent me back my son.” 

“‘ My mother, my dear mother,” cried the sailor 
rushing into the cottage. 

We pass the scene which followed. 

“And so this is my Jane,—my own child,” 
said the seaman, presently, taking her in his lap, 
and kissing her for full five minutes without 
drawing breath. 

** Yes, that is poor dead Mary’s child,” said the 
grandmother. “It was her mother’s wedding- 
ring that she pawned yesterday.” 

The old woman, the neighbors, Jane herself, 
all assert that it was no robin; but an angel from 
the skies, that led her over the moor that after- 
noon. Who shall dare laugh at their belief? 
For are not the resolves, which, nobly taken, 
enable us to battle successfully with the storms 
of life, and conduct us safely Home—angels, and 
guardian angels, too? So, here’s God speed the 
Winter Robin on repeated missions ! 


A. W. 


Orr 


YALE COLLEGE AT NEW HAVEN. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


tinguished divine came to America in 1732, for 
the purpose of establishing a college in the island 
of Bermuda; a purpose to which he sacrificed 
| considerable time, property and labor. He had 
| been promised twenty thousand pounds by the 
| ministry for the completion of this work, but the 
| sum was never paid, and the project failed. Dr. 
| Berkeley then bought a farm in Newport, Rhode 
| Island, and while residing there, became acquaint- 
led with the cireumstances of Yale College, and 
| ultimately made the institution a present of his 
|farm, and sent the Trustees from England ** the 
finest collection of books that ever came at one 
time to America.” 

Since this period Yale College has continuee 
to thrive in means and usefulness, and it is now, 
in the numbers of its students, and in its practical 
| advantages, we believe, the first College in the 
United States. That of Harvard, (founded sixty 
or seventy years earlier,) is better endowed, but 
more expensive and less frequented It is a curi- 
ous fact, in the early history of nations, by the 
way, that the Act to incorporate Harvard College 
was in operation, ten years after the first settle- 
ment of the colony. 

The whole amount of fees of tuition at Yale 
College is about thirty-five dollars a year, near 
seven pounds sterling. Board and every expense 
| included, it is thought in New England that three 
| hundred dollars (60/.) a year isa sufficient allow- 











Yate Cotieee was founded in the year 1700, | ance for the education of a boy at this institution. 
sixty-five years after the erection of the first) The course of study embraces four years, and 
house in the Colony of Connecticut. Ten of the | the discipline is impartial and severe. Instances 
principal ministers, nominated by general consent | occur annually of degrees refused, and degrada- 
of the clergy, met at New Haven, and formed | tions of standing in consequence of failures in 
themselves into a society, the object of which | examination; and over the morals of the students, 
was to founda college in the colony. At their | particularly, the vigilance of the faculty is untir- 
next meeting each brought a number of books, | ing and effective. 

and presented them for the library, and the fol-| Perhaps one of the best, and certainly one of 
lowing year the legislature granted them a char- | the peculiar advantages of Yale College, is the 
ter, constituting them ‘ Trustees of a Collegiate |extent and excellence of the society in New 
School in his Majesty's Colony cf Connecticut.” | Haven, and its accessibility to the students. The 

The principal benefactor of the infant institu-|town contains near ten thousand inhabitants, - 
tion was the Honorable Elihu Yale, of London, | most of them people of education, connected in 
Governor of the East India Company. This |some way with the college; or opulent families 
gentleman was descended from a family in Wales, | drawn thither by the extreme beauty of the town, 
which for many generations held the manor of |and its air of refinement and repose. The upper 
Plas Grannow, near Rexon. His father Thomas | classes of students mingle freely in this simple 
Yale, Esq., came from England with the first | and pure society, which, it is not too much to say, 
colonists of New Haven. In this town, Elihu, |is one of the most elegant and highly cultivated 
the subsequent benefactor of the college, was/in the world. Polished manners and the usages 
born, and at ten years of age he was sent to/of social life are thus insensibly gained with im- 
England. Thence he went to Hindostan, and! provement of mind; and ina country like this, 
VOLUME I.—XX. 
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where those advantages are not attainable by all 
in early life, the privilege is inestimable. 

The college buildings of New Haven are more 
remarkable for their utility than for the beauty 
of their architecture; but, buried in trees, and 
standing on the ridge of asloping green, they 
have altogether a beautiful effect, and an air of 
elegant and studious repose. Few strangers ever 
pass through New Haven without expressing a 
wish to take up their abode, and pass their days, 
among its picturesque avenues and gardens. 


ww re 





NATALIE MAYNARD. 
A TALE OF CRIME AND CLEMENCY, 


CHAPTER I, 
“Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 


. ‘ ° ° ° How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. Sore pierced by wintry winds, 

low many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. ‘ 
THomson’s SEASONS. 
Ir was the 18th of November of the year 1720, 
about six o’clock in the afternoon, that our story 
opens. The weather was very cold, a sharp 
north west wind had blown the whole day, and 
the evening was setting in damp and misty. In 
a room on the fourth story of a large stone build- 
ing in one of those narrow, filthy streets, situated 
in what is called the cité of Paris, there lived or 
rather lingered a family in the most abject penury. 
It consisted of a man, his wife, and three child- 
ren They had been living there a month, hav- 
ing been obliged to vacate the damp cellar which 
they had previously tenanted, on account of the 
illness of the mother. The husband, Francois 
Maynard, was an artizan in fancy glass work, 
and had till lately earned sufficient by the beau- 
tiful art, in which he excelled most of his con- 
fréres, to keep his family from starving. 

He was now seated at a small table, covered 
with pieces of glass of different colors and a small 
square box, which was surmounted by a peculiarly 
formed lamp, apparently fed with spirits of wine ; 
a blower which he worked with his foot beneath 
the table communicated with this lamp. 

In one corner of the room was a low cot on 
which lay the invalid, tossing restlessly about 
from side to side, throwing off the covering which, 
were she not suffering with a burning fever, she 
would gladly have clasped around her, and even 
found it insufficient to protect her from the rigor 
of the weather. The last remnant of the wooden 
mantelpiece had that morning been cast into the 
fire, and was now all consumed. On the floor 
by the side of the cot, was seated the oldest of 
the children; an only daughter apparently not 
more than seventeen. Natalie was beautiful, aye 
lovely. Her jet black hair was parted in the 
centre of her forehead; then falling straight down 
until on a level with the mouth, it passed under 
the ear and fastened behind. Her eyes were full 
and expressive; their color a dark hazel almost 
approaching to black. Her transparent eyelids 

were fringed with very long black lashes turn- 
ing outward. Her eyebrows were of the same 











hue with the lashes and hair, and beautifully 
arched. But of all other features her mouth was 
the most worthy of remark. It was exquisitely 
chiseled: the ruby lips were thin, the lower one 
however somewhat fuller than its mate. When 
she smiled they curled upward, and slightly part- 
ing exposed a row of regular, pearly white teeth. 
Spite of the unhealthy air which she breathed or 
the privations her father’s poverty obliged her 
to undergo, Natalie’s complexion was clear, and 
her cheeks fresh and rosy. Her walk was very 
graceful and easy, and her tiny feet and hands 
might have excited the envy of a Spanish beauty. 

On either side of the fire place was seated a 
boy, both twins of about five years of age. 
Frangois had just finished a magnificent specimen 
of taste, skill and patience. Jt was the model of 
a thorough-rigged ship, about a foot and a half 
in length. The colors of the glass of which it 
was composed were exceedingly rich. For some 
time, Francois examined this exquisite piece of 
workmanship without touching it; then taking 
it up, held it beside the lamp. This movement 
shook some of the glass on the table, which at- 
tracted the attention of the invalid. ‘* Frangois,” 
said she ‘*have you returned?” then without 
awaiting an answer she continued. ‘ The wood 
is all burnt, and the children must be very cold. 
Besides we have not a morsel of bread or any- 
thing for them to eat; Etienne has been crying 
ever since you left. Madame Boudet came up 
here not long after you went out, and swore that 
if we did not pay her the rent of the room to- 
night, she would levy upon our furniture and have 
us turned into the street to-morrow. Have you 
obtained the money ?” At this question, Francois 
heaved a sigh, and a tear glittered in his sunken 
blue eye. ‘* No Eloise,” he cried, in vain strug- 
gling to appear composed, ‘no Eloise, I have 
brought no money with me. Pradin has not been 
able to collect the last quarter’s rent of his houses 
and I am obliged to wait two weeks longer; 
Felix Didier has just left the city for Marseilles, 
and his partner says he cannot attend to it, 
that he knows nothing aboutit. . . . ” 

Heie the poor artizan’s utterance was choked 
with sobs. The mother gave a deep groan; her 
husband trembled with emotion awhe reflected 
on the impossibility of procuring inedical assist- 
ance for his wife, whom he knew to be danger- 
ously ill. He still held the miniature vessel in 
his hand beside the light, when a deeper, far 
deeper groan than the former fell from the lips 
of Eloise, which caused him to start so suddenly 
that the frail structure fell to the table, shivered 
into athousand atoms. ‘Oh God! what shall I 
do?” he cried leaping from his seat and striking 
the table with his clenched fist, ‘*it was my last 
resource ; I might have obtained twenty francs 
forit. . . And this, after one week’s inces- 
sant labor night and day.” The tears coursed 
down Francois’s cheeks; his anger seemed to 
gain fearfully on his better nature as he con- 
tinued: ‘Have all the fiends of hell conspired 
to ruin me this day! Oh! it must not be thus, I 
cannot see my wife and children die of hunger 
and cold.” 

He seemed to reflect a moment; then his eyes 
glaring with unearthly brilliancy, his whole face 
distorted with rage, he cried: ‘* There’s but one 
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way left.” He rushed toward the door, but 
Natalie anticipating him, was at his side, ’ere he 
reached it, and caught him by the arm. 

* Act honestly father” she said calmly but 
firmly, ‘‘ act honestly.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried Francois, casting his daugh- 
ter aside with violence. ‘Have Pradin and | 
Didier acted honestly by me ?” 

He rushed from the room and in a moment was 
in the street. 


CHAPTER II. 

**Thou sure and firm set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabouts, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it.” MACBETH. 

The weather which toward evening was damp 
and foggy, had now changed. The clouds cast | 
down a shower of sharp, piercing hailstones, | 
which driven by a keen north wester, obliged the 
few persons who were without doors to wrap | 
their cloaks more closely around their faces. | 
Francois walked on rapidly toward the Place du | 
Chatelet, which he crossed and in a few minutes 
was on the Pont au Change. A thaw of the pre- 
vious week had entirely cleared the Seine of ice. | 
Here he paused and looked carefully around to | 
see that no one was near. Francois was stand- | 
ing on the corner of the bridge beneath one of 
the lamps, which shone full in his face. No one 
would have recognized him, so greatly was he 
altered. His face was black with despair; the 
veins on his forehead were swollen to an alarm- 
ing size, his eyebrows met and cast a shadow 
over his eyes, from which glared two bright orbs— 
bright as coals of fire 
Seeing that no one watched him, he crossed the 

bridge Again he paused and after a similar 
survey of the premises, he crouched down in the 
shadow formed by the corner stone of the bridge. 
* * * = 











* 


About an hour after the occurrence of the 
scene above described, a shriek was heard far 
above the rattling of the hailstones or the wail- ! 
ings of the furious blast, succeeded by a splash 
as of a heavy body falling into the Seine. 

Let us return to our heroine and her mother 
Madame Maynard and Natalie were both awake 
anxiously awaiting the return of Francois; they 
spoke not a word, but held their eyes intently 
fixed on the door of the room. The clock of the 
Palais de Justice had just struck three, when a 
hasty step was heard ascending the staircase 

“°Tis he,” cried Natalie “I recognize his 
footstep” and she ran to meet her father. 

Francois entered; he was ghastly pale. He 
walked toward the cot without noticing Natalie 
and looked his wife intently in the face. His 
gaze though tender and loving, sent a chil] through 
her veins; she attempted to speak but the words 
died on her tongue. After standing over his 
wife a moment he turned, and throwing a purse 
upon the table, said in a tone of the greatest agi- 
tation, ‘“‘ Natalie go for a physician, and pur- 
chase wood and bread—whatever is wanting.” 
Natalie approached the table and was on the point 
of taking the purse, when she suddenly turned 
deathly pale, and started back. ‘ There is blood 
on it! Oh Father!” She cried and sank to the 
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floor. ‘Oh God! what means this!” cried Eloise 
sitting upright in bed, and grasping her husband’s 
arm. ‘* Nothing, nothing, Eioise, merely the 
hailstones which have cut my hand,” he gasped, . 
tearing himself from her hold, and running to- 
ward his daughter, who lay prostrate on the 
floor, beside the table. As he stooped to raise 
her, he snatched from the table, unperceived by 
his wife, a fragment of broken glass and with it, 
cut his hand to the bone. 


CHAPTER III. 


** La gloire et le plaisir, la honte et les tourments, 
Tout doit etre commun entre de vrais amants.” 
CoRNEILLE. 


“Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 
Through joy and through torments, through glory and 
shame.” OORE. 
The morning following the events above re- 
lated, was as fair and fine as could be desired. 
The bright sun smiled with unwonted cheerful- 
ness on the turbid waters of the yellow Seine. 
Toward noon, a body was found, by some men 
in a boat, under the bridge, half floating half 
supported by the stones at the foot of one of the 
columns of the arches. It was afterward recog- 
nized as that of a wealthy merchant, who had 
returned but the day before from Bordeaux. On 


}examination, a peculiarly formed knife with a 


square haft.on which were roughly carved the 
initials, F. M., was found implanted in the heart 
of the murdered man. 

Without further preamble we will inform the 
reader that Maynard was suspected of the crime. 
He was torn from his wife and children the night 
after the discovery of the murder and cast into 
prison to await his trial. 

A hasty word on the political position of France 
at this period of its history. 

The extravagant licentiousness of the court of 
Louis XIV., together with the expenses of a Jong 
war, had left the finances in a most distressing 
condition on the death of that monarch. His 
great-grandson and successor Louis XV., being 
still an infant, the Duke of Orleans was appoint- 
ed Regent; he was obliged to impose heavy taxes 
on the people which first generated that spirit of 
discontent that afterward broke forth during the 
reign of his unhappy successor. Everything was 
conducted in that loose manner consequent on the 
state of affairs. 

It was many months before Francois could 
obtain atrial, during all which time not a soul 
was permitted to visit him, not even excepting 
his wife and children. 

Eloise, thanks to the attentive care of Natalie 
was soon able to leave her bed—perhaps the ex- 
citement under which she labored, had given ad- 
ditional strength to her exhausted frame, and en- 
abled her to leave her room much sooner than 
she could otherwise have done. 

At last came the day of trial. There was want- 
ing on the occasion, none of that hurried busi- 
ness-like manner of carrying on everything, what- 
ever it might be, so consistent with every move- 
ment of the times The principal witness was a 
laborer who testified to having seen a man walk- 
ing hastily toward the Pont au Change, on the 
night the murder was committed, and his suspi- 
cious being aroused by the exposed manner in 
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which the person was dressed, and the excite- 
ment under which he appeared to be, he had fol- 
lowed him closely and remained on one side of 
the bridge, while the man whom he was watch- 
ing crossed it; that shortly after he heard a shriek 
and also a body falling into the river. A moment 
after, the suspected person, rushed hastily past 
him and that he the witness had tracked him to 
the corner of the street where Frangois lived; 
that the person having probably noticed that he 
was foll, -ed, had darted off suddenly, and the 
witness had seen no more of him. 

When the witness was called upon to prove 
the identity of the prisoner, with the m&n whom 
he foilowed on the night of the murder, he was 
unable to. The knife with Frangois’s initials on 
the haft was also produced in evidence. 

However, all this testimony was not legally 
sufficient to prove him guilty of the crime im- 
puted to him; therefore he escaped the execu- 
tioner’s hands, but as no doubt existed in the 
minds of the jury as to his guilt, and as the law 
had but little weight at that period, he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. 

It was the first week in March 1721. Fran- 
gois was reclining on the straw in one corner of 
his cell. Directly facing him, was a small win- 
dow: the only one which gave light to the room. 
The stone walls were damp and mouldy, and the 
whole aspect of the cell cheerless and unhealthy. 
Frangois was gazing through the window at the 
clear blue sky; there was a settled look of mel- 
ancholy and despair, pitiful to behold, on his 
haggard, care-worn features. 

Suddenly the key turned with a dull grating 
sound in the old rusty lock and the door was 
thrown open. In the meantime, Frangois had 
arisen and was standing in front of the door 
awaiting to see what might be the cause of this 
interruption, when Eloise rushed into his arms. 
She had brought Natalie with her, who carried 
on her arm a ponderous basket. 

After embracing her father Natalie placed her 
load, upon the large stone table in the centre of 
the cell. 

“Oh! my dear husband ! said Eloise it was so 
difficult to get to see you. Before we could be ad- 
mitted they said it was necessary to search us, and 
after tumbling about the contents of the basket 
a man attempted to thrust his hand into Natalie’s 
bosom, and would have done so had not another 





by the laws of France we are now divorced. Go 
seek a husband, dearest ; and may he love you as 
[ have and still do.” 

Here Maynard’s voice was stifled with sobs. 

‘** Never! never!” cried Eloise energetically ; 
her eyes beaming, as it were, with the light of 
inspiration. ‘Oh! no, never will I leave you; 
thank God this law is not compulsory, but merely 
optional. Frangois if you love me,I pray you 
speak no more of this.” 

** Her husband shook his head mournfully and 
replied in a tone of most impressive sadness, 
** Eloise you cannot surely wish to live ina dreary 
prison with a criminal—aye, a murderer /” 

** Francois,” replied his wife, with a forced 
composure, ‘“ Francois, was it not for my sake 
that you committed this awful crime? God only 
knows what anguish the knowledge of your 
guilt caused me at first, but since I have reflected, 
[can speak of it more calmly. How are you 
more guilty in the breach of that imperative law 
of our Maker, ‘Tbou shalt not kill,’ than he 
who, by a commission from his king, is empow- 
ered to destroy millions of lives, to break the 
hearts of as many widows, and render as many 
children fatherless ? Are you more guilty, who, 
ina moment of wild, maddening despair, at the 
sufferings of a destitute family sent one soul back 
to its Creator, than those great military comman- 
ders, who, for the love of power and glory, sacri- 
fice nations, or those erring men, who, for a hasty 
word, take the life of a friend, to avoid the scorn 
and sneers of aselfish world? Oh, no! in the 
eye of Eternal Justice you are not. And even if 
you were, is it not my duty to share your guilt, 
as I have your honor ?” 

As Eloise concluded, she cast a glance of such 
deep, passionate love, on her husband, that he 
burst into tears, and strained her to his bosom. 

Natalie had as yet remained perfectly silent; a 
sudden gleam of intelligence now lighted up her 
beautiful face as she turned to her father and 
said in a joyful tone, 

“Father, do you not remember the Marquis 
Leopold de Rougemont?” 

* Yes, my child, wherefore do you ask ?” 

“Why, you know, father, when about three 
years ago, we lived on our little farm on the 
banks of the Loire, near where the Marquis had 
a chateau, I one day found his sister’s lap dog, 
which had strayed from her a week before. 


prevented him.” Frangois’s eyes flashed at these | Well, when J took it home to her, she was stand- 
words, but he said nothing, and all were silent) ing in her conservatory, and the Marquis, her 


as though each were loth to continue the con- 
versation. 

At last Francois turned to his wife and said 
in atone of voice, in which calmness struggled 
with emotion : 

«So Eloise, you have come to take your leave 
of me have you not? and you too my dear child, 
you have come to bid me farewell also. Well! 
well! God bless you both, if my blessing be of 
any avail ;” and the poor man’s hand fell upon his 
breast. ‘* Leave you, oh! no, never, Francois,” 
cried his wife with a look of most unfeigned as- 
tonishment, and burying her face in her hands, 
she fell on her knees by his side. 

Natalie knelt beside her mother and held her 
father’s hands between herown. ‘“ But,” said the 
criminal, raising his head, ‘‘ you forget Eloise that 


| 





brother, was by her side ; they were examining a 
new plant which had just been received, from 
foreign parts. When I handed her the little dog, 
she thanked me, and turning to her brother, said : 
*‘ Leopold, this is the grand-daughter of your old 
nurse, Marguerite.” Then the Marquis patted 
me the head and told me that I was an honest 
girl. A few days after, he gave me that rose- 
bush I left in the country at grandmother’s, when 
we came to Paris, and told me if ever I was in 
want of anything to come to him. 

Here Natalie paused to reflect. 

« Well, what then ?” asked Frangois, not see 
ing the drift of her words. 

‘““Why, I thought that perhaps he might be 
able to assist you now.” 

** My sweet child,” exclaimed Frangois, ten- 
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derly embracing her, “* how thoughtful you are ; 
but you forget that this was merely said as a re- 
compense for your honesty in returning the lost 
dog; besides several years have elapsed since 
then, and he would not even recognize you now.” 

“Oh, yes he would, father,” replied Natalie, 
with animation, and blushing to the temples, “ I 
have seen him several times since, and he was 
always very polite to me, treating me as though 
I were a fine lady. No later than six months 
ago, when he was riding by, in a carriage, and I 
was walking on the Boulevards, carrying home a 
ball dress [ had just finished, he ordered. his 
coachman to drive to the sidewalk, and alighting, 
he sent the carriage away. Then approaching 
me, she bowed, and asked how you and mother 
were, and all about the little children. When I 
told him mother was sick, he said he would call 
to see her; but you know we moved a few days 
after, and doubtless he could not find us. He 
walked some distance with me, and he did not 
seem to feel ashamed of me, though he knew I 
was the daughter of a poor workman, and before 
we parted he told me that, that—that he—that he 
loved me very much.” 

The speaker’s lovely neck was here suffused 
with a deep, very deep carmine. 

“ Oh, father!” she continued, “ he isso noble- 
hearted, I know he would do anything for our 
good.” 

Frangois Maynard shook his head distrustful- 
ly, and again fell into a gloomy apathy. ‘ Yes, 
yes, Frangois,” cried Eloise, with all the enthu- 
siasm of awakened hope, “he is my foster- 
brother; I will go myself with Natalie, and we 
will throw ourselves at his feet, beseeching him 
to exert all his influence in your behalf.” 

The mother and daughter arose, and after 
emptying the basket of its contents, left the cell. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


** Now therefore bend thine ear 
To supplication; hear his sighs, though mute ; 
Unskilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him; me, his advocate 
And propitiation.” 

Let me introduce the reader into a large apart- 

ment on the first floor of a beautiful mansion on 

the Rue St. Honore. Around the whole extent 
of the room are mahogany shelves loaded with 

books of all sizes, and in front of them hangs a 

magnificent green velvet curtain, trimmed with 

heavy gold fringe. In the centre of the room 
stands a large table, one side sloping in the form 
of a desk, the other plain: it is covered with 

apers and pamphlets. At the desk is seated a 
este grey-haired old man, with a noble 
countenance and a lofty brow; traces of great 
beauty still linger on that face, but still deeper 
traces of debauch and licentiousness are also 
there. 

This apartment is the library and private cabi- 
net of His Highnessthe Regent, Duke of Orleans, 
and the person seated at the table is the noble 
Duke himself. 

He was interrupted in his writing, by the en- 
trance of a page who handed him a card on a 
gold salver. The Regent took it and read: 

‘* LEOPOLD DE ROUGEMONT.” 


* Ah! it’s Leopold is it? admit him.” 





ParaptsE Lost. 


The servant left the apartment, and a moment 
after, ushered in the Duke’s visitor. 

The Marquis de Rougemont was a young man 
of about twenty-five years of age; in stature he 
was somewhat above the medium height, but 
well-proportioned, and of a graceful carriage. 
His countenance was pale and intelligent. His 
dark brown hair curled slightly on his temples ; 
his forehead was high and broad. There was a 
stern, commanding jook in his bold features, and 
dark, expressive eye, which awed while it inter- 
ested ; his smile, however, was strikingly sweet 
and benevolent. 

Leopold de Rougemont was a natural son of 
the Duke of Orleans; he was also the favorite 





one. The Regent had bestowed on him the hon- 
| orary title, by which he is known to the reader, 
and allowed him a sufficient income to support it 
with dignity. 

His father arose at his entrance and embraced 

| him. 
* Well, Leopold,” said he, assuming an air of 
|gaiety, ‘‘ have you come to see me on business? 
if so, be brief, for I have much toattendto. The 
kingdom of France, I can assure you, is, at this 
time, anything but a light burden.” 

«Father, I have come,” replied the Marquis, 
“to ask a favor of some importance. It is no 
less than the pardon of a State’s prisoner.” 

‘*What crime has he committed ?” asked the 
Regent. 

** Murder.” 

** And whatare his claims to pardon, Leopold ?”” 

‘* Many, very many. If we consider every 
circumstance, the cause of his committing the 
crime, his sincere repentance and the perfect ab- 
eration of his friend at the time, we will view it 
with more leniency.” 

‘«« What were the causes ?” 

“ Briefly these: his wife was at the point of 
death; his children, three in number, were with- 
out a morsel to eat. His wealthy creditors de- 
frauded him of his dues—then in a state of mind 
bordering on phrenzy, he had recourse to crime 
—he murdered a man on the Pont au Change.” 

“And wherefore do you take his part so 
warmly,” asked the Regent, with a significant 
movement of the eye. 

A light shade of crimson passed hurriedly 
over the pale cheeks of the Marquis, and he re- 
plied with some hesitation : 

«Father, his wife is my foster-sister; yester- 
iday, she came to me with her daughter; they 
both knelt at my feet, praying me to intercede for 
them. Could I resist ?” 





“What! is it Maynard? Poor fellow! And 
|do you still love his daughter, Leopold ?” 

y F ; 

‘«* Aye, father, more than ever before. She is 


now the child of misfortune. She will hereafter 
suffer for her father’s guilt: her former compan- 
ions will forsake her. Maynard will lose all his 
custom, the family will be reduced to extreme 
poverty. Natalie is handsome; necessity may 
tempt, and virtue yield. Oh, father, this must 
not—shall not be!” 

Toward the end of this discourse the Duke 
turned pale, and as Leopold concluded, a tear- 
drop stood in his eye. 

‘«* My son,” said he, with the greatest emotion, 
‘*T would speak with you for a moment on ano- 
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ther subject.” He hesitated an instant and then 
resumed—* You know that as often as you have 
questioned me concerning your mother, so often 
have I evaded a direct answer. The time has at 
length come, when I feel it my duty to inform 
you of all relating to her, as it may now prove 
of use. Your mother was a peasant girl; her 
father tendered me hospitality, which I repaid by 
robbing him of his daughter’s heart. I prevailed 
on her to accompany me to Paris. When her 
father became aware of his daughter's disgrace, 
he died of grief.” 

Here the tears coursed down the old Regent’s 
cheeks. 

“Well, about a year after you were born,” he 
continued after a short pause, ‘‘ your mother pro- 
voked me, by what I considered unjust reproaches. 
Jn a fit of anger, I turned both her and yourself 
from my house; her pride was deeply wounded 
and she never returned. About six months after, 
I heard that she had died in a garret, giving birth 
to another child. The messenger that brought 
the news of her death, returned you and your 





“Now I promise you faithfully to examine 
into this matter, when I am more at leisure, and 
do what I am able in Maynard’s behalf.” 

The Marquis de Rougemont embraced his fa- 
ther and left the room. 

CHAPTER V. 


“ And how felt HE, the wretched man 
Reclining there.” LaLa Rooku. 


On receiving the intelligence of Frangois May- 
nard’s imprisonment, Eloise’s aged parents had 
used all their efforts to induce her to forsake her 
husband and live with them. Finding, however, 
that all their solicitations were vain, they en- 
treated her to permit them to adopt her two little 
boys. Eloise readily consented, as she found 
it wonld be necessary to devote her whole time 
to ministering to the wants of Frangois, who was 
daily becoming more gloomy and morose; she 
therefore sent the twins Etienne and Anatole, 
forthwith to the country. 

The charge of conveying the children to their 
grandmother, had devolved on Natalie, who, on 


sister, who was then buta week old, to my arms. | her return to Paris, brought with her several 


Oh, Leopold! I pray you, curse me not; I repent 
my cruelty, and have endeavored in every way 
to atone for it.” 

A feeling of deep revenge at first entered the 
bosom of Leopold de Rougemont. But, as by 
degrees, he reflected on his father’s kindness to- 
ward him, which, as an illegitimate son, he had 
no right to expect, the sorrow manifested by the 
duke, and to which the tears that now flowed from 
his eyes attested, he felt compassion for his aged 
father, and replied with the utmost sincerity of 
heart: ‘* May God forgive you!” 

The Regent, who, as he finished the last sen- 
tence, had buried his face in his hands, arose at 
these words of his son, and walked toward the 
velvet curtain behind him. Drawing it aside, he 
took down a smal] book ; it was most elegantly 
bound in red morocco and literally covered with 
gilt. Onthe back were the words * Sainte Bible” 
in raised letters; and on either cover a silver 
cross. 

Placing this gently on the table, he turned to- 
ward Leopold and said : 

** Lay your right hand upon this book.” 

‘Wherefore, father?” asked de Rougemont, 
with astonishment. 

**Do as I bid you, Leopold,” replied the Re- 
gent, ina commanding tone. 

The Marquis obeyed. 

** Now,” resumed the Duke, “ you must make 
oath that you will marry this young girl, if | 
pardon her father.” 

“I do, most heartily. This was the last favor 
I intended to beg of you, if I obtained her con- 
sent. But, if I may ask it, wherefore are you so 
anxious to receive into your family the daughter 
of a man who is forever disgraced ?”” : 

‘* Leopold,” aswered the Duke firmly, “I would 
not have another share your mother’s fate for the 
world. But mark me, my son, this marriage 


must be kept an inviolable secret—at Jeast until 
you become a father; then you are at liberty to 
make it public.” 

** As | keep this oath, so help me God!” said 
De Rougemont, reverently touching the Holy 
Book to his lips, and replacing it on the table. 


| 
} 
| 





plants. 

Natalie had obtained a considerable number of 
dresses to make, from those to whom her father’s 
crime was unknown, and she spent her whole 
time sewing in Frangois’s cell, aided occasionally 
by her mether. 

Francois had since his imprisonment, been 
very dejected; at one time he was seized with a 
violent fever, and was for a day or two, perfectly 
delirious. On recovering, his mind was still 
visibly affected ; his eyes wandered over all with- 
out resting on anything in particular, and he 
often burst into an hysterical Jaugh without the 
slightest occasion for it. The physician who had 
attended him during his illness, warned Eloise 
that if he should receive any sudden shock, it 
might prove dangerous. She had, therefore, ab- 
stained from all conversation on the crime of 
which he had been guilty ; whenever he referred 
to it, she found means to change the course of 
his ideas by directing them into a more cheerful 
channel. 

It was a little more than a fortnight after the 
interview between the Regentand his son, which 
we have described in the last chapter; the sun 
had risen in a cloudless sky, and the weather 
was cool and bracing. ‘ 

Natalie’s plants were tastefully arranged on 
the stone table, which was firmly imbedded in 
the floor of Maynard’s cell. Conspicuousabove 
all others, was a tall rosebush, bearing a little 
pink rose, as delicate and smooth as wax. This 
bush seemed to engross far more of its fair 
owner’s attention than all the other plants toge- 
ther; it was the same that had been presented 
her three years previous, by the Marquis Leo- 
pold de Rougemont. 

It was about ten o’clock. Natalie was exam- 
ining her plants to see that the frost of the night 
before had not injured them. As she stopped at 
her favorite rose bush, she noticed that it droop- 
ed considerably more than usual; a tear stood 
for a moment, on the edge of either eyelid, and 
then rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

Eloise was seated sewing by the side of her 
husband, who reclined on a mattress, which she, 
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after much entreaty, had been allowed to bring 
into the cell. 

While thus occupied, they were startled at the 
sound of men’s voices, apparently approaching 
the cell; soon they heard a jingling of keys, and 
a moment after the door swung back. 

The Marquis de Rougemont stood on the thres- 
hold ; in his hand he held a scroll decorated with 
parti-colored ribbons, Advancing toward Eloise, 
who arose to meet him, he said joyfully: « My 
dear sister, I am happy to inform you that I have 
succeeded in obtaining your husband’s release; 
this paper will confirm my words.” 

_ Natalie, considering Leopo!d no longer in the 
light of a lover, but in that of her father’s deli- 
verer, attempted to cast herself at his feet, but 
ere she had touched her knees to the ground, he 
caught her in his arms, and pressed her to his 
bosom. 

The Marquis had spoken so hastily that, 
though Eloise half-expected what he was about 
to say, she could not believe that she had heard 
aright. But when she saw Natalie clinging to 
his neck, she cordially embraced her foster-bro- 
ther and said, with tears of joy streaming from 
her eyes: ‘Leopold, 1, as well as my whole 
family, owe you a debt of eternal gratitude.” 

Scarcely were the words from her mouth, 
when Francois leaped from his mattress, and 
leaning his tall, gaunt form, resembling more that 
of aspectre than one of God’s creatures, against 
the stone wall, his eyes rolling wildly, and the 
foaming saliva streaming from his open mouth, 
he burst into a loud, frantic laugh, that resound- 
ed throughout the whole prison. 

_ The same idea flashed upon the minds of all 
simultaneously—Poor! poor Maynard was a 
maniac ! 

* 


* * * * * 


On the twenty-third of May, 1721, the Mar- 
quis de Rougemont was privately married to Na- 
talie Maynard. A little less than a year after, 
the only remaining condition of Leopold’s oath 
was rendered void by the birth of a son, and 
Natalie was introduced to the world as the Mar- 
chioness de Rougemont. 

Frangois Maynard, the victim of a superior 
heart, but a very weak mind, ended his days in 
a lunatic asylum, all his wants supplied by his 
son-in-law ; the ever faithful Eloise, who re- 
mained with him till the day of his death, sur- 
vived him but a few months T. 3.8. 38. 

New York, February, 1846. 


INCONSTANCY. 
Wuen day has shed its last bright gleam, 
At summer eve, beside the stream, 
How sweet to watch the sky! 
In pensive blue the hills are drest, 
And various tints adorn the west, 
Of beauty’s richest dye! 
One cloud, light floating on the air, 
Marked by a tint surpassing fair, 
Your notice can’t escape. 
It skims along with plavful ease— 
And changing still, as blows the breeze, 
Assumes fantastic shape. 
That is Inconstancy—so empty—yet so fair— 
It changes, ever and anon, as blows the air. 
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\CHAPELIN THE GREAT TEMPL 
OF MACAO. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 
Withdraw thee from yon pagan throng awhile ; 
The temple’s din and bustle, both forsake ; 
And, where repose in each fair form doth smile, 
From the gaunt brotherhood thy lesson take :— 
He errs, the page of life, recluse, who cons, 
In monkish zeal—Franciscan, Dervise, Bonze. 


Many resemblances between the monastic babits 
of the Roman Catholic Church and worship, and 
those of the priests of Buddha, have been ob- 
served. The missionaries themselves acknow- 
ledged the fact ; and some of them, notwithstand- 
ing their unquestionable learning and philosophy, 
haveexhibited an unbecoming weak ness in speak - 
ing, or rather writing, on this coincidence. The 
arrangements of the temple of Macoa may pro- 
bably present a still closer resemblance to the 
modes of Christian conventual life, than those 
of temples in the interior, from the accidental 
circumstance of the presence of Roman Catholic 
Churches in this particular place: but, wholly 
independent of any such adventitious aid in the 
argument, the analogy in costume, mode of life, 
form of worship, and other essential considera- 
tions, is so very striking, that no European can 
witness the ceremonies in a Buddhist temple, 
without being forcibly reminded of it. Here, at 
Macao, is an extensive collegiate or monastic 
establishment, the residence of bonzes, who ob- 
serve celibacy, dress in the simple vesture de- 
picted in our view, and live principally upon the 
bounty of the benevolent. The wallsof theirapart- 
ments are not as plain and unpretending as their 
garments: richly ornamented with carved-work, 
interspersed with bas-reliefs, and occasionally 
decorated with paintings, their homes present an 
appearance of wealth and elegance ; and, if public 
report were not too often identical with public 
calumny, it might be added, that the luxuries and 
pleasures of life are not excluded from the bonze’s 
board. 

Entering by the chief porch, which is decor- 
ated in a style of grace, delicacy, and perfection, 
equal to that of the central building ; animals of 
monstrous conception, but cleverly executed, are 
placed on pedestals at either side. Escaping from 
this contemptible specimen of art, the principal 
apartment of the temple is reached, where all 
those horrible mummeries that belong to the the- 
ory of Buddism are performed. The altar of 
idolatry stands precisely opposite to the great 
circular window, represented in the view of the 
Facade; and, when the rays of the sun flow in 
upon the hideous idols of the scene, their dis- 
gusting shapes, their imperfect structure, and 
their senseless nature, are so ridiculously dis- 
played, that it is extremely difficult to say whe- 
ther their votaries are more entitled to pity or 
contempt. 

Besides the multitude of idols, as varied in size 
/and material as in form and attitude, the articles 

that surround the spectator are infinite; and few 
who come here to pray can find leisure for the 
purpose, attention being diverted by the objects 
that present themselves at every point of space 
| in this cabinet of curiosities. 
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WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


W uo has not heard of the witty Wilmot—the , before him at Whitehall. ‘* He was,” says Bur- 
rake Lord Rochester—of his caustic satires, his | net, ‘‘a graceful and well-shaped person, tall and 
ready repartee, his mad merry pranks, his disso- | well made, if not a little too slender; he was 
lute doings, his obscene-sayings, his mounte- | exactly well-bred, and what by a modest beha- 
bank goings-on, his eccentricities of genius, his| vior natural to him, what by a civility become 
disgraceful life, and his death-bed repentance. | almost as natural, his conversation was both 
W ho has not heard of his satire on Charles II. | easy and obliging.” 





“A merry monarch, scandalous and poor ;” Dryden, in a dedication, commends Lord Ro- 
of his satire on the Duchess.of Portsmouth— chester for ‘the decencies of behavior.” ‘*This 
“ Unthinking Charles, ruled by unthinking thee ;” may seem,” says Malone, “a very uncommon 


of his ‘ Satires on Man and Marriage,” his| stretch of flattery ; yet probably, in the ordinary 
“Session of the Poets,” and his “ Poem upon| intercourse of life, he was perfectly well-bred 
Nothing?” His writings gratify the lewd and | and polite.” Pepys describes him as ‘an idle 
the irreligious, command admiration now, and | togue;” Evelyn as “a very profane wit:” no 
now disgust—while his death-bed repentance, as | two descriptions could distinguish better the cha- 
described by Burnet, affords a pious comfort to | 'acteristic excellencies of these two different but 
its Christian reader. | very entertaining diarists. 

For fifteen years, from 1665 to 1680, Lord| He is said when in the country to have led a 
Rochester was in the full blaze of his reputation. | quiet and secluded life; but when he came to 
He was a beardless boy of twenty when the/| Brentford, he has been heard to say, the Devil 
Dutch invaded Chatham, when the plague raged entered into him, and never left him till he re- 
in London, and London was destroyed by fire | turned once more to Adderbury or Woodstock. 
For five of these fifteen he was, as he told Bi-| He had read a great deal, and must have read 
shop Burnet, “ continually drunk ;” in other somewhere. His writings exhibit more familiar- 
words, that his blood was so inflamed that he was | ity with good books than the mere recollections 
not, in all that time, cool enough to be perfectly , of youthful reading, or the unwelcome exercises 
master of himself. lof a college life. 


He found a ready reception at court—his fa-| He at one time took Dryden by the hand, gave 
ther’s name was familiar, perhaps dear, to the | his comedy ealled ‘* Marriage a la Mode” a lift 
king, and his own gallantry at sea had arrived! at court, and acknowledged the dedication in a 
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way bec~ming his rank, reputation and riches. 
But the restless Rochester soon grew weary of 
this one favorite. ‘* Your lordship,” says Dry- 
den— 





‘*°Tis certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophet and of poet is the same.” 

“has but another step to make; and from the 
patron of wit you may become its tyrant, and 
oppress our little reputations with more ease than 
you now protect them.” Upon this hint, Lord 
Rochester acted. He dethroned Dryden in the 
very same year, and exalted Settle, and his play 
called ** The Empress of Morocco” Settle was 
soon exchanged for Crown; and Crown, in his 
turn, for Otway He lent “* Don Carlos” a lift— 
received the thanks of Otway in print, before the 
play ; and accepted from the same poet, the dedi- 
cation of his tragedy called ‘* Titus and Berenice,” 
in return, says Otway, “for the acknowledg- 
ments I owe you.” 

Poor Otway did not long retain his pre-eminent 
position. See how, in his ‘Session of the 
Poets,” he falls foul of his friend the poet:— 


“Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear Zany, 
And swears for heroics he writes best of any: 
* Don Carlos’ his pockets so amply had filled, 
That his mange was quite cur‘d, and his lice were all kill’d ” 


This was in 1679; and in the same year, (De- 
cember 18,) he hires ** Black Will with a cudgel,” 
to waylay Dryden, and lick the laureate for ano- 
ther’s satire. Lord Mulgrave was the real offen- 
der; and Rose Street, Covent Garden, the scene 
of the poet’s beating. Lord Mulgrave had de- 
scribed Lord Rochester as ‘‘ a cringing coward,” 
—‘*a second Bessus,”— 
** Mean in each action, lewd in every limb ;” 
as of infamous life— 
* Spent in base injury and low submitting,” 
Nor did he allow his writings to escape— 
** Sometimes he has some humor, never wit, 
And if it rarely, very rarely hit, 
’Tis under such a nasty rubbish laid, 
To find it out’s the cinder-woman's trade. 
Where one poor thought sometimes left all alone, 
For a whole page of dulness to atone. 


»Mongst forty bad one tolerable line 
Without expression, fancy or design.” 


When challenged by Lord Mulgrave for some 
malicious saying repeated about publicly as his, 
—he denied the words, accepted the challenge, 
named his second, and chose to fight on horse- 
back. This was a novel choice, but his appear- 
ance was still more novel. Instead of the second 
he had named, he brought a bully of a life- 
guardsman, whom nobody knew; and in place 
of fighting, he pleaded ill health. This ruined 
his previous well-earned reputation for courage. 

But his great adventure occurred when in dis- 
grace at court for the unpleasant effect of a bitter 
lampoon. He set up as a mountebank empyric, 
now at Tower Hill, now at Moorfields, telling 
fortunes, selling physic, consulting stars, reveal- 
ing secrets, and fabricating scandal. His dis- 
guise and manner were both perfect. The fame 
of the new empyric spread from the City to St. 
James’s; and the ladies of the Queen’s bedcham- 
ber came in disguise to consult with the disguised 
lord of the King’s bedchamber. This was the 
least offensive of all his follies. 

Lord Rochester never did half justice to his 
many natural qualifications for poetry and satire. 
He never gave full time to aught but immorality 
and intrigue. 





His poems were thrown off at a heat, they 
bear no marks of labor or revision—off-hand 
compositions written and given way, scrawled 
loosely out, thrown aside or stolen, perhaps spo- 
ken off-hand, remembered and repeated. W hat 
he has left us is conceived and written in the 
full swing and vigor of wit and words. There 
is no beating about the bush, but he goes at once 
direct to the point. He seizes on obscene sub- 
jects, delights in obscene allusions, and distri- 
butes the filth of his invective with a regardless 
hand. He is not always, however, in this offen- 
sive vein; but forgets his Billingsgate and lay- 
stall allusions, and favors us with lines like 
these : 
* For who would not be weary of his life, 

Who’s lost his money or has got a wife. 

Love's cipher is not hard to understand. 


The wretch is married, and hath known the worst, 
And his greatblessing is he can’t be cursed. 


No spleen or malice need on them be thrown ; 
Nature has done the business of lampoon. 


They can’t be called so vile as they were born.” 


Two of his sayings call for further preservation. 
An author wishing to commend his tragedy, said 
it was written in three weeks. ‘* How the devil,” 
said Lord Rochester, ** could he be so long about 
it?’ He complained of Cowley’s metaphysics ; 
and said somewhat profanely, and perhaps un- 
justly of that delightful author, ‘* Not being of 
God, he could not stand.” For these two say- 
ings weare indebted to Dryden. 

He died in 1680, in his thirty-fourth year; 
Oldham supplying a poem on his death—Burnet 
recording his death-bed conversation—Parsons, a 
clergyman, preaching his funeral sermon—and 
hawkers crying penny books about the streets of 
his profane poems and more malicious libels. 
He was married to a melancholy heiress, by 
whom he had one child, a son, who died the 
year after his father. 





THE CAPTURE; 
A TALE OF ’76. 
BY WILLIAM R. LLOYD. 


Ir was a cold night about the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1776, that half a dozen men were sitting 
around a fire of birch logs, in a rough cabin 
which was composed of large pieces of bark, 
that they had stripped'from the trunks of the tall 
hemlocks of the forest in which they were en- 
camped. They had wisely fixed their cabin by 
the leeward side of a large rock, else the wind 
which whistled over and around them with the 
strength of a hurricane, would have soon cap- 
sized their frail shelter, and left them to the mer- 
ciless fury of a New England tempest. 

Of these men, five were hardy looking Green 
Mountain Boys; for it was in Old Vermont that 
the event happened which we are about to relate. 
The other was a fun-loving son of the Emerald 
Isle, who had come to America to find a little 
better living, as he expressed it, than he could in 
Ould Ireland, and also to escape the enthralment 
which British tyranny had thrown around him in 
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his native land. But, alas! he found that the 
masters of Ireland also held the reins of tyranny, 
almost unchecked in the colonies, though thanks 
to the love of liberty which is inherent in the 
Yankee race, they did not long remain so. When 
the flames of Liberiy, which were never to be 
extinguished, burst forth throughout all New 
England, Dennis OW hace, for this was the cog- 
nomen of our [rish friend, joined heart and hand, 
with the sons of his adopted country, in their 
attempts to resist oppression, and to drive their 
enemies from the land. 

As we have said, it wasa bitter cold night, 
that these men, who were near neighbors, were 
collected around a blazing fire in their bark cabin. 
They were men who were cast in Nature’s rough- 
est mould, but in their hearts the fire of patriotism 
burned bright and pure. Long since would they 
have volunteered their services in the cause of 
their country, and have joined the provincial 
army, had they not been kept from their purpose 
by the depredations of a company of tories with 
which this part of the country was infested. 
Long ere this would they have marched to the 
battle-field,and gladly have fought and bled, aye, 
and died, too, for the hallowed cause of Liberty, 
had they not been called upon by their families, 
their kindred, and their neighbors to protect them 
from the insults and abuses of this gang of trait- 
ors. But though they could not leave the neigh- 
borhood of their homes, though they could not 
join their countrymen in their marches, and fight 
with them in the ranks of the army, still they 
were resolved to do what they could, be it ever 
so little, for that cause in which all true hearts 
were engaged. They therefore banded them- 
selves together with the determination to protect 
their homes, and if it were possible to capture a 
part of these men who had joined with the slaves 
of Britain, to overrun and desolate their native 
country. It was about six weeks after they had 
thus banded themselves together, that, meeting 
with nine of their enemies the tories, they reso- 
lutely attacked them, fighting with a desperation 
which showed that they were ready to die in 
their efforts to resist oppression. The result of 
the battle was that two of the tories were killed, 
aud one of them captured while the rest escaped 
that vengeance which they so much deserved. 
Our six friends, of whom Timothy Jones was 
unanimously chosen captain, escaped unhurt with 
the exception of a slight wound which one of 
them, James Harris, had received. 

It was a little more than three weeks after this 
skirmish, that they were in the situation which 
we have described, in the cabin by the rock. It 
was perhaps a little Jater than nine o’clock, and 
most of the party were apparently asleep, or at 
least dozing, when Captain Jones suddenly spoke. 

*“<T say, boys, this will never do; we have been 
idle quite too long. I will tell you what I want 
todo: you all know that there are twenty, or 
more of these tories who make it their home in 
old David Long’s barn. Well, I wish to take 
those fellows prisoners, and I want you to help 
me. Whatdo you say will you do it?” “ Show 


us the way it is to he done, and we will follow 
you,” answered one of them, John Ellis by name. 
“Never fear us; we'll stick by you through 
thick and thin,” said another of the party. “ Faith 








an’ we will that same,” shouted Dennis O’W hac ; 
‘sure an’ is’nt it the sight of an Englishman or 
a tory, which is all the same, bad luck to ’em, 
that'll make the bullets go straight?” ‘* But you 
must know,” said Captain Jones, there must be 
no backing out when we once get started; we 
must either take them or they must take us.” 
** What’s that ye say? faith an’ its backing out 
ye’re spaking of, is it? Now by Saint Dinnis 
an’ what would the father and mother, at home 
in Ould Ireland say, if they should hear that their 
boy Dinnis had sneaked away like a coward, and 
lost the chance to pepper an Englishman or a 
tory, the spalpeens? No, no captain, Dinnis O’- 
W hac is the boy, what'll follow you, an’ ye may 
go where ye will, faix, if its after them ye go. 
But whin are ye going captain?” ‘ To-night,” 
answered Captain Jones. ‘*To-night!” Yes, 
to-night: you see that its such a terrible cold and 
stormy night, that they’ll all be snug and safe in 
the barn, and will not expect us to be looking 
around, either; but if ye’llall agree with me, we 
will take a peep at them, and if all turns out 
right we’ll take them into the bargain.” ‘‘ Faith, 
an’ that’s not what I’d call a long notice, sure; 
but never ye mind my hearty, for a’n’t I the boy 
that isalways ready? Sure an’ if we catch them 
wont it gladden the hearts of the dear people at 
home? Come on boys, hurrah !” 

Each one of the party having expressed his 
eagerness to join their leader, they began to pre- 
pare for the expedition. In addition to a musket 
with which each man was furnished, they armed 
themselves with whatever they could get in the 
shape of a weapon. One took an axe, another 
an old pistol, a third affixed a rusty bayonet to 
his gun, while our friend Dennis grasped a mas- 


|sive stick of oak from the pile which they had 
| cut for fire-wood in the forest, exclaiming, ‘* Now 


by Saint Patrick ! an’ if they dont come along 
easy, aud not be troublesome, sure an’ we'll bate 
the breath all out of them, the mischievous ras- 
cals.” Captain Jones took an old sword which 
had been bequeathed to him by one of his an- 
cestors, who had used it in the old French wars, 
which to judge by its appearance, had done good 
service. Thus equiped they set forth upon their 
expedition. 

Having seen them started, we will now take 
a look at the situation of their enemies, the tories. 
The barn in which they held their quarters was 
situated in an open lot of about thirty-five or 
forty acres, that had been cleared by David Long, 
one of the hardy pioneers who had first settled 
in this part of the state. Here after years of 
hard labor he had succeeded in erecting a small 
but comfortable cottage, which, together with the 
barn and the space of land whereon they were sit- 
uated, comprised his whole earthly maintenance. 
Here on this little spot he had been settled for a 
number of years, and here he hoped to have 
spent the remainder of his days in quietness, and 
peace with all men. But it was otherwise de- 
creed. Not only his peaceful character, and his 
simple minded integrity, but even his age, (for 
his head was white with the frosts of over 
seventy winters,) was sufficient to protect him 
from the visits of this marauding crew. Though 
he was permitted to remain with his family in 
the cottage, still he had been robbed of nearly 
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everything that his oppressors had thought worth | out bloodshed ; we will divide ourselves into two 
taking, while his cow, pig,.and other animals| parties. James Harris together with Joseph Daily 
had been driven from the shelter of the barn |and myself will proceed to the principal door of 
which had been made the rendezvous of his ene- | the barn which is on the south side, while Dennis 
mies. O’W hae with John Ellis and Jonathan Foot will 
The place was aptly situated for the purpose | proceed to the north door. We must be cautious 
of the tories. It was ina secluded valley through | and wary in our movements, for should we fail 
which followed a small stream, bounded on one | in our project, we may not only lose our liberties, 
side by a succession of hills and dales, while! but our lives, for you know they are a blood- 
on the other the Green Mountains rose steep and | thirsty crew. We will go on together to within 
abrupt, stretching on either hand far away into|a short distance of the barn then separating, I 
the distance. The barn was near the north side | shall go with my party to the south door, and at 
of the cleared space, about thirty rods from the the same time O’Whac will proceed with Ellis 
house, which was on the west side. There was! and Foot to the other Throwing open the door 
no other habitation within the distance of three | with the first intimation of our approach, I shall 
quarters of a mile, and but one within the dis-| command them to surrender, when if they see fit 


tance of two miles; from this lonely retreat they | so to do without offering violence, after forcing 
went forth by day, scouring the country in every | them to deliver up to us their arms and plunder, 
direction for the distance of ten, fifteen, and even | we will guard the barn, until we can obtain help 

to remove them toa place where they may be 


twenty miles, pilfering the inhabitants, and in | 
some cases, not scrupling to murder those who | more safely kept. Should they not, however give 
offered resistance,—thus spreading fear and terror themselves up without violence, which I do not 

expect, we must block up the doorway with our 


through all that section of country, and return- | 
ing at dark with their ill-goiten booty, would | bodies so as to afford no room for their escape, 


spend the greater part of the night in the wildest | and then fight them till we overpower them or 
revelry and debauch, after making mock speeches, are overpowered ourselves; and rather than de- 
and in deep potations, drinking success to the| liver ourselves prisoners into their hand it were 
royalists, and confusion to the rebels. better for us to die. Then, boys, shall we not 
On this night they had returned from their! have ‘ Death before Submission,’ for our motto ?” 
daily tour of rapine and robbery, with a pretty| ‘* Aye,aye sir,” answered each one of them. 
large booty, having been unusually lucky that; ‘Well boys, you must all reserve your fire 
day, and were therefore, highly elated, and de-| until you are sure of your man, for you may be 
termined to spend the night according!y, and the | certain we shall have no chance to re-load; we 
gang which numbered twenty-three happened to| must then take to our other weapons and fight 
be all present. }them the best way we can. You will not open 
It was a little after nine o’clock (about the| the north door until they attempt to escape by it, 
same time that Captain Jones made know his| when I hope you will meet them bravely, not 
purpose to his party,) and they had got pretty | flinching an iota, nor yielding an inch of ground. 
well advanced in their night’s revelry. A portion | Can 1 depend upon you boys ?” 
of the floor on one side had been torn up to af-| “ Aye, aye, sir,” echoed each one of the party 
ford a place to make their fire, the smoke of| with a hearty good will. 
which escaped through the plentiful openings be- | ** Well, then, forward and may God speed us.” 
tween the boards in the side of the barn. Scat-| We will go back once into the camp of the 
tered around in admirable confusion were plates, | tories. It is now nearly midnight, and still their 
dishes, pitchers, tumblers, decanters, wine-glasses, | revels are continued. We will again listen. It 
demijohns and various other articles, while seated | is evident from the vehemence of one of them 
in various positions, were seen those who com-| who is making a speech, and the earnestness of 
posed this tory crew, and take them all in all, a, his listeners, that something unusual is under 
more brutal fiendish looking set of human beings, | consideration. 
were never before grouped together. | ‘Wehave been together in this place for a 
We will now return a few moments and follow | long time; we have scoured the country in every 
Captain Jones and his party. The distance in a| direction, and taken everything we could get 
direct line from the cabin to the barn was a little | until there is nothing left worth seeking for. 
more than three miles, but in the direction which | Now what I wish to propose is, that we leave 
they determined to take it was nearly five, and | this part of the country and go and join the 
most of the way there was no regular path, their | British army. Weare a pretty large company, 
course lying part of the distance through the | and though Americans by birth, yet we’re royal- 
woods, and partly through cleared land. After/ ists staunch and true, and should be a welcome 
leaving their cabin they took a northerly direc- | addition to the royal army. What is your an- 
tion for a mile or more, until they came to a smal] | swer? are we agreed ?” 
open spot in the forest; then striking in an east-| ‘‘ We will think about it before long,” answer- 
erly direction, they continued for about two and | ed another of the gang. 
a half miles further, and then stopped for afew| ‘Aye, we had better get out of this place, be- 
moments while their leader addressed them. | fore it becomes too hot to hold us,” said a third. 
* Now,” says Captain Jones, “* we must goon; ‘I uphold the proposition of ‘Tom Horton, and 
in silence for the rest of the way ; we must not let; have another one to make, which is this: that 
them know that we are coming until we are upon| we prepare immediately to remove from this 
them ; we must then, if possible, endeavor to give | region, to some place in the vicinity of the royal 
them the impression that our force is greater than | army, and when we are all ready, we will go and 
theirs. I hope to induce them to surrender with-' surround the cabin of Tim Jones and his men, 
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and, taking them prisoners, march directly to the 
British camp, and give them up to the comman- 
dant. For this we shall no doubt get a goodly 
reward, which we will divide between us, and 
when we get rid of that, we will join the army.” 

* You just speak my mind exactly,” said a 
fourth one, a half drunken fellow; ‘ we can take 
them chaps and carry ’em off as easy as all na- 
tar’.” 

“Yes,” says a fifth, I motion we get ready to- 





morrow, and to-morrow night go and capture 


them, and start the next morning for the camp ;| the door-way, driving them back in terror. The 
in the meantime we will have what fun and frolic | cont 


| 
we can.” 


After putting it to vote they agreed to do as | 


the last speaker had proposed, which was to} 
go the next night and capture Jones’s party, and | 
then proceed to the royal camp. After coming | 
to this conclusion, they again returned to their | 
debauch, determined to spend the remainder of | 
the night as they had commenced it. 

“Hark! did’nt you hear something out there ?” 
asked one of them. 

** Hear something? yes, old Long’s pig, I s’pose; 
he thinks it’s rather cold to be out probably.” 

** No, but there’s something more than a pig 
there ; just open the door and look will you ?” 

But the door was already opened, by an un- 
seen hand and ‘“ Surrender!” rang through the 
building in tones, that made every heart of them 
quail. 

“To arms! quick, quick!” cried the leader of 
the tories ; “‘ drive them back and escape.” 

‘«* Enemies of your country, surrender instantly, 
or your death- warrant is sealed,” shouted Captain 
Jones 

**On what terms am I to surrender myself and 
men into your hands, sir?” asked the leader of 
the tories, in a sarcastic tone. 

“Instant surrender, or instant death,” said 
Captain Jones. ‘ Ho! there without!” 

** Forward march !” echoed a deep manly voice 
from the darkness out side. 

* Wait, stop your men a moment,” requested 
the leader of the tories. 

“Halt!” shouted Captain Jones. 

“Fellow comrades,” said the tory leader, ad- 
dressing his men; ‘‘ shall we give ourselves up, 
or shall we fight them ?” 

‘Fight them! fight them!” answered nearly 
every one of them. 

«Well, then, on to the rescue,” shouted their 
leader. 

** Do you surrender, sir *’ asked Captain Jones, 
“or must we force you ?” 

«* We will neither surrender, nor ask for mercy. 
On comrades, on, and drive them back.” 

‘< Be it so, then,” shouted Jones. ‘‘ Ho! there 
without, again; come on, and spare not until 
they yield.” 

Harris and Daily now came up, and as they 
took aim and fired, two of the tories fell dead 
upon the floor; then one of them taking an axe 
and the other the breech of his gun, began to lay 
about them with a resistless force. One after 


another of the tories fell at the feet of Harris 
and Daily, while Captain Jones was engaged in 
hot contest with the leader of the tories; soon, 
however, the tory leader began to waver, when 





by a lucky blow from Captain Jones he was 





laid lifeless at his feet. Taking instant aim with 
his gun another of them fell. 

Seeing their leader was killed the tories rushed 
to the other door attempting to escape thereby. 
Here they were met by Dennis O'Whac who 
with his men took aim, and killed two of them 
and wounded a third; then raising his ponderous 
club he exclaimed, ‘* Back wid ye, back wid ye, 
or by all the Saints in Ireland I'll bate ye all into 
jelly with my shillalah !” saying which he sprang 
forward, and with one sweep of his mace cleared 





est now raged fearfully. In the centre of the 
floor were twelve or fifteen tories fighting with a 
desperation which showed that their lives were at 
stake, while on either side were three sturdy, 
true hearted sons of Liberty battling with their 
traitorous foes, to revenge the wrongs which they 
in common with their friends and neighbors had 
received at their hands; nor did the issue long 
remain undecided. The tories, though greatly 
superior in numbers, saw that it would be useless 
to hold out longer against a foe whose courage 
and ability to fight were so much superior to 
their own; therefore yielding themselves up to 
Captain Jones and his party, they suffered them- 
selves to be bound, and their weapons to be taken 
from them. On examination it was found that 
eleven of the tories were killed outright, and 
three of them wounded mortally. Captain Jones 
then despatched two of his men to obtain help to 
remove his captives to a place of greater safety, 
until they could be sent as prisoners of war to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

After having thus rid their neighborhood of 
these unprincipled traitors, Captain Jones and his 
men joined the American army, and served their 
country faithfully and fearlessly until the Inde- 
pendenc of the Republic was firmly established, 
and Great Britain compelled to acknowledge it, 
and declare a cessation of hostilities. 

New Haven, Febuary 1846. 
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THE SULIOTE MAID. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
CuILp of the martyred ! my fond prayers 
Avert from ill thy simple breast, 
And, free from life’s perplexing cares, 
May all its wishes tend to rest. 


May the soft sunshine of the soul, 
The soothing calm, by nature given, 
Be thine, that ’neath its mild control, 
Thou live, a favor'd child of Heaven! 


Art thou not fair! and all that love 
Could wish a gentle maid to be,— 

With face—each tender thought to move, | 
And form—to claim a bended knee. 1 


Thou art thine own reward—soft Peace, 
And Love, and Joy must dwell with thee, 
Thy heritage, till life shall cease, 
Thy passport to Eternity. 


Fair Suliote maid! *twere vain to bless, 
Or call for blessings on thy lot: 

God watcheth o’er thy happiness— 
Thou art not—canst not be forgot! 


H. M. 
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COME BACK, OH! COME BACK. determined, at all risks, to seek admission, and 
Come back, oh! come back, for my spirit is lonely, an asylum for the night. He approached the 
And wildly my wishes are wending to thee ; |door, which he found shut: he knocked loudly 
Oh! how could’st thou leave me? for thine, and thine only, | with his hunting-whip ; and quickly the door 
Though parted in life, love, I ever shall be. was opened by a Greek female, the loveliest his 


eyes had ever rested on. 


Come back, oh! come back--in the visions of night, love, Ths cones of Ganhenl and wlelestees elien 
a a € s o 


That visit the rest of e’en grief and despair ; 


Come not in the form of an angel of light, love, | finds a deaf ear among the ladies; and this beau- 
But, oh! dearest Anna, come back as you were. | tiful Greek yielded to its influence, and readily 
|offered him an asylum: telling him, at the same 
Come back, for the flowers around me are dying, time, that he must depart at daybreak ; for, if her 
Thy harp, once so tuneful, now is unstrung ; male friends, who bore no great love to the En- 
SIS ne aE IS OP | glish, caught him there, he might repent his in- 
As if my hope’s requiem loudly they sung. ° 5 
trusion. 
Come back, for the babe of thy bosom is weeping, Costello, (for such was the officer’s name,) 
And nestling still closer, calls loudly for thee ; readily assented, and joyfully took possession of 
Oh! lost is the sweet voice that hush’d to his sleeping— the small chamber the beautiful Zoraida showed 
Lost to thine infant, love—lost unto me. him for the night. He even, in the ecstasy of 
New York, Feb., 1846. H.S.DeGrove. | his admiration for his beautiful hostess, nearly 





| forgot his poor steed. His recollection, how- 
SSC re ete ne peer ever, quickly returned; and he sallied out to the 

| stable, and made the necessary arrangements for 

; 1 | his comfort himself. The peculiarity of his situ- 

THE BRIGAND’S DAUGHTER. ation not a little surprised him. Alone, amid the 


A young British officer, of the — regiment,quar- | desert mountains of Albania, with the most beau- 
tered at Corfu, was in the habit of hunting fre- | tiful woman his eyes ever rested on; and con- 
quently in Greece. He was well-mounted on an | jecture seemed at a stand to account for her soli- 
English hunter, whose wind and speed he had | tary situation. ’Tis true, she had spoken of male 
frequently tried among the mountains. One day,| relations; but he had, as yet, seen no human 
the hounds of the regiment to which he belong- | form in that solitude, except herself. There was 
ed, started a roe, which led them a long and|a neatness about the cottage which scarcely be- 
weary chase; and the excellence of his horse,| longed to a Greek peasant; and her language, 
and his own skill, enabled him to leave his com- | although a Greek in habit and appearance, was 
panions far behind. _ | pure Tuscan. 

They had started early, and, like James Fitz) On his return from the stable, he found his 
James, the sun was already in the high heaven, | beautiful hostess had prepared a suitable colla- 
ere the capture of his game enabled him to rein | tion; which, with a cup of the good wine of 
his steed. He was now ina remote country,| Thessaly, made him forget his fatigue. She 
quite alone, having left his companions far be- | seemed not unwilling to enter into conversation. 
hind ; and, in the eagerness of pursuit, caring not | Costello was a good linguist. Having been some 
whither he went—he was also far from the shore. | time in Florence, he spoke the genuine Tuscan 
The utmost he could do, from the highest rock | with sufficient fluency. He, therefore, willingly 
in his neighborhood, was to see the blue Medi-| seized the opportunity offered of entering into a 
terranean at a great distance. conversation in that language, to which her soft 

The few hounds which followed, and caught} melodious voice lent an additional harmony. 
their game, were quite tired; and his horse,| Her story was short. She belonged toa party 
bloody, and covered with sweat from excessive | of Brigands, who occupied this retreat among the 
riding. He determined, however, not to pass the | mountains; from whence they made excursions 
night among the mountains, and, taking the Medi- | on the plains for plunder, on one of which they 
terranean as his guide, he resolved to make his} were now absent. They had lately come from 
way, as well as he could, to Butrinto, from|the opposite coast of Calabria; and her father 
whence he had set out (who was the head of the gang,) was original] 

He had not proceeded far, when, his horse be- | from Pisa, where she had been brought up, which 
coming very lame, he was forced to consider} accounted for the purity of her language. 
what he had best do. He was unwilling toleave| ‘ She was,” she said, “tired of that kind of 
him in the mountains, where he, perhaps, might | life, which was now doubly odious to her, as her 
never find him again, as there appeared to be no| father was forcing her to marry one of his own 
symptom of a human habitation in the neighbor- | gang—a young Albanian, whose habits and dis- 
hood. He, accordingly, ungirthed him, and set| position she could not fancy.” 
to grooming him himself. He then brought him She owned she was unhappy; and the down- 
some water in his cap, to which he added brandy | cast melancholy of her beautiful eyes, too well 
from his hunting flask, which the generous ani-| attested the truth of her assertion. Costello felt 
mal drank, and seemed to be revived. for her; to which, perhaps, the extreme beauty 

He thus, after a while, was enabled te pro-| of her appearance not alittle tended. He resolv- 
ceed ; and, in about an hour’s slow traveling, got | ed to rescue her; yet, how to eflect it he did not 
a better view of the Ionian sea, with its numer-| know. It was more easily thought than execut- 
ous and beautiful islands. The day was now,/ed. In the ardor of the moment, he mentioned it 
however, far spent; and it was with much de-|to her. He urged her to fly with him. She hesi- 
light, that, from the top of a hill, he espied the | tated—she resisted—at last, yielded. 
white walls of a Greek cottage before him. He! ‘But not now,” said she; “I must again see 
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my father. Poor, miserable old man! he will 
now have nobody to watch over him—to pray 
for him. Perhaps he may now fall a ‘victim to 
his own blood-thirsty companions. Return,” she | 
continued, ‘to your own quarters; prepare al 
few servants to attend you; and, in the next dark | 
of the moon, meet me under yonder rock, at mid- | 
night, and [ shall be prepared to accompany you 
to some place, where you may be able to procure 
a safe escort for me back to Pisa.” 

Costello promised all she asked. He retired 
to rest ; and the next morning, at daybreak, start- 
ed off, on his return to Corfu, bearing with him 
the image of the beautiful Zoraida strongly im- 
pressed on his imagination. 

Another week passed on, without their meet- 
ing: still Zoraida was uppermost in his thoughts. 
The moon had now arrived at the point in her 
orbit, at which, even in that delightful climate, 
she veiis her light for a short time ; and Costello, 
thinly attended, and ignorant of the errand of 
danger he was entering on, prepared to put in 
execution his intention of rescuing the beautiful 
Zoraida, and making her his own. 

He found no difficulty in retracting his route ; 
and, leaving his servants and horses at the foot 
of the mountain, joyfully ascended the rock, 
armed simply with his sword and a case of pistols. 

An overhanging mountain, sheltered all from 
the back, while before them stretched the fair 
plains and valleys of Epirus, though now shaded 
by the veil of night. Another moment—and Cos- 
tello held the beautiful Zoraidainhisarms. They 
had just turned, to descend to the horses, when 
two brigands rushed from behind the rock, and, 
with the cry of ‘Faithless Zoraida!”  ** Villain 
Inglese!” plunged a dagger into each of their 
heits. The following morning saw the corpses 
of the beautiful Zoraida and the unfortunate Cos- 
tello in the market-place of Corfu. 





RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 





DIET OF BYRON AND SHELLEY. 
Tue reason for Byron’s abstemiousness was a} 
very different one from Shelley’s. Shelley’s fru- | 
gality arose from a desire to render his intellect | 
the more clear; but Byron, like George IV., was 
horrified at the idea of getting fat ; and to coun- 
teract his tendency to corpulency, mortified his! 
epicurean propensities. Hence he dined four| 
days in the week on fish and vegetables; and| 
had even stinted himself, when I last saw him, | 
says Medwin, to a pint of claret. He succeeded, | 
it is true, in overmastering nature, and clipping | 
his rotundity of its fair proportions ; but with it! 
shrunk his cheek and his calf. This the fair| 
Guiccioli observed, and seemed by no means to 


admire. 


ECHOES, 
Tue best echoes are produced by parallel walls. 
At a villa near Milan, there extend two parallel 
wings about fifty-eight paces distant from each 
other, and the surfaces of which are unbroken 





either by doors or windows. The sound of the 





human voice, or rather a word quickly pronounc- 
ed, is repeated above forty times, and the report 
of a pistol from fifty to sixty times. The repeti- 
tions, however, follow in such rapid succession 
that it is difficult to reckon them, unless early in 
the morning before the equal temperature of the 
atmosphere is disturbed, or ina calm still even- 
ing. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 
Park, which repeats seventeen syllables by day 
and twenty by night. An echo on the north side 
of Shipley church, in Sussex, repeats twenty-one 
syllables. There is also a remarkable echo in 
the venerable abbey church of St. Albans. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD BANKRUPT. 

Tue term Bank is derived from the Italian word 
Banco, (bench.) The Lombard Jews in Italy 
kept benches in the market-places, where they 
exchanged money and bills. When a banker 
failed, his bench was broken by the populace, 
hence the term Bank-rupt, from the Latin ruptus, 
(broken.) 


PROFESSIONAL ENVY. 

Bartolomeo Bandinelli, an eminent sculptor and 
painter, was born at Florence in the year 1487. 
He is distinguished for his implacable hatred of 
Michael Angelo, whom, however, he considered 
his inferior. Upon one occasion he entered the 
apartments of his rival by means of a false key, 
and destroyed the cartoons designed by that great 
master, by order of Pietro Soderrine, for the grand 
council-room. 


INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 
Wuen the lapwing wants to procure food, it 
seeks for a worm’s cast, and stamps the ground 
by the side of it with his feet: somewhat in the 
manner we have often done when a boy, in or- 
der to procure worms for fishing. After doing 
this for a short time, the bird waits for the issue 
of the worm from the hole, who, alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, endeavors to make its es- 
cape, when he is immediately seized, and becomes 
the prey of this ingenious bird. The lapwing 
also frequents the haunts of moles. These ani- 
mals, when in pursuit of worms on which they 
feed, frighten them, and the worm, attempting to 
escape, comes to the surface of the ground, where 
they are seized by the lapwing. Thesame mode 
of alarming his prey has been related of the gull. 


NOVEL EFFECTS OF REFLECTION. 
A GENTLEMAN had for some years been possessed 
of two brown cranes, (Ardea pavonia,) one of 
which at length died, and the survivor became 
disconsolate. He was apparently following his 
companion, when his master introduced a large 
glass into the aviary. The bird no sooner be- 
held his reflected image, than he fancied she for 
whom he mourned had returned to him; he pla- 
ced himself close to the mirror, plumed his fea- 
thers, and showed every sign of happiness. The 
scheme answered completely, the crane recovered 
his health and spirits, passed almost all his time 
before the looking-glass, and lived many years 
after, at length dying from an accidental injury. 






































ERRORS OF MANKIND. 
Ir is singular to look back upon the errors of the 
human race, and to observe with what zeal even 
the strongest minds have followed error, than 
which, to the most uninformed of the present day, 
nothing could be more absurd. Among the ques- 
tions to which the old metaphysical writers de- 
voted their talents, were the following: 

Can angels pass from one point of space to an- 
other, without passing through the intermediate 
points? 

Can more than one angel exist at the same mo- 
ment, in the same physical point? 

Is virtue good because it has intrinsic good- 
ness, or has it intrinsic goodness because it is 
good? 

Is the mind’s freedom of choice, an entity or 
a quiddity ? 

Can angels visually discern objects in the 
dark ? 

Can they exist in a perfect vacuum? and if 
they can, is that vacuum perfect ? 

Can the Creator exist in imaginary space, as 
well as in space that is real ? 

Can a mode exist without a substance? 
Although we can scarcely peruse these profound 
queries without a smile, is it not possible that 
future ages will find among our philosophers 
themes of discussion equally useless and absurd ? 


LIFE PROLONGED BY CIVILIZATION, 
Ir we collect England, Germany, France in one 
group, we find that the average term of mortality, 
which in that great and populous region, was 
formerly one in thirty people annually, is not at 
present more than one in thirty-eight. The dif- 
ference reduces the number of deaths throughout 
the countries from 1,900,000 to less than 1,000,- 
000; and 700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three 
annually, owe their preservation to the social 
ameliorations effected in the three countries of 
western Europe, whose efforts to obtain this ob- 
ject have been attended with the greatest success. 


REMEDY FOR GRIEF. 

Marsnat de Monchy maintained that the flesh 
of pigeons possessed a consoling virtue. When- 
ever this nobleman lost a friend or relation, he 
said to his cook,—** Let me have roast pigeons 
for dinner to-day. I have always remarked,” 
he added, ‘that after having eaten two pigeons, 
I rose from the table much less mournful.” 


EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM. 
Durinc the period that Copenhagen was invested 
by the British navy, under the command of Lord 
Nelson, an attempt was made by a body of Danish 
soldiers, about 4,000 strong, to regain possession 
of the fortifications of the island of Anhalt, which 
were garrisoned by a party of British, consisting 
of about 800. The Danes, who were not de- 
ficient in bravery, on this occasion came fearlessly 
to the cannons’ mouth, and fought with the ut- 
most desperation, returning several times to the 
charge, though repulsed with dreadful slaughter. 
In the last onset, the Danish commandant lost 
both his legs by acannon-shot. The brave sol- 
dier, mindful of nothing but his duty to his sove- 
reign, and the success of the enterprize in which 
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|he was engaged, stood for some seconds on his 
stumps, like the celebrated Witherington, of 
‘Chevy Chase” notoriety, and, waving his hat, 
cheered his men on to the attack ; and ceased not 
till he fell from exhaustion. 


Onn 


LITERARY. 

Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, have published the fol- 
lowing works the past month: 

A1vs To Ena@tisu Composition, Prepared for Students of 
all Grades. By Richard Green Parker, A. M. 

This is decidedly the best book of its kind that we have 
ever seen, and will not only prove invaluable to the younger 
branches, but contains a great deal that is worthy the atten- 
| tion of more mature scholars, or even professional literary 
|men. J. G. Cogswell, Esq., a distinguished critic, in writing 
|to the author says: “I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
writing you a line to say how highly I approve of the book. 
| It is excellent throughout, in its plan, in its illustrative ex- 
| amples, and in its execution every way—in a word it is per- 
fect in its kind.” This is high praise from areliable source, 

but it in no particular overrates the merits of the book. 

TuHE CITIZEN OF PRaGuE. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
| This is probably one of the least objectionable romances 
| that has been pnblished for a long time, and heralded by the 
| name of Mary Howitt, will find a host of readers. It illus- 
| trates some historical points relative to the position of Austria 
| and Bohemia, about the middle of the 17th century, and is 
| the same work as was published sometime ago by Taylor, 2 
Astor House, with the title of “‘ Thyrnau the Conspirator,” 
Tue History or Jonn MaRTEN: a Sequel to the Life of 
Henry Milner. By Mrs. Sherwood. Like all the works of 
this accomplished lady, pure, vigorous, high-toned and in- 
structive. There is a moral to be gleaned from almost every 
| page, and though it be a “ history, in which many of the trials 
| and temptations of a young minister, is detailed,” still for that 
| it possesses none the less interest for the less meditative. 
| It belongs to aclass too rarely found in the library of the 
young reader. 

Tue Cousins. A Tale of Early Life. By the author of 
‘Conquest and Self-Conquest” Harper & Brothers. This 
book belongs to a series of original works designed expressly 
for the family circle, and especially adapted to American 
Society and manners. It is handsomely printed and neatly 
boundin muslin. We can recommend this series as inculcat- 
ing the purest principles, and inciting the young to noble and 
virtuous actions. 

ForecastLe Tom; or the Landsman turned Sailor. By 
Mary S. B. Dana. Another interesting volume belonging to 
the series of “ original works designed for the family circle.’” 
It is full of incident, and wil! prove an agreeable fireside com- 
panion, for a winter evening. 

PHILANTHROPY; or my Mother’s Bible. Founded on an In- 
cident which happened in New York. 

This is another capital little work belonging to the same 
series. The young should be supplied with fountains of such 
pure reading as this. 

Tue Eves. Translated from the German of Tieck by 
Thomas Carlyle. With other Tales and Sketches. A book 
full of pleasant reading and beautiful thoughts. 

Tue Rosper. A Tale, ByG. P.R. James. Thisis acheap 
and neat issue of one of this popular author’s most readable 
works. 

The same publishers have issued, for six cents, Dickens's 
latest Christmas tale—The Cricket on the Hearth. This 
author excels in the narration of simple and heart-touching 
domestic scenes. 

Harpers ILLUSTRATED AND PicTortAL BIBLE is now nearly 
complete, and we advise those who have not secured for 
themselves a copy of this magnificent edition of the Sacred 
Volume to go forward at once and procure the earliest im- 
pressions which are always the best. 
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THe WANDERING JeEw—illustrated edition—from the same 
house, is also about completed, and we should be inclined 
to doubt the taste of any person who, after seeing a number, 
could refrain from possessing the entire work. It has not 
been our lot lately to see, in any other publication, designs of 
such startling and peculiar effect. There is a boldness, grace, 
and sketchiness about them that cannot be described. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, have published the fol- 
lowing works— 

A DEFENCE oF CaPiITAL PUNISHMENT. By Geo. B. Cheever. 
D. D., and an Essay on the Ground and Reason of Punish- 
ment, with special reference to the penalty of death; by Tay- 
lor Lewis, Esqr. This is a strongly written book, and the 
anthor sustains his position with great ability. The Journal 
of Commerce thinks the arguments unanswerable. We do 
not know how this may be, but at any rate the opponent must 
come into the field with great firmness if he wonld put Mr. 
Cheever Hors DU LomBAT. We profess to be non-committal 


on the subject ourselves, still for the sake of argument we 
| form, ** Cuina: As it was and as it is. Witha glance at the 


should like to see the other side of the question taken up with 
the same nerve and power. 

VESTIGES OF THE NaTuraL History of Creation. This 
we should take to be the most able and interesting work on 
this subject that has been published for years. It has excited 
no inconsiderable portion of attention in Europe, and in this 
country, where it has already gone through three editions; 
and as it is published anonymously, the learned of both hem- 
ispheres have in vain racked their brains to fix the author- 
ship upon the right person. It ranges from the limitless regions 
of space to the interior of the earth—its constituent mater- 
ials and formation, the commencement of organic life, the 
origin of reptiles, birds, animals, and the origin and early his- 
tory of mankind. 253 pages, muslin. 

Likewise a SEQUEL To VESTIGEs OF CREATION, explaining 
the design of the work. 142 pages, muslin. 

Tasso’s JERUSALEM. Fairfax's translation. In two vols. 
forming numbers 48 and 49 of the ‘‘ Library of Choice Read- 
ing.” A work exceedingly rare and valuable, and the ac- 
knowledged best translation in the English language. 

SKETCHES FROM LiFE. By Laman Blanchard; with a life 
by Bulwer—oue of the most interesting and heart-touching 
biographies we have everread. The contents are remark- 
able for purity of style and vigor of conception. ‘ Library of 
Choice Reading,” numbers 50 and 51. 

ZscHoKKE’s TALEs. By Park Godwin. Part II. “ Library 
of Choice Reading, number 37. These tales are capital trans- 
lations from rare materials, which we hope will induce our 
readers to become better acquainted with the Germen au- 
thor. 

SToRIES FROM THE ITALIAN Poets. By Leigh Hunt. In 
three Parts. ‘Library of Choice Reading, numbers 52, 53, 
54. 

What shall we say of such books? If our mind be spoken» 
we fear we shall be accused of warmth of expression, and 
yet we cannot too much praise. The intention of the present 
volumes is to present the English reader with prose trans- 
lations from the Italian poets—as Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ari- 
osto, Tasso, and others, and will serve the purpose of ac- 
quainting the plain English scholar with the gems of Italian 
literature. The foreign reviews award to Mr. Hunt the 
highest mede of praise. 

Tne Cricket oN THE HEARTH. By Charles Dickens. An 
elegant and cheap edition. “ Library of Choice Reading num- 
ber 55. 

Lire In CaLirornta: being a Residence of several years 
in that Territory, comprising a description of the country, and 
the Missionary Establishments, with Incidents, Observations, 
etc., etc. Illustrated with numerous engravings. By an 
American. To which is prefixed a Historical Account of the 
Origin, Customs, and Traditions of the Indians of Alta-Cali- 
fornia. Translated from the original Spanish Manuscript. 

Such is the title of a book, which, to judge from the glance 
that we have taken of its pages, promises the reader a toler- 
able acquaintance with that interesting portion of the Ameri- 





discuss no subject but Oregon and California, such a work 
comes to hand very apropo. The book is beautifully printed, 
the engravings well executed, and the pages well filled with 
new and important information. 341 pages, duodecimo. 

By-the-bye—we are much pleased with the works issued 
by this house, andthe excellent materials used in their getting 
up. Their “ Library of Choice Reading,” is a remarkably rich 
series, 

Paine & Burgess, 60 John street; have published “ OvER 
THE OCEAN; or Gliiapses of Travelin many Lands. Bya 
Lady of New York. We have looked through the book and 
found it very graceful, amusing, and interesting. 

The same publishers have issued in a neat miniature edi- 
tion, “*Man In THE REPUBLIC,” a series of poems by Cor- 
nelius Mathews. There is much true sentiment and homely 
truth in this litle volume, but nothing that will ever place 
the author on the Poet's pedestal. 

GREECE OF THE GREEKS.—See page 275. 

W. H. Graham, Tribune Buildings has published in a neat 











tea and opium trades. This is a valuable little work, em- 


| bodying a vast deal of information of the utmost importance 


to the mercantile community, as well as the general reader. 

Leonard Scott & Co., 112 Fulton street, are the pnb!ishers 
of the fac-simile edition of Blackwood. The number for Jan- 
uary commences a new volume, and is very choice in art.cles- 

Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton street, has published the twelfth 
and concluding number of ‘* The Treasury of History,” con- 
taining two hundred pages of original American matter, in- 
cluding a record of every principal transaction of a national! 
character as late as the commencement of 1846, together with 
a general history of each state and territory as far down as 
Texas and Oregon. A sketch is also given of California. 
Considering all its varieties, this is one of the most valuable 
condensations of general history that we have seen. Send 
us number 11. 

Caleb Bartlett, 225 Pearl street, has recently published a 
History OF THE UNITED STaTEs, for the use of Schovls, by 
Marcius Willson, which strikes us as being as near the per- 
fection of the object sought to be accomplished as we can 
reasonably hope for. The history of our country should be 
tnade a branch of our school education, and Mr. Willson’s 
book is in the extremest sense of the word worthy to be put 
in the hand of every scholar. We expect nv less than to see 





it adopted in all our common schools. 

William Taylor, 2 Astor House, is publishing “* The Mo- 
dern Standard Drama,’ edited by Epes Sargent. The first 
volume is completed, and beautifully bound, containing Ion, 
Fazio, The Lady of Lions, Richelieu, The Wife, The Honey 
Moon, The School for Scandal, and Money. The series is 
carefully edited from stage copies, with a brief memoir or 
introduction to each play. The first volume contains a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mowatt. 

THE THREE GuaRDSMEN, of Dumas, translated by Park 
Benjamin, has also been published by Taylor, and is a thrill- 
ing romance. The Sequel, twenty years later, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. > 

Taylor, Wilde, & Co., Baltimore, and William Taylor, 2 
Astor House, has published the third edition of Fremont’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. The pnblic are awake 
to the excellence of this book, and buy up with avidity edi- 
tion after edition. It is filled with valuable and interesting 
material. 

Also, by the same, Joun’s ALIVE, or the Bride of a Ghost— 
a very capital and humorous story. 

The “‘ Western Continent,” edited by Park Benjamin, is a 
glorious good paper, and is written up “ with great ability and 
taste. There is no medium to anything undertaking by Mr. 
Benjamin. 

General Morris’s “* NATIONAL Press,” is the most elegant 
weekly paper ever publishedin New York, and besides articles 
from the pen of the editor, it is enriched with contributions 
from some of our most accomplished and popular writers. 


ErratTa.—On page 241, first column, seventh line—for 








can continent. At this period particularly, when politicians 


Brauns, read Braunius, 
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